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VIRGINIAN people are of English stock, and 
their mode of living at the close of the seven- 
teenth and during the first three-fourths of the 
eighteenth century, was lordly and romantic. 

There is a remnant of this picturesque exist- 
ence: ‘‘Carter’sCreek,”’ 
the cradle of the Bur- 
wells ; ‘‘ Westover,”’ of 
the Byrds ; ‘ 
ley,’’ of the Harrisons ; 
‘““The Nelson House,’’ 
of the Nelsons; ‘‘ Chel- 
sea,’’ of the Moores ; 
the 
Pages ; ‘‘ Rosegill,’”’ of 
the Wormeleys; 
‘¢ Brandon,’ of the 
still stand, 


serke- 


‘* Rosewell,’’ of 


Grymeses 


and stood when the 
motto on Virginia’s 
shield was ‘‘En dat 


Virginia Quartam.”’ 
The pictured repre- 
sentations of these 
burgesses and their 
colonial dames hold a 
peculiar fascination. 
They whisper to us 
across a bridge of ages 
of a free life, of old- 
fashioned revelry, of 
stilted love-making, of 
spinning and knitting. DOROTHEA SPOTSWOOD 
One travels along — 
rural districts and beholds old houses, guarded 
by gnarled trees. Sehind is a garden rank 
with shrubs, which, uncared for, blossom per- 
ennially. In the graveyard, from a mat of 
periwinkle, the saplings lift their heads through 


the riven tombs—on the fragments, emblazoned 
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arms witness fort 
upon the walls 


er prestige. Within the house, 
the prim drawing-room, he 
finds exquisite faces, smiling in low-cut bodices, 
with curls and rosy cheeks. 

Aubury thus describes the drawing-rooms of 
‘* They 
are furnished with four 
sophias, two on each 
side ; in the centre there 
is generally a chande- 
lier.” He might have 
added: ‘“‘Over the 
mantel, a brass-bound 
mirror in 


the colonists : 


three 
tions, or a family por- 
trait.” The old por- 
traits are quaint and 
often charming. The 
faces of these far-away 


sec- 


girls seem more guile- 
less than the faces we 
meet to-day ; perhaps, 
because the great world 
was far from them ; 
indeed, the simple life, 
the frugal pleasure, 
and the deference of 


servants gave a rare 
Vir- 
ginian girl of the eigh- 


Her 


intercourse with distant 


sweetness to the 
teenth century. 


HENRY, DAUGHTER 
HENRY. 


friends was without the 
medium of bustling 
porters and railway clerks, and rushing engines ; 
leisurely, in a 
with 


ach and four (sometimes six), 
footman and postilions, under paternal 
her way through forests, wind- 
ing along from valley to highland. Was it 
this life, or the stereotyped notion of the artist 


care, she made 
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ANN ROY, WIFE OF JOHN MERCER, OF MARLBORO, 


which gives to the early portraits an air of sim- 
plicity with stateliness. 

When did Virginians first have their portraits 
painted 2? We turn to the wills and inventories, 
the tattered sentinels of early history. We 
measure the progress and prosperity of the peo- 
ple by their bequests. When we pass the region 
for the disposal of ‘‘ my woolen breeches and my 
ognaburg shirts,’’ ‘‘ my little cottage pott and 
little brasse pan,’’ and reach the latitude of 
‘* silver candlesticks, snuffers and = snuff-boxes, 
tankards and porringers, great tumblers and 
ladles of silver, basons and _ salts,’’ we,know 
that the fear of extermination is past—we stand 
upon the outlook for books and pictures. 

A book was a precious article in these early 
times. John Carter of Lancaster had five wives. 
For his fifth, who survived him, he seems to have 
made no provision, except to leave her ‘‘my 
books : ‘ David’s Tears,’ and ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man.’ ”’ 

Richard Kemp, Secretary of State of Virginia, 
made his will in 1656. He leaves to ‘‘ my 
nephew Edmund Kemp, one new servante this 
veare, two cowes next yeare; to my beloved 
friend Richard Lee, forty shillings to buy him a 
ringe.’”’ Richard Kemp, it appears, had no pic- 
tures, 

The Rev. John Laurance made his will on the 
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15th of October, 1684. It is a curious one. He 
was a bachelor, and owned ‘‘six tenaments 
scituate in ye p’ish of S. giles in ye fieles, in 
Church lane.’’ These he thought to leave to 
his brother’s son, but he changed his mind. 
Perhaps his brother's son acted ill. He re- 
solved to come to Virginia ‘‘to a sister weh. he 
had living there, but not finding that enter- 
taymt web. IT did expect, I tooke a boate att 
potomack River, on purpose to transport my 
Selfe to Carolina, and coming to point Comfort, 
I did meet wth a good frend, by name Mrs. 
Mary benson.”’ The Rey. John fell sick, and 
further adds, ‘‘ that the widow benson, being of 
a tender hart, had compassion on mee, the 
ship being full of pashengers, shee did lay mee 
pon her one bed and in her one cabin, and Did 
attend upon me boath night and day for five 
months.”’ 

In consequence of this attention, Mrs. Mary 
Benson became the heir of John Laurance. She 
got the ‘‘ six tenaments, all his Jewelry, Rings, 
gould, silver and whatsoever he had.’’ He 
scarcely had pictures. They would have been 
so unhandy to take about. 

William Fitzhugh mentions in his will, made 
April the 9th, 1700, ‘‘his own and _ his wife’s 
pictures and the pictures of his relations.’’ The 
pictures of his relations, were, doubtless, painted 
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in England, but his pie- 
ture, and that of his 
wife, must have been 
painted in Virginia. He 
married Sarah Tucker 
when she was eleven 
years old, and they did 
not visit England until 
near the close of Fitz- 
hugh’s life. 

At first America’s 
painters were from ‘‘ be- 
yond the sea.’’ The por- 
trait of William Fitz- 
hugh and _ his wife, and 
also that of Mann Page, 
were painted in America 
before 1700; the ‘‘lim- 
ner’’ is unknown; if he 
was native born we can- 
not find him ; perhaps 
some unpublished cor- 
respondence may yet 
throw light upon this 
subject. In the eigh- 


teenth century native 


artists appeared, and se 
their works exceeded in value the visitors who 
had come before them. Up to this time in Eng- 
land a portrait painter was just an appendage to 
‘*my lord’s tailor.’” On the continent his posi- 
tion was better, and in America he found work 
and respectability, the planters were rich enough 
to indulge in pictures, and their wives and daugh- 
ters pretty enough to be painted. 

In looking over old wills we find scant mention 





of pictures. Colonel 
Maximilian Boush, of 
Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, not only pos- 
sessed a good library in 
1728, but ‘‘ Queen Anne 
& prince Geo: pictures, a 
1 in large guilt frame, 
10 Small Do. & 2 wt. 
black frames.’’ From 
the notices in some wills 
of pictures and por- 
traits, we know that 
they were here very 
early ; but we feel a lit- 
tle impatient when 
most wills and invent- 
ories enter into the de- 
tail of ‘‘my husband’s 
wareing Cloathes, Linin 
and Woulen, his hat, 
shewes and stockings «& 
my own wareing clothes, 
Linin and woulen, some 
pins and tape,’’* and do 
not give more careful 
description of family 
first painters were from Great 
lid not stay long, because the 


MANN. 


portraits. Our 
sritain. They 
colonists were absorbed with the necessities, not 
the luxuries, of life. 

John Watson came to New Jersey in 1715, 
and ‘‘Set up his Esel.”’ 
tures is about tl 


His collection of pic- 
earliest known. 


* Starke Inventory and Will, William and Mary (Quar- 
terly. 
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ANNE RANDOLPH, WIFE OF BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS AT CARTER’S CREEK. 


Bishop Berkeley brought John Smybert to 
America, who began life by painting coaches, 
and ended by painting some of the most cele- 
brated divines in New 
York and New England, 
between the years of 1725- 
51. He had studied the 
tone and excellence of the 
old masters, and Copley, 
Trumbull and Allston are 
indebted to him for the 
lessons which his copies 
of Kneller, Lely, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough gave 
them. 

In the earliest Virginia 
gazettes there is no men- 
tion nor advertisement of 
; but in 1769, 
in company with ‘*An- 


a ‘‘limner’”’ 


thony Geoghegan, Barber 
and Peruke-maker,’’ and 
‘* John Brown, Maker of Stays and Jumps,’’ we 
tind ‘‘ Henry Warren, Limner, is now in Wil- 
liamsburg, and has had the satisfaction of pleas- 
ing most gentlemen who have employed hirh; and 
should any in this place have a mind to please 
their fancy with night pieces, or to keep in memory 
their family with family pieces, they may be sup- 
plied by their humble servant, Henry Warren. 

“If well you’re pleased, then sure you'll recommend 

Your humble servant to a tasty friend.” 


We also find the advertisement, in 1774, of 
Campbell Thompson, who announces that he is 
going to carry on the painting business, and will 
paint coaches and landscapes, and, of course, 
faces with accuracy. 
cellent. 
West painted many Virginian portraits, Copley 
some. 


He was versatile if not ex- 
West and Copley were born in 1738. 


West’s early ingenuity and industry, as 
evinced in making paint-brushes from the hairs 





GENERAL JOHN SMITH, OF HACKWOOD. 


of a cat’s tail and getting his ‘‘reds’’ from the 
blood of the blackberry, seemed predictions of 
his later prominence. Copley’s portraits are rare 
and beautiful, and the happy possessor owns a 
badge of gentility. 

Before the Revolution our American painters 
who portrayed Virginians (besides those men- 
tioned) were Hesselius, Frazier and Charles Wil- 
son Peale. Woolaston, an English gentleman 
who came to the colony in 1772, painted many 
portraits in Maryland and Virginia. Durand, 
Manly and Woolaston painted contemporane- 
ously. Durand was tolerable, Manly execrable, 
and Woolaston very good. He painted an ex- 
quisite portrait of the mother of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, which hangs at Laburnum, the 
home of Joseph Bryan, Esq., near Richmond. 

Vanderlyn was a New 
York artist who painted 
in the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. There is 
now a sketch by him (of 
the house of Salvator 
Rosa, in which he lived 
when in Rome) in the 
possession of Mr. William 
Carter, of Virginia. He 
painted a full-length 
Washington for the Hall 
of Representatives in 
Washington. 

Hesselius was a colonial 
artist of merit. He paint- 
ed many Virginians and 
Marylanders. He was 
born in Maryland—not in 
Sweden, as we sometimes see. His father came 
from Sweden, and settled in Maryland as a mis- 
sionary ; and when his son John showed artistic 
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tendency he sent him to England to study under 
Kneller. Hesselius returned to America, and 
brought with him Wertmiiller, a young German 
artist. Both found a plenty of work. Wertmiiller 
never married, and between him and Hesselius 
there existed a romantic attachment. Hesselius 
married the Widow Woodward, who lived at 
Primrose Hill, near Annapolis ; and one of Hes- 
selius’s most beautiful pictures is that of his wife 
and children. When Wertmiiller died he left his 
property to the children of his friend. 

We can find little of Bridges in colonial ar- 
chives. We find one Robert Bridges, a colonial 
iron factor, who might have dabbled in paint be- 
fore he took up iron ; but it is not known. 

Charles Wilson Peale, the little saddler appren- 
tice, whose friends sent him abroad to study, 
came back to America and painted many por- 
traits. Peale could turn his hand to anything. 
He is on record as a saddler, coach maker, clock 
and watch maker, silversmith and _ portrait 
painter. When he returned to America he found 
work so plentiful that he at once made portrait 
painters of his sisters and brothers. 

Cain was a colonial artist who certainly paint- 
ed Marylanders and very probably Virginians. 
Bernbridge was another whose work does not 
survive him ; but it is said that he was Thomas 
Sully’s first instructor. 

In the colony, Patience Wright, the daughter 





A BEAUTY OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 





MARTHA TUCKER, WIFE OF THOMAS NEWTON. 


of Mehitabel Wright, was an artificer in wax. 
Her little images, I suppose, have melted long 
ago. There is a queer wax figure of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall the Virginia Historical Society, 
but the hands of Patience were cold when it was 
fashioned. 

Many portraits reverently treasured by Virgin- 
ians are execrable works of art. There must 
have been sti 
plantation to 
parents and « 


ling artists who went from one 
the other painting the portraits of 
ildren, the governess and business 
manager, even the stranger within the gate ; for, 
in the inventory of Richard Lee, of Westmore- 
land, are met ‘In the Hall, Richard 
Lee’s picture, frame and curtain; G. Corbin’s 
picture ; the Quakers picture.’’ And in the 
Page Collection was a picture of Selim the Al- 
gerine, who e made a visit of two or three 
months to Rosewell 

In Edmu 
1718, ‘‘elever are mentioned. 
Whether they were portraits, and whether any 
ean be found to-day, we do not know. The 
portraits are very starchy ; the men 


tioned ~ 


Berkeley’s inventory, taken in 
house pictures ”’ 


early femal 


look like old burgomasters, with full faces, peri- 
wigs, and long, flowered waistcoats. 
There is letter from Anna Bland to her 
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brother, T. Bland, in London. She says: ‘f My 
papa has sent for me a dress and a pair of stays. 
[ would be glad if you will be peticular in the 
choice of them ; let the stays be very stiff bone, 
This yellow little 
note shows the trend of fashion for colonial 


and much gored at the hips.”’ 


dames, and excuses the prim pose of their pic- 
tures. Among Virginian portraits we occasion- 
ally find a Kneller, a Reynolds, a Lely and a 
Vandyke—for our forefathers, when they went 
abroad, had their ‘‘likeness’’ taken. 

Intense interest will ever center at Jamestown 
and in the people who 
dwelt there. Not much 
is left of them beside 
the record of their birth 
and death upon the old 
tombstones behind the 
ruins of the church. 
Edward Jacqueline 
was a member of this 
church, to which his 
wife presented a com- 
munion service, which 
has survived the perils 
of time, and is now 
owned by the Monu- 
mental Church at Rich- 
mond. His tomb now 
stands behind the 
ruins, a tangible link 
which binds. the 
Jamestown of to-day 
with that old ‘‘ cittie”’ 
by the sea, with brick 
houses and primitive 
industries and pretty 
maidens, and even a 
portrait painter. Mary 
Jacqueline was born in 
Jamestown, and her 
portrait must have 
heen painted there,* 
One can fancy her de- 
murely walking along the streets in her ‘‘ Kitty 
Fisher’? bonnet, wide skirts and camlet coat. 
“The cowe keeper at James cittie on Sundays 
goos accoutred all in ffreshe flaminge silk,’’ and 
the ladies and gentlemen in their every-day 
clothes were as fine as ‘‘ courtiers in England on 
a coronation day.’’ Mary Jacqueline married 
John Smith of **Shooters Hill,’’ in Middlesex 
County—a fine maich, we doubt not, for a 
Smith of Shooters Hill was an exponent of Vir- 

* Portrait in possession of Judge Willford, of Rich- 
mond, 
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ginian nobility. General John Smith was the 
son of Mary Jacqueline. He was in Dunmore’ s 
wars in 1774, commissioned colonel in 1776, 
commissioned county lieutenant by Patrick Hen- 
ry in 1777, and brigadier-general by James Mon- 
roe in 1801. In his keeping were the Scotch 
taken in the Chesapeake, the Hessians at Prince- 
ton, and the Saratoga prisoners. His brother 
Matthew fell while bearing a flag of truce at Ger- 
mantown, 

William Randolph, the progenitor of the dis- 
tinguished Randolph family, lived at Turkey 
Island, between James- 
town and Richmond. 
In that region, prolific 
of early Virginia his- 
tory, great landowners 
dwelt. The itinerant 
portrait painters, moy- 
ing from place to place, 
have left us an ever- 
lasting pleasure in the 
faces then portrayed, 
Edward Randolph was 
the seventh son of Wil- 
liam, the emigrant. 
His portrait must have 
been painted in Vir- 
ginia, for its appear- 
ance is that of a strip- 
ling, yet he might have 
had it done in En- 
gland, as he preferred 
his father’s native 
country, and returned 
there to live. His chil- 
dren, in turn, however, 
preferred Virginia, and 
in their posterity we 
still find our leading 
citizens. 

None of the man- 
sions which now stand 
upon the James are as 
quaint as Carter’s Creek, which, as firm as when 
first built, stands upon the ‘ Burwell’ land 
grant. Within the desolate rooms is a fit back- 
ground for old pictures. If the first Burwells 
had pictures, where are they? Their tombs with 
crest and long inscription are in good order ; 
and the strong, gloomy house in the county of 
Gloucester represents a rare style of architecture. 

The collection of portraits at Brandon is well 
known. The first and second William Byrd 
were opulent men of «esthetic taste, and their 
titled English friends hang at Brandon. It is 
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claimed that the picture of one William Byrd is 
by Vandyke, and one by Kneller. The picture 
of Daniel Parke, in the Byrd pictures, is inter- 


esting ; and that of Luey Parke, which now be- 
longs to Mrs. John Stewart (her great-grand- 
daughter), of Brook Hill, is lovely, and of course 
possesses an added charm when we know that 


she is the daughter of the man who brought 
Queen Anne the good news from Blenheim. 
Lucy Parke ¢ hamberlayne Bentley is her great- 
granddaughter, and was painted by Saunders. 
All of the Byrds, however, were not painted 
by old masters. William Byrd the second wrote 
to Governor Alexander Spotswood : ‘cTTAe per- 
son who has the honor to wait upon you with 
this letter is a man of good family, but either by 
the power of fortune, or his own mismanage- 
ment, is obliged to seek his Bread, a little of the 
latest, in a Strange Land. His name is Bridges, 





and his Profession Painting, and if you have any 
employment for him that way, he will be proud 
of obeying your Commands. He has drawn my 
children and several others in the neighborhood, 
and, tho’ he has not the masterly hand of a 
Lely or Kneller, yet had he lived so long ago, as 
when places were given to the most deserving, he 
might have pretended to be Sergeant Painter of 
Virginia.”’ 

Jane Byrd was one of the children whom 
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JANE BYRD. 


n a Painting by Bridges. 


Bridges painted. His ‘‘hall mark’’ is a curl 


falling over the shoulder. It is said that Jane 
Byrd was quite as lovely as her sister Evelyn, 
but Evelyn’s romantic affair with Lord Peter- 
borough gave her a wider reputation. ‘‘ Jane”? 
is not at Brandon, but in the Channing 
Page collection. It is probable that the pic- 
ture of Governor Spotswood in the Virginia 
Historical Society, and his daughter Dorothea 
which hangs beside him, and the Lady Spots- 
wood in the State Library, were painted by 
Bridges, in msequence of William Byrd’s 
note. 

The Robinson (of Chelsea) portraits embrace 
the Robinsons, Moores, and Spotswoods. Even 
the pretty governess of a hundred years ago, 
and Mr. Bickerton, the London merchant, who 
handled tl Pobo,”’ and purchased for the 
family in London their broeades and tapestry, 
silver tankards, ete., are portrayed. 

Impoverished Virginia aristocrats have been 
compelled to sell their pictures. The Lightfoot 
pictures from old Philip of ‘Sandy Point” 
have been purchased by a relation in Balti- 
more. Dr. Channing Page of New York has 
purchased reat many Page and Nelson 
pictures. No ‘‘ Page,’’or portrait of a Page, 
is at Rosewell to-day. 


In the Channing Page collection in New 
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EDWARD RANDOLPH. 


York is Colonel John Page, painted by Lely, in 
1660 ; and the stately Mary Mann, of Timber 
Neck, painted before 1700 (she was the cele- 
brated heiress whose domain stretched from 
‘* Werowocomoco,’’ or Powhatan’s Bay, where 
his wigwam stood, for miles along the York 
River) ; Mann Page I., painted in 1696 ; Mann 
Page IL., said to have been painted by Kneller 
(but it is not probable ), and Governor John 
Page, painted by Benjamin West. 

There are five pictures of the Wormeleys of 
Rosegill in the possession of the Nicolsons of 
Fanquier. Rosegill still stands in its pictur- 
esque dignity, but the Wormeleys are no longer 
there. If there were pictures of the Diggeses of 
Denbeigh, they have disappeared from the face 
of the earth. In the Virginia Gazette of Novem- 
ber 19th, 1756, this notice appeared : ‘* Yester- 
day Fortnight Ralph Wormeley, of Middle- 
sex County, Esquire, a young gentleman of fine 
estate was married to the celebrated Miss Sally 
serkeley, a young lady of great beauty and for- 
tune.”’ The miniature represents Sally Berkeley 
Nicolson, daughter of Robert Nicolson, surgeon 
of the Revolution, and great-granddaughter of 
Edmund Berkeley, Ralph Wormeley and Dud- 
ley Digges, and granddaughter of the Sally 
Berkeley, so kindly mentioned in the Virginia 
Gazette. 

Henry Tyler, the first of the name in Virginia, 
settled at ‘‘ Middle Plantation,’’ now the city of 
Williamsburg. His house still stands, and con- 
tains ‘‘many quaint features of ye olden time.” 
The mantelpieces are extremely pretty and after 
a rare design. Henry Tyler lived in Williams- 
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burg in the palmy days of the old burg, when 
the parishioners ‘‘ were often outed of their seats 
in church by the great concourse of strangers at 
the meeting of the general assembly.’’ Joanna 
Tyler was the granddaughter of the emigrant, 
who, at his death, left her ‘‘one young negro of 
the value of ten pounds or ten pounds in 
money.”’ In the Virginia Gazette, February 27th, 

737, we see that ‘Dr. McKenzie, of Charles 
City County, was marry’d to Miss Joanna Tyler, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Tyler, late of James 
City.”’ This Joanna was called the handsomest 
woman in the Colony of Virginia. She was aunt 
of Judge Tyler, great-aunt of President Tyler, 
and great-grandaunt of Lyon G. Tyler, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College. 

The portrait of Dorothea Spotswood Henry is 
by Sharpless. She was the daughter of Patrick 
Henry by his second marriage, and was one of 
the eleven children who romped over him as he 
lay on the floor. Her youth was spent at Red 
Hill, in sight of the Blue Ridge and the Peaks of 
Otter, which place is now owned by her nephew, 
William Wirt Henry, of Richmond. 

“Ichabod”? is written upon the sad old town 
of York. ‘‘ Little York ’’ was the name in colo- 
nial times. The one defiant object in it now is 
the old ‘‘ Nelson House,’’ Cornwallis’s head- 
quarters, Lafayette’s banquet hall, the home of a 
president of the colony, a signer of the Declara- 
tion, a general of the Revolution, and a governor 
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MAJOR JOHN MERCER, 


of Virginia. Likea sturdy fortress it echoes the 
country’s past. As one goes up to it from the 
river, and raises the old knocker, a harsh tone 
resounds through the bare halls, and the quick 
footsteps of Miss Nelson, who owns it, as she 
comes down herself to open the door, sound 
sharply. Within, the old wainscoting is in good 
order, but the polished floors are worn in many 
places to the dowels that keep the planks together. 
The drawing-room, where, until a few vears ago, 
many portraits hung, is entirely empty; the 
wainscoting and the carved mantel and doors are 
its only ornament, and the larger embrasured 
windows looking seaward. The collection of 
Nelson portraits is broken. William Nelson, the 
president of the colony, and his wife ‘‘ Betsy de 
Burnell, and his sister Elizabeth, as well as his 
son the ‘‘signer,’’ painted by Chamberlain in 
London in 1754, are in Richmond ; the others 
are scattered among scions of the family. 

In the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond 
is a splendid collection of Bolling portraits, 
mostly by Peale, from Robert Bolling, who mar- 
ried Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter of Poca- 
hontas, through four generations. They pass al- 
Ways to the oldest son of a certain line, and the 
present owner having no son and a small house, 
The pictures of the 
Mercers of Marlborough, in Stafford, are numer- 


they await the next heir. 


ous and beautiful. Some of them are the works 


of the best masters 
who married J 
portrayed in 


sons’ portraits 


Ann Roy, a colonial dame, 
Mercer I. of Marlborough, is 
great dignity by Hesselius ; her 
excellent, and her grand- 


son, Major John Mercer, painted in London by 


Leslie, and s wife, Mary Scott Swann, of 
Maryland, painted by Vanderlyn, are charming. 
The Newtons possess many fascinating portraits, 
two by Duran nd several which do not bear 
the ‘‘pinxit”’ that we long to find. Martha 


Tucker Newt among them, and must take 


her place as a esentative portrait in the matter 
of dress and ¢ 
if not a first-1 

There are 
immense val | unknown, in a region where 
no photogra exists. At Belle Farm, in 
Gloucester ( 


d pose of mother and child, 
work of art. 
portraits in rural Virginia of 


each picture is a work of 
art—there is t a poor one among them. 
There is Joly 
beautiful old 


of colonial times, taken in 
three-quarter figure, seated 
in an arm- looking up from the pages of 
his red pray k, and his son General Robert 
B. Taylor, « nder of the Virginia troops in 
1812. Lady Belches, an ancestress of the Har- 
woods of W\ is an old picture, and the 


most beautiful person one ever saw, a perfect 
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face, framed in soft, dark hair, with dark eyes 
and lashes and white throat, suggesting a flower 
upon its stem. The Lewises, too, are at Belle 
Farm, for Fanny Lewis married Fielding Taylor. 
There are Warner Lewis and Eleanor Gooche, 
widow of Lord Governor Gooche’s son, and al- 
ways called ‘‘The Lady Gooche,’’ and Warner 
Lewis, their son, painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and Augustine Warner, by Lely. 

At Rosewell, although there are no Page pic- 
tures, there is an interesting lot of the relatives on 
both the paternal and maternal side of Josiah L. 
Deans, late owner of Rosewell. There is Anna 
Maria Dandridge Bassett Deans, the granddaugh- 
ter of Anna Maria Dandridge, sister of Martha 
Washington. Two full-lengths of William 
Browne and his wife, Mary Burnet Browne, of 
srowne Hall, Folly Hill, Mass., painted in 1740. 
Mary Burnet was the daughter of Governor Wil- 
liam Burnet, of New York and Massachusetts, 
the son of Bishop Gilbert Burnet, the English 
historian. William Burnet Browne came to Vir- 
ginia and married Judith Carter at the close of 
the Revolution and settled at Elsing Green, King 
William County, Va. There is a beautiful Car- 
ter group at Rosewell, which hangs over the huge 
fireplace of the grand hall. 

There are two pictures of colonial maidens at 
the Virginia Historical Society which must ever 
hold our interest. They are the Randolph girls 
of Wilton, ‘‘ Naney”’ and ‘‘ Betsy ’’ in those old 
days, now ‘‘ Anne”? and ‘‘Elizabeth.’’ ‘‘ Naney”’ 
was Thomas Jefferson’s sweetheart; he called 


her ‘“‘ Nancy Wilton.’’ She married Benjamin 
Harrison, of Brandon, Surry County, the beau- 
tiful old home which has been so well written 


up; and Elizabeth married Philip Grymes of 


Brandon in Middlesex—another mansion pre- 
served in exquisite age and full of a romantic 
past. 

The Gordons of Lancaster have several pictures 
painted in 1750, or thereabouts. Mary Harrison, 
daughter of Nathaniel Harrison of Surry County, 
married Colonel James Gordon of Lancaster, 
member of the House of Burgesses ; and it is as 
a colonial dame that Hesselius painted her. She 
has a baby on her lap. Would it be amiss to say, 
in passing, that the babies in all the portraits 
which I know have the look of a sawdust doll? 
The artists have not the paternal spirit. 

In closing we will give the portrait of a daugh- 
ter of a colonial dame who, by her exceeding 
beauty, ruled Virginia in the middle of the pres- 
ent century. Her name was Anne Carmichael, 
and she lived at the historic town of Fredericks- 
burg. She married Mr. William Kemeys of New 
York, and lived but one year afterward. Her 
stepson, the noted sculptor Edward Kemeys, in 
writing to a friend, says : ‘‘ I was about six years 
old when my father brought her home to New 
York, but remember perfectly how she looked 
and how I loved her, and how, even as a child, 
I realized what I might have been if she had 
only lived ; and, coming to Fredericksburg as a 
Union soldier, my first impulse was to ask about 
her people and her home.”’ 
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THE GREAT CONFEDERATE’S PART 


IN THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


By COLONEL JOHN J. GARNE' 


Of the Confederate States Artillery, and Acting Chief of Artillery on the St 


f General Joseph E. Johnston 


at the Surrender at Greensboro, North Caroli 


IN TWO PAPERS. 


I] HE SECOND 

Tue soldiers of both armies awoke the next 
morning feeling confident that before night the 
great question of supremacy would be settled. 
The Federal position, from Culp’s Hill on the 
right to Round Top on the left, strong in itself, 
had been made stronger during the night by the 
throwing up of breastworks and the arrival of 
the corps which had not been in action on the 
Ist; so that when General Meade arrived on 
the field he found him- 
self well prepared for 
the coming attack. 
The Confederates did 
not by any means un- 
derrate the force and 
the position with which 
they had to contend. 
True, the success of 
the first day had in- 
spired them with great 
confidence ; but they 
realized that the con- 
ditions had changed, 
and that they would 
have to undergo a long 
struggle and a_ hard 
one to attain victory. 
The morning was 
pleasant, the air calm, 
the sun shone mildly 
through a smoky at- 
mosphere, though giv- 
ing evidence of increas- 
ing heat, and the whole 
outer world was quiet and peaceful ; there was 
nothing strikingly remarkable to foretoken the 
sanguinary strife that was to close the 2d of 
July. 

During the early part of the day the Confed- 
erate troops kept as quiet as possible, and nota 
sound was to be heard except the firing between 
the pickets and an occasional shot from the Fed- 
eral guns, for the purpose of feeling and develop- 
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ing our strength At four o’clock Anderson 
was on his wai take position on Seminary 
Ridge to the right of Pender, and he was fol- 
lowed by MecLaw’s and Hood’s divisions of 
Longstreet’s corps, with the exception of Law’s 
brigade. About this time Pickett, who had been 
left at Chambersburg, was moving toward the 
field, and Law was leaving the little village of 
New Guilford, where he had been posted to 
guard the rear, and 
Stuart with his cavalry 
left Carlisle. 

sv eleven that morn- 
ing the whole of our 
army, with the excep- 
tion of Pickett’s divis- 
ion, Stuart’s cavalry 
and Law’s brigade, 
were in position, en- 
tirely enveloping Get- 
tysburg on the west 
and southwest. 
Meade’s army had rec- 
tified and extended its 
positions during the 
morning, and his en- 
tire force was in posi- 
tion on the interior 
curve of the horse- 
shoe-shaped line which 
extended from Culp’s 
Hill to Round Top. 

The Federal line of 
battle, besides being 
immensely strong from its physical formation, was 
much shorter than ours, and any part of it could 
be reinforced, if necessity required, by short 
lines of march, and the movement of the troops 
was hidden from view by the high ridge. 

Time, it seemed to us, was everything, for it 
enabled the Federal commander to perfect his 
arrangements to meet the attack which was in- 
evitable, yet scareely a gun had been fired up to 
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this time. It was generally understood that 
General Longstreet should begin the fight of this 
day by an assault upon the enemy’s left at an 
early hour, and that the sound of his guns was 
to be the signal for an attack on the Federal 
right by Ewell, and then, when success favored 
these assaults, Hill was to have moved upon the 
centre of Meade’s line. It was the delay in the 
opening of the attack by our right that robbed 
this plan of a combined movement of the several 
corps of Lee’s army of its success. I do not un- 
dertake here to locate the responsibility of this 
delay, but in the light of subsequent knowledge 
obtained from the reports of the Union com- 
manders, it is, I think, fair to say that, with an 
army flushed with victory, and having all its 
corps in the positions deemed proper, the delay 
in attacking was grossly culpable. General Long- 
street says that on this morning he ‘‘ joined Gen- 
eral Lee, and again proposed the move to Meade’s 
left and rear. He was still unwilling to consider 
the proposition, but soon left me and rode off to 
see General Ewell and to examine the ground on 
our left, with a view to making the attack at that 
point. After making the examination and talk- 
ing to General Ewell, he determined to make the 
attack by the right, and, returning to where I 
was, announced his intention of so doing. About 
eleven o'clock he ordered the march, and put it 
under the conduct of his engineer officers, so as 
to be assured of their moving by the best route 
and encountering the least delay in reaching the 
position designated by him for the attack of the 
Federal left, at the same time concealing the move- 
ments then under orders from view of the Fed- 
erals.”? From this statement it would seem that 
General Longstreet places the responsibility for de- 
lay on General Lee; but there has been much 
acrimonious correspondence on this point be- 
tween General Longstreet and General Pendleton 
(General Lee’s Chief of Artillery), in which the 
latter places the entire onus of the delay on 
the former, and charges neglect of duty, and also 
says that General Lee complained bitterly of the 
course of the commander of the First Corps. The 
determination of such a question, however, can- 
not be arrived at from the correspondence of in- 
terested parties, and must eventually be left to 
the candor of time and history. Whatever de- 
cision may be reached, there can be no refutation 
of the fact, a palpable one in itself, that the fail- 
ure to carry out General Lee’s plans had a defi- 
nite effect on the result of this day’s fighting. 
That the plan was feasible there can be no doubt, 
and the entire army by common instinct seemed 
to realize it. 


As our army acted on the offensive, it was 
necessary for it to debouch from Seminary Ridge 
into the plain, in full view of the Union com- 
manders, and where all its principal operations 
could be observed by the signal corps at Round 
Top and Little Round Top ; and to reinforce any 
part of our line a long march was required, and 
much time would therefore be consumed. 

At length, at about 4 p.m., having perfected 
his plans, General Longstreet threw Hood’s di- 
vision. forward toward the Emmittsburg road, 
with McLaw’s supporting on the left, overlapped 
by Anderson. By the time this was accomplished 
the sun was away down the horizon, and an 
ominous silence seemed to hang over the con- 
tending armies. This silence was broken by the 
opening of a cannonade along the entire right 
and centre of the Confederate line, which was 
only equaled by that which followed on the next 
day. More than one hundred guns lined our 
front for a distance of three miles on Semi- 
nary Ridge, around to the Harrisburg road, and 
on the hills to the northwest of the town. 

Sickles’s corps of the Union army had been 
thrown in advance of the main line, and occupied 
Sherfy’s peach orchard ; and it was Longstreet’s 
first object to seize and hold it as a base for an 
advance on the main line. 

General Meade seemed also to have recognized 
the importance of this position, and, seeing that 
Sickles could not hold it alone, hastened forward 
reinforcements. In this place ensued what may 
be called ‘‘the pinch’’ of that day’s battle. 
Sickles’s veterans strove hard to resist the onset 
made upon them. The Confederates fought with 
the fierceness of tigers at bay, and they saw their 
foe driven back as the crown of their bravery. 
General Meade’s report shows that parts of the 
Second, Fifth, Sixth and Twelfth corps, with the 
whole of the Third, were unable to retain posses- 
sion of this important salient against the impetu- 
ous charges of Hood, MeLaws and Anderson. 

General Longstreet, in his description of the 
fight at this point, says: ‘The attack was made 
in splendid style by both divisions, and the Fed- 
eral line was broken by the first impact. They 
retired, many of them, in the direction of Round 
Top, behind boulders and fences, which gave 
them shelter, and where they received reinforce- 
ments,”’ 

The point aimed at by General Lee in making 
this attack was to break through the Federal left 
and flank, the main body occupying the centre 
and right. 

To a certain extent he was successful, for, hav- 


ing taken the peach orchard and carried every- 
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thing before him in 
this battle-wave, which 
had extended from 
Round Top west to the 
peach orchard, Hood 
was preparing a move- 
ment to capture the 
stronghold of the left 
—Round Top—and 
thus either compel a 
surrender or a retreat 
from Cemetery and 
Culp’s Hills. He dis- 
covered that Little 
Round Top had not 
been occupied, and 
that a very meagre 
force had been placed 
in front of this hill. 
He regarded its capt- 
ure as the crowning- 
point of this day’s 
fighting. Placing him- 
self in the front line of 
his most trusted men, 
and pointing to the 
rock- bound, sombre 
summit, which he 
yearned to possess, he 


GENERAL 


led them with a wild impetuosity through the 
Union line on to the very base of the mountain’s 





killed, and O’Rorke 
also fell a victim to 
his courage. 

While the troops of 
both armies at this 
point were pausing for 
breath to renew the 
contest, important 
events were taking 
place on the Emmitts- 
burg road, where An- 
derson’s three bri- 
gades, under Wilcox, 
Perry and Wright, 
were driving the Fed- 
erals from their posi- 
tions; and soon after 
their whole line was 
irrevocably destroyed, 
and the forces which 
Longstreet had been 
so long trying to dis- 
lodge gave way in dis- 
order. 

At length, when Law 
had reformed his line, 


~ eeabes. he renewed the assault 


From Photo by Cook. with his almost eX- 


hausted troops, and 
found that Weed’s brigade and Hazlett’s battery 
had been brought up as reinforcements. Again 


side. Here he was met bya perfect cyclone of the unequal contest was hotly sustained. The 


fire from the hill, which, having been largely re- 
inforced, now swarmed with thousands of fresh 
troops. All this time General Vincent, of the 
Union army, was sorely pressed by General Law’s 
Confederate brigade, which had now reached the 
field. This contest was hand-to-hand for a time, 
but Law made a flank movement, and, having 
cut Vincent off from the rest of the army, was on 
the very point of gaining the much-coveted sum- 
mit, when again fresh troops under Warren and 
my old classmate at West Point, O’ Rorke, were 
pushed forward to the crest. 

Here victory was snatched from the grasp of 
Law by the impetuous valor of the troops under 
O’ Rorke, who, having received a volley from the 
Confederates, clubbed their muskets, and, with a 
wild shout of desperation, rushed upon those 
who but a moment before were the victors, and 
drove them down the hill. Another attempt was 
made by Law to force this line, but Vincent, hav- 
ing recovered from his earlier embarrassment, 
quickly came to the rescue, and this second effort 
ended in a repulse. In this action the brave and 


gallant Hood was severely wounded, Vincent was hideousness ; but, 


carnage was awful. Another effort to turn the 
Federals’ left caused Law to extend his line too 
much, and a vigorous charge drove them back, 
leaving behind them several hundred wounded 
and prisoners. 
Thus ended the frightful contest for the posses- 
sion of this pos The last heroic 
effort had been made by the Confederates ; gods 
could do no more. All their gallant endeavors 
had cost the priceless treasure of a host of as 
brave men as 


tion of vantage. 


er drew a sword on the field of 
battle ; and as the friendly curtain of night be- 
gan to throw her merciful shadow over the terri- 
ble scene of blood, mortal suffering and death, the 
sharp rattle of the musketry died away into a 
sound like the measured beating of muffled 
drums, the hoarse grumbling of the destructive 
artillery, ‘‘difficult music for men to face,” 
faded into a mere growl, and a gentle breeze 
drove away the pall of smoke that had hid be- 
neath it a picture of human misery sufficient 
to quail the stoutest heart. The sublime hor- 
ror of this scene stood forth in all its ghastly 


thank Heaven! there came 
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THE LOST CAUSE, 


a cessation here in the work of carnage and 
death. 

Further effort at this point was worse than 
folly. While the Confederates had gained the 
peach orchard and forced the Union line back 
some three-quarters of a mile, and inflicted great 
loss upon the troops engaged, the great object 
had not been attained. When the morning 
dawned it was truly a second Gibraltar, for it 
was covered with a perfect network of breast- 
works, and from its summit frowned down upon 
the troops in the plain below twelve thirty¢pound 
Parrott guns. 

Scarcely had the tumult of battle ended on our 
right when Ewell renewed it on our left. Here, 
again, some excuse was to be made for delay ; 
and it was said that an adverse wind had _ pre- 
vented Ewell from hearing the sound of Long- 
street’s guns, and therefore he did not attack, as 
had been contemplated. Hill, too, had remained 
inactive, with the exception of the brigades of 
Anderson’s division, which were covering Long- 
street’s left. I have never heard any reason as- 
signed for this. 

Late in the afternoon, when Longstreet’s di- 
visions had finished their dreadful day’s work, 
Ewell opened fire with his batteries on the Fed- 
eral position on Culp’s Hill. Having discovered 


that an attempt on the north and east sides of 
the hill was impracticable, Johnson plunged his 
battalions into the vortex of Rock Creek and es- 
saved to turn the Federal position by the south- 
east. His dispositions were completed at about 
7 p.M., and for the first time on this memorable 
(lay was the battle in progress on our left. 
Previous to that time there had been some 
fighting on this part of the line, but it had 
ceased. Early attacked the Eleventh Corps, ly- 
ing on the flank of the northeastern knob of 
Cemetery Hill, and resting near a stone wall 
which extended southward from Houck’s brick- 
yard. One portion of these divisions of Johnson 
and Early moved obliquely across the brow of a 


hill behind which they were lying, and came up 


in front of the wall; while another moved up a 
low valley stretching from Rock Creek along the 
northern flank of Culp’s Hill. To the Louisi- 
anians under that gallant soldier and true-hearted 
gentleman, General Harry Hays, was committed 
the perilous task of making the charge upon the 
guns. They dashed forward with furious deter- 
mination, and although they lost half their men 
in killed and wounded, they rushed over the 
wall up to the cannon. Here a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight, with clubs, stones and missiles of 
all kinds, ensued. The victory which the noble 
men of Louisiana had won by their valor was, | 
may say, thrown away by the failure of the sup- 
port which such an assault should have received. 
Some of these men remained on the hill all night, 
and I had it from General Hays’s lips that the 
hill was deserted to a great extent by the Union 
men, and might have been held if troops had 
been sent there on the morning of the 3d. 

Ewell had directed that a similar attack should 
be made about the same time in the rear of 
Culp’s Hill, through a valley leading up from 
Rock Creek toward Spangler’s Spring. It is 
supposed that General Ewell believed this point 
to have been left uncovered, to a great extent, 
by the removal of the troops to reinforce Sickles ; 
but such did not prove to be the case. Charging 
up the hill, under cover of the forest and the ap- 
proaching darkness, to their surprise our men 
met a desperate resistance from a brigade of 
Geary’s command. They literally covered the 
hillside with their wounded and dead. The 
scarred timber along the side of the hill clearly 
shows to this day the obstinacy with which the 
men fought to claim this vantage ground of our 
left. From 7 to 9:30 p.m. the roar of musketry 
was incessant, and it was so terrible, that as it 
broke upon the still night air the very earth 
seemed to tremble with terror. 
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But while our men were hurled back on this 
part of the line, at that part near Spangler’s 
Spring they were successful in crossing the 
works, and advancing to the Baltimore turnpike. 
Had not this occurred at so late an hour it 
would have been disastrous to the Federal army. 
But being fearful of falling into large masses 
they proceeded no further. 

During the night, or at early dawn of the next 
day (July 3d), Rodes’s division was moved to 
the left, and Ewell had his entire corps massed 
on the right flank of the Federal army, ready to 
push the advantage which he had 
gained during the second day. 
Hill’s corps occupied the same 
position it held in the morning, 
and Pickett having arrived and 
taken position to the left of 
Anderson, and on Heth’s right, 
made Longstreet master of the 
situation on our right. 

And so the day ended, fortune 
wavering between the two armies 
on which to cast her smiles of 
victory. The Confeder- 
ates had been baffled in 
their purpose with which 
they had begun the fight 
in the afternoon, but 
they had been so inter- 
spersed with small suc- 
cesses, here, there, and 
everywhere on the field 
over which they had 
fought, that 
they were en- 
couraged to be- 
lieve they 
might yet suc- 
cessfully win 
the blind god- 
dess to favor 
them. 

They were 
in excellent 
spirits when 
night brought 
the battle to a 
close, far more 
so than their 
intrepid oppo- 
nents. They had demonstrated that they were 
foemen worthy of the steel of the Army of the 
Potomac. The two commanders, Lee and Meade, 
held councils of war during the night, and reached 
the conclusion that while neither side had gained 
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5 
much, both had suffered heavy losses, an en- 
couraging state of affairs for bloody deeds on 
the morrow. 
HE THIRD DAY. 

Tue third morning found the two armies in the 
positions in which the second day had left them. 
In our army the thought was uppermost that the 


day would establish the Confederacy. That de- 
feat awaited our troops was never entertained. 
The frowning cannon from Cemetery Hill along 


the Union line to the left stood eager-mouthed. 
The morning began serene and quiet. Day- 

light had just appeared when the 
commanders began to rectify and 
strengthen the lines of their armies, 
guided by the experiences which 
had been so dearly earned. 

During the night the Federal 
divisions which had been called 
away to reinforce other parts of the 
line were ordered back to Culp’s 
Hill. Geary, finding 
that his former ground 
had been occupied, 
formed his returning 
troops on the right of 
those already in posi- 
tion, and at an early 
hour opened the attack 
on the Confederates who 
had made a lodgment 
on Culp’s Hilland near 
the Baltimore pike the 
night before. 

The conflict lasted 
for several hours 
with varying suc- 
cess; the charges 
of our men, al- 
though made with 
great spirit, seemed 
to avail little 
against the redou- 
bled efforts of the 
opposing Federals. 

As the day ad- 
vanced its increas- 
ing heat rendered 
the awful contest 
still more awful, 
and the hand-to- 

hand encounters and the constantly recurring 
incidents of bravery and accidents of death 
were equaled only by the number of the brave 

contestants. The remnant of Johnson’s divi- 

sion, which had so boldly and gallantly carried 
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the positions in front of our left, were now 
formed for one grand final effort to drive back 
and double up the Union right. 

The arrived, and at eleven 
o’ clock Johnson’s men, with a wild yell that rent 


awful moment 
the air, surged forward in their impetuous zeal. 
They were met by Geary’s men and the other 
troops which the skillful Warren had brought to 
the defence of this position, with that cool intre- 
pidity which characterizes the fighting of men in 
desperate straits, and Johnson’s wearied lines 
back fearful With a 
keen perception of the effect of this repulse 
Geary moved forward, and in a countercharge 
of great enthusiasm 
broke the Con- 
federate line, which 
reluctantly and sul- 
lenly yielded the 
ground which had 
been so dearly won. 
This was the last 
effort made to turn 
the Federal right, 
and, beyond a de- 
sultory fire at inter- 
vals to create a 
diversion in that di- 
rection, the left of 
ourarmy had played 
its part in this great 
drama of battles. 
There is little doubt 
that General Lee ac- 
cepted the results of 
the first and second 
days’ battles as suc- 
cesses for our army, 
for we had gained 
possession of ground 


were driven with loss. 


he 


from which we had 
driven the forces of 
the Union, and we had captured a large num- 
ber of prisoners and had added many field-guns 
to our artillery corps. While the combats had 
had succeeded in 
driving back heavy and obstinate columns, en- 
countering masses which outnumbered us at the 
various points of attack, yet we could not point 
to much that evidenced victorious results. 

The Union army was still there in our front, 
and unwhipped and defiant as it was when Lee 


been fierce and bloody, we 


said to Longstreet on the evening of the first 
day: ‘‘ They are there in position, and I am go- 
ing to whip them or they are going to whip me.”’ 


It is a fact that can hardly be denied, that the 
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success of the first day precipitated the battle of 
the second, and that of the second brought about 
the awful slaughter that made Pickett’s charge 
on the third the wonder and admiration of the 
nations of the earth. 

Of course it was impossible for anyone but the 
great commander himself to know exactly what 
he proposed doing ; but no officer who gave the 
problem a careful thought could fail to recognize 
the importance of the situation and the great 
character of the stake for which we were playing 
as well as the hazardous nature of the game. If 


we should succeed, Washington, Baltimore, the 
whole State of Maryland and a large part of 


Pennsylvania would 

fall into our hands. 

We could relieve 

the wasted fields and 

exhausted resources 

of the theatre of war 

in Virginia, and 

subsist our armies 

upon the rich soil 

of the newly cap- 

tured territory. Be- 

sides, there was the 

political aspect of 

such a victory. The 

peace party North, 

on account of the 

failure of the Fed- 

eral Government to 

bring the war to a 

successful close, was 

rapidly growing into 

power, and every 

defeat for the Union 

brough fresh al- 

lies to their cause ; 

and it was reason- 

able to conclude 

that a crushing de- 

feat, such as this day’s fight might bring, would 

turn the scale in favor of a declaration of peace 

on the only terms the Confederates asked— 

namely, independence. On the other hand, 

what would another repulse entail? A_ retreat 

the the face of army 

already exhausted by long marches and weak- 

ened by a three-days’ battle, the like of which 

is not recorded in history, with naught but 

the knowledge of a hard-earned repulse to in- 

spire new hopes, and a return to the scenes of 
so many defeats. 

Surely the sacrifice was worth making, and 

General Lee was right. He had already made 


across Potomac in an 
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the effort to beat the enemy upon his flanks ; 
nothing was now left but to hurl a fresh column 
against his centre, and, if possible, to break the 
line and snatch a victory from a partial defeat. 
This he determined to attempt. 

I have quoted largely from General Longstreet 
because he occupied so important a position, and 
because his views seem to be so opposed to those 
of General Lee, and I again return to his com- 
ments on this day’s fight. He says: ‘‘On the 
night of the 2d I sent to our extreme right 
to make a little reconnaisance in that direction, 
thinking General Lee might yet conclude to 
move around the Federal left.’’ And again: 
‘*The position of the Federals was quite strong, 
and the battle of the 2d had concentrated 
them so that I considered an attack from the 
front more hazardous than the battle of the 2d 
had been. I was disappointed when General 
Lee came to me on the morning of the 3d 
and directed that I should renew the attack 
against Cemetery Hill, probably the strongest 
point of the Federal line.’”’ Longstreet again 
urged General Lee to move on the right, but the 
latter answered that he was going to take them 
where they were, on Cemetery Hill, and added : 
‘*T want you to take Pickett’s division and make 
the attack. I will reinforce you by two divisions 
of the Third Corps.’’ Longstreet says he strongly 
opposed this, contending that 15,000 men were 
not enough for the purpose. The sequel proved 
that they were not ; but what had become of An- 
derson, McLaws and Hood? and did the two di 
visions of the Third Corps give Pickett’s men the 
promised support? It is a matter of current, and 
was of contemporaneous, belief that not one of 
these supporting divisions went boldly to the at- 
tack when Pickett was struggling with over- 
whelming numbers at the angle in Hancock’s 
front. Is it possible that General Longstreet’s 
‘*disappointment’’ above referred to could have 
had anything to do with their tardiness or lack 
of action ? 

At seven minutes past one, to be precise—I re- 
member looking at my watch—we heard the om- 
inous booming of a cannon fired by the Wash 
ington Artillery on the right centre of the Con- 
federate line. General Lee from his position 
heard it, and knew what it meant. Confidence 
in his plans had imparted to his noble soul a 
calmness majestic in its grandeur. The echoes 
of that discharge had scarcely died away over the 
field when 150 guns on each side opened fire. 
The combined roar was deafening. It seemed to 
benumb every sense but that of fear. It was ter- 
rible. The air was filled with deadly lines of 


whizzing, screaming, bursting shells and solid 
shot. Brave men, inured to danger, looked into 
each other’s faces, upon which no fear was de- 
picted. The combined elements of Nature could 
not produce at fearful din. 

We had pla our guns on the hills near the 
Bonaughton R near the York Road, near the 
Harrisburg Ri nd on Seminary Ridge along 
our whole lin point above Round Top, the 

ject the Federal artillery on 

circle of cross fires, and to 
nt and to destroy it. Great 
creater still were the results 
plish before the day was over. 
t day’s drama of war had been 
upon, and we watched the 
keen interest of men who 
accomplishment of their 
that is of life and hope to 


purpose being t 
Cemetery Hill 
enable us to dis 
was the object 
we hoped to a 
Every point in t 
earefully calcu 
development wit! 
know that up 
ends depends 


them. 

From my position on Seminary Ridge I 
watched the awful work. As I recall the scene 
now, it required an almost stoical philosophy 
to hope for anything beyond the total annihila- 
tion of all concerned in the terrible struggle. 


The commanding position occupied by the Fed- 
eral guns on Cemetery Hill, and the elevated 
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ground which gradually 
slopes away from it on both 
sides, enabled them to do 
the more effective work. 
Their shot and shell tore 
ruthlessly through our lines, 
making many horrid gaps. 
Along Seminary Ridge was 
a thick growth of saplings, 
among which stood sturdy 
trees, and many of them 
fell before the leaden rain 
as if they had been assailed 
by a tornado. There was 
no thought of flinching 
along our line from the 
galling fire we were receiv- 
ing. To flee to the rear 
meant almost as certain 
death as to stand boldly to 
the guns. The Federal shot 
and shell flew around us 
and over our heads into the 
country back of us at least two miles, and to seek 
safety by skulking to the rear was to invite an ig- 
nominious death. 


GENERAL 


I take a natural pride in say- 
ing that our troops exhibited no timidity in fac- 
ing the frightful ordeal to which they were being 


subjected. Man to man they stood, shoulder to 
shoulder at the guns as if each felt himself the 
bulwark of the Confederacy’s hopes, and was de- 
termined to stand ready to beat back every hos- 
tile billow which confronted us. For one hour 
and thirty minutes the cannonading continued 
with unabated force from start to finish, and 
then it gradually diminished in its intensity 
until it ceased along both lines. 

A word as to the purpose of this great artillery 
duel, the greatest since the world began. In the 
morning General Lee had reconnoitred the Fed- 
eral position from the college cupola, and had 
come to the conclusion that the left centre was 
the weakest part in the enemy’s lines. With 
that discovery he determined upon a move, the 
greatest ever conceived by a commanding gen- 
eral, and, as the result proved, the most fatal. 
One formidable obstacle stood in the way of his 
hopes — the Federal artillery. By opening an 
attack along the entire line with his own guns 
he hoped to be able to destroy many of the 
enemy’s, besides exhausting his stock of am- 
munition, so that when the crucial test of the 
day came—the breaking of the Federal line at 
the left centre—their heavy guns would be prac- 
tically useless for defensive purposes. 

What was to be the next move? was a ques- 
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LEE. 


tion in the minds of both 
armies during the calm 
which succeeded the can- 
nonading. 

In the morning Lee had 
told Longstreet to order 
Pickett’s division, which 
belonged to his corps, to 
make an attack in force on 
the Federal left centre. 
Pickett had been apprised 
of the work which had been 
cut out for him to do, and, 
like the 
was, held himself in readi- 


brave officer he 
ness to perform his duty. 
His division, consisting of 
three under the 
command of Garnett, Kem- 
per and Armistead, lay in 
a clump of woods almost 
directly opposite the ob- 
jective point which they 
were to attack. The three brigades were made 
up of fifteen regiments from Virginia, all true 
and tried men who had won many laurels on 
the battlefields of their native State. They 
had received premonitions of the work that 
was in store for them, and, as they lay under 


brigades 


P. HILL, 


cover in the woods, all seemed as merry and 
careless as a pleasure party out for a holiday. 
Merry jokes, quips and songs, enlivened the 
tedium of waiting. I have talked with many 
of the survivors of that historic charge, and 
their description of their feelings before start- 
ing across the field to the attack accords with 
the coolness, the courage and determination 
which they displayed on that dreadful day. The 
time had come. The hour was ripe for the 
fruition of the hopes of the Confederacy. 
General Pickett mounted his white charger, 
and, riding up to Longstreet, asked for orders. 
‘‘Shall I move forward, General?’ he asked, 
pointing to the Federal left centre, at the angle 
of the stone wall directly in his front. Long- 
street looked the hero in the face, with firm-set 
lips and a glance of hesitation and doubt. He 
had opposed the movement, had no faith in it, 
and was reluctant to give verbal assent to it. 
But, veteran soldier that he was, he 
to the will and desire of his 
officer, and nodded his head affirmatively to 
Pickett’s question. The latter seemed to become 
imbued with a sense of the mighty responsibility 
that had been imposed upon him. He realized, 
as he afterward told me, that a duty had been 


bowed 
commanding 
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intrusted to him, the grandest that ever fell to 
the lot of a commanding officer. Raising his hat 
in salute he remarked, ‘‘I shall go forward, sir,”’ 
and then rode back to his command. 

Pickett was the very embodiment of a soldier 
born for immortal deeds. His bearing impressed 
his troops with the high sense of duty which an- 
imated him in all he undertook. He had a sol- 
dier’s appreciation of the niceties of his profes- 
sion. At the head of his 
gracefully, with his jaunty cap raked well over 
on his right ear. His long auburn locks, care- 
fully tended, hung almost to his shoulders in 
picturesque profusion. His coolness is illustrated 
by an incident which occurred shortly after he 
had given orders to his brigade commanders to 


command he rode 


prepare for the charge. 

He was sitting on his horse when General Wil- 
cox rode up to him, and, taking a flask of whisky 
from his pocket, said: ‘‘ Pickett, take a drink 
with me ; in an hour you'll be in hell or glory.”’ 

‘¢ Be it so, General Wilcox,’’ returned Pickett, 
taking the proffered drink ; ‘‘ whatever my fate, 
I shall do my duty like a brave man.”’ 

The line being formed, the gallant 
whom were centred a people’s hope of a nation 
Nothing interrupted 


men on 


moved out of the woods. 
the view of this superb 
the 
cannon-covered top of 


movement. From 
Cemetery Hill along 
the Federal line the 
soldiers of the Federal 
with 
un- 
mixed with admiration, 


army watched, 


wonderment not 
the oncoming of those 
heroic columns ; while 
the Confederates looked 
on admiringly, hoping 
against hope that suc- 
reward the 


courage 


cess would 
splendid 
evinced by Pickett’s 
When a _ short 
from their 
starting-point they 
obliqued to the right, 
and then to the left, in 
order to secure cover in 
the undulations of the 
plain across which they 


men. 
distance 


were moving. By some 
strange fatality the ar- 
tillery smoke, which 


had settled over the 
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field after the cannonading, and hung there 
close to the ground, lifted after the Confederate 
division had reached some distance in its journey 
to death and glory, and revealed distinctly to 
both armies the ement then being made. 
Marehing in lirection of the objective po- 
sition, with measured steps and unfaltering cour- 
age, Pickett’s d 
their goal with: 


sion drew nearer and nearer to 
hindrance from the foe. What 
their attack to be a bloodless 


) \\ 


did it mean ° 
Thess 


stinctively to tl 


victory ? questions that sprung in- 
ls of the gallant men. Sud- 
denly a cloudh f flame, shot and shell came 
thundering fro. idge into the devoted ranks. 
There was no ing, no 
Pickett’ s 


daunted a front 


halting ; on went 
as solid and as un- 
rock of Gibraltar. Many 
re left by their brave com- 

they fell. There was no 
t duty, and that stern duty 
Again and again the Fed- 
forth a rain of solid shot, 


men, nting 
dead and woun 
rades on the s) 
time for anythin 
was ahead of tl 
eral batteries 

shell, shrapnel 
stinted 
quickly closed 


canister upon them in un- 

Horrid rents, which 

vere made in their lines as 
teadily forward, a thundercloud 

it be stayed. The Federals, 
seeing that they were 
dealing with a despe- 
rate foe, increased their 
fire, if possible, but 
with no apparent effect 
except to mark the 
track which the 
force was moving with 
the dead and wounded 


waieenadiem were 
the men presse 
of war that wo 


over 


heroes. 

there a 
sublimer exhibition of 
bravery on any battle- 


Never was 


field. Courage was per- 
sonified in every man. 
On they went in the 
face of the relentless 
hail of death that was 
beating against them. 
General Armistead was 
seen, with his hat held 
aloft on his sword to 
serve as a guide, march- 
ing resolutely at the 
head of his gallant men. 
Shot and shell whistled 
about him, yet he was 
undaunted. His jour- 
ney was a desperate 
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one, but he continued bravely, not with the 
courage of desperation, but with the courage of 
a perfect man and a gallant soldier. ‘‘ Don’t 
flinch an inch, boys,’’ he had said to his men, 
before starting away, and they were heroically 
responding. 

The carnage in their ranks was fearful to con- 
template. It like cold-blooded 
butchery than systematic war. That part of our 
army not engaged watched the gallant band in 
painful suspense. It 


seemed more 


did not seem within the 
limit of human endeavor that they could ever 
reach the objective point, so terrible was the 
slaughter to which they were being subjected. 
On they went, with every step becoming more 
determined. Surely there was never seen such 
matchless heroism. Nothing could stay or check 
them. When within a short distance of the Fed- 
eral line, their wild yells of defiance were heard 
above the thundering of the guns. The greatest 
moment of their lives had come. They dashed 
forward in a wild and disordered rush. Garnett, 
whose brigade was in the front line, fell dead 
within a hundred yards of the Union front, 
sword in hand. His men rushed madly upon 
the 69th and 71st Pennsylvania Regiments, which 
had awaiting the oncoming attack. At 
this moment they were brought under the fire 
of a Union brigade, which was occupying a small 
wood in advance and to the left of the point of 
Pickett’s attack. Hancock, realizing the purpose 
of the attack, and always on the alert to seize a 
favorable opportunity, threw a force on Pickett’s 
flank. 

Two of Armistead’s regiments were frightfully 
decimated and thrown into a disorganized state 


been 


The remainder of his bri- 
gade dropped in the rear of the centre of Pickett’ s 
line. Armistead, swinging his sword wildly, and 
rushing from point to point, urged his men for- 
ward, and reached the front rank between Kem- 
per and Garnett. In the impetuous rush which 
ensued these brigades became a compact strug- 


by this movement. 


gling mass of human beings all bent on bloody 
work. Pushing forward, as if moved by some 
irresistible force superior to the individual will, 
they threw themselves upon the Union line like 
so many thunderbolts. 
The shock was terrific. It appeared impossi- 
ble for human power to withstand it, and for a 
moment it seemed that it must sweep everything 
before it. With what interest we 
watched the scene. General Lee from a con- 
venient point, stood calmly looking at the strug- 
gle. Not an expression of his face or an action 
indicated that he had other than hopes of suc- 


breathless 
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cess. He was as imperturbable as a rock. What 
emotions swayed his soul at that supreme mo- 
ment, he and God only know. 

The first line of the Federals was pierced and 
they were driven back upon the earthworks near 
the artillery. There the work of death was re- 
newed with frightful slaughter. Charges of 
grapeshot were fired into Pickett’s men with ter- 
rible effect. Hancock and Gibbon rushed up their 
reserves to help stay the furious onslaught of 
the Virginians. Hall rectified his line, which 
had been outflanked on the right. Harker ad- 
vanced with his left, and almost took Pickett in 
reverse. 


All these movements made under the 
excitement threw the Federal troops 
into the same disordered state as their oppo- 


greatest 


nents, and, mingled in a confused mass, the only 
way of distinguishing one from the other was 
the blue and gray. The fighting became like 
that of an infuriated mob. Confederates and 
Federals faced each other with clubbed muskets, 
their faces distorted with the fury of madmen. 
Commands were useless, they could not be heard 
above the din. 

A clump of trees just within the angle wall be- 
came the objective point of the Confederates, 
Armistead resolved to take it. 


on 


Placing his hat 
his sword, he rallied about him 150 men, 
who were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead. Rushing forward with his gallant band 
he reached a Federal gun, and just as he had ad- 
jured his followers to give them the cold steel he 
fell dead in his tracks pierced with bullets. 
The death of this gallant officer marked the com- 
plete failure of the Confederate assault; and 
beaten, but not dismayed, Pickett’s men re- 
traced their way across the field, now strewn 
with their dead. Riding up to General Lee 
Pickett dismounted, and saluting, said, in a 
tremulous with ‘General, 
noble division has been swept away.”’ 

‘‘T alone am responsible, General Pickett,’’ 
Lee replied, with that quiet dignity which al- 
ways characterized him. 

It was expected that General Meade, after this 
signal repulse, would place himself at the head 
of his victorious soldiers and 


voice, sorrow : my 


lead a counter- 
but, with the exception of the advance 
of a few skirmishers, there was no movement of 
the Federal line. In anticipation of such an at- 
tack our lines were reformed along the Seminary 
Ridge, and everything put in readiness for de- 
fence. 


charge ; 


We watched with intense anxiety every move- 
ment of the troops in our front, and felt any- 
thing but secure. At night General Lee with- 
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drew that portion of Ewell’s corps which 
had occupied the town, and our men were or- 
dered to strengthen the Seminary Ridge by 
throwing up a line of rifle-pits. The wounded 
that could be transported were placed in ambu- 
lances and wagons, and, under the escort of Gen- 
eral Imboden’s brigade of cavalry, were started 
back by way of Chambersburg toward the Poto- 
mac, 


Many wounded were necessarily left be- 
hind and at farmhouses along the route, and yet 


the train that bore the others away, with its ac- 
companying baggage-train and artillery and cay- 
alry to guard it, covered a distance of seventeen 
miles. Although the Federal cavalry was sent, 
on the 4th, in pursuit of this train, it did not 
reach it until it was in comparative safety: at 
Williamsport. Here a desperate effort was made 
to capture not only this but the ammunition 
train, which, by forced marches from Winches- 
ter, had reached this point on its way to join the 
army. however, arrived in 
time to prevent this rich train from falling into 
the Federal hands. 

In the meantime General Lee remained in po- 


Stuart’s cavalry, 


sition with his entire force on Seminary Ridge 
throughout the 4th, and while we knew that 
it was a national holiday, the sound of no na- 
tional airs floated across the plain of death that 
separated the two armies, and the firing of sa- 
lutes was heard only in the reverberation that 
still lingered in the mountains and valleys from 
the great cannonade of the day before. The rain 
fell throughout the day in cold, chilling sheets 
that added still more to the feeling of depression 
that pervaded the army. 

The gloomy day was drawing to a close when 
General A. P. Hill stopped to warm himself by 
my bivouac fire. I saw plainly that his spirit 
was gone, and that he made no effort to hide the 
fact. Presently, without a word of comment 
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upon the result, he turned sorrowfully toward 
me and said; ‘* Colonel, we must return to Vir- 
ginia and prepare to try it again.”’ 

When darkness had fully set in the troops 
were quietly put on 
road through 
gerstown and thy 


the march on the direct 
mountain passes toward Ha- 
Potomac. 

Lee concentrated his army in the vicinity of 
t as his pontoon train had been 
s the heavy rains of the two pre- 


Hagerstown ; 

destroyed, and 
ceding days had swollen the Potomac so as to 
render it too d 


Selectir 


ep to be forded, he was unable to 
i strong position with his right 
er near Falling Waters, and his 
beyond 
west of that town, he proceed- 
iwait the subsiding of the river 

| of a pontoon bridge. 


cToss, 
resting on the 
left extending Hagerstown and resting 
on a creek to t 
ed to fortify a 
or the construct 
not further n 
mained in this 


He was 
ested by Meade’s army, but re- 
position until July 14th, when he 

returned to the Virginia side of the Potomac. 

Thus ended the great campaign of Gettysburg. 
The Army of Northern Virginia, on May 31st, 

1863, contained an effective force of 88,754 offi- 

of whom the following were under 

General staff and infantry, 59,420 men ; 

cavalry, 10,292; artillery, 4,756—a total of 

74,468 men th 200 pieces of artillery. This 

army arrived the field of Gettysburg—5,000 

being added from different sourees—with 80,000 

Deducting the mounted men from this, 

Lee carried into action in the three days’ fight 

about 68,000 men and about 200 guns.  Pick- 

ett’s division consisted of 4,900 men. 

The Army of the 
July Ast, 1865, 
85,000 infantry 
outnum bering 
and 140 guns 
the Confederates 


cers and men, 
arms: 


men, 


Potomac bore on its returns 
7,000 artillery, 10,500 cavalry, 
ind 352 pieces of artillery, thus 
the Confederates by 35,000 men 
Thé Federals lost 23,003, and 
20,451. 


CULP’S HILL, FROM EVERGREEN CEMETERY 





A STAFF OFFICER’S 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL 


LEE. 


By CoLoneL M. V. Moore.* 


Tue first time I ever saw General Lee, in a 
near view, was, if I remember correctly, at West 
Point, some time before the war. From the very 
first he impressed me as being the very beau 
ideal of the soldier—a man 
mand. 


born also to com- 
He was then simply the colonel. He 
sat on his horse in that same superb, stately 
and magnificent pose which became so familiar 
He was at the 
same time an exceedingly handsome man, cer- 
tainly the finest looking horseman I ever saw. 

But little did I dream, as I stood in a group 
of cadets on the peace- 


to his soldiers in the late war. 


ful parade grounds at 
the National Military 
Academy, that the 
next time I was to look 
into the handsome offi- 
cer’s face it would be 
in the fierce conflict of 
bloody battle in which 
the gay young cadets 
then about me were to 
be arrayed in hostile 
phalanx against each 
other. So far as I now 
know, only one man 
that I saw at that time 
from the South is now 
living —Colonel Paul 
Faison of North Caro- 
lina. The rest went 
in the horrible 
vortex of the war. My 
intimate friend at that 
time, Cadet Zed Wil- 
lett of 
mere boys that we then 
were 


down 


ee 
rennessee— 
COLONEL 


afterward fell as captain commanding a 
company of splendid young fellows from that 


State, many of whom went down 
him at Shiloh on that bloody 
April, 1862. 

The next time I was face to face with General 


to death with 
afternoon, in 


* Colonel Moore served in both of the great armies of the Confederate States. 
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Lee was years afterward at Sharpsburg, Md., in 
the din of that fearful struggle on the banks of 
the Antietam. I had been sent as the bearer of 
a dispatch from the commander of my (cavalry) 
regiment. I found the revered army chief in 
a large grove on an eminence overlooking: the 
lines of battle south of the little village. The 
struggle was raging in all its fury and fierceness 
just in front of us, and to the right, in the val- 
ley below the heights on which General Lee and 
a portion of his staff were assembled. 

After delivering my dispatch, I turned imme- 
diately, without wait- 
ing for any response, 
for I saw that the mind 
and heart of the great 
commander were 
intensely preoccupied 
that I decided to await 
further 
And I 
to get moment’s 
full view of the mag- 
nificent battle scene 
which Lee and the staff 
were watching with 
fearful interest. Gen- 
eral Lee’s face showed 
deep and thrilling emo- 
tion. It reflected 
pauses when pain and 
anxiety were strug- 
gling with his wonted 
calmness and com po- 
sure. 

A Federal battery on 
the ridge just opposite 
was working with swift 
and fearful havoc on the line of Confederate in- 
fantry immediately below to the right. A brigade 
of the infantry in gray had been ordered to the 
charge in an attempt to silence the heavy guns 
of the enemy near the Antietam. 

There was a moment of intense and painful 


SO 


movements. 


was anxious 


a 
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suspense as their thin ranks moved onward half- 
blinded by the sulphurous storm greeting the 
assault. Every eye on our hill was turned upon 
the sublime tragedy. The guns of the enemy 
were sending out one continuous roll of thunder 
and shot. The Confederates in front reeled and 
staggered, and, despite the wild shrieks and for- 
ward gesticulations of the officers, the troops fell 
back in appalling disorder. 

My own heart sank within me in the unutter- 
able pangs of a defeat. I turned at once to see 
what effect the repulse had produced on General 
Lee. The cloud upon his face had grown darker 
and more serious. The brows contracted, and 
there was a tremor and recession about the 
cheeks and temples portraying the great inward 
struggle within the \man’s own soul. A shock 
had come for which he was evidently unpre- 
pared, for we know that he was full of confi- 
dence in a victory there. He turned to his staff, 
and there followed a moment in which there was 
‘*hot haste’’ in the reception and dispatch of 
aides and couriers. 

I was awaiting my own turn when the clouds 
were lifted from over the scene of the late re- 
pulse, and another act was to come in the dire 
tragedy. Through the open vista we saw the 
red cross battle-flag of the Confederates fluttering 
in the van in front of the battery ; and, instead 
of the long and thin line of assault, there were 
two closely drawn columns following the banners. 
We saw the men strike out in the ‘double 
quick.’”’ Then came, fast as the sounds could 
reach us in the distance, the long, deep and wild 
thrill of the ‘‘rebel yell.’’ On and on the dusky 
gray lines leaped, and louder grew the notes be- 
tokening victory, until at last the columns disap- 
peared from sight in the sulphurous canopy 
about the Federal guns. 

The cannons were silenced, and we knew that 
the battery had been taken by our men. 

It had been but the work of a moment or so. 
Our lines had been reinforced, and they swept 
forward with resistless force on the Federals. We 
knew the result at the instant of the silencing of 
the guns; and in the second or so afterward, 
when the shout of triumph came higher and 
louder across the valley to the hill upon which 
General Lee stood. 

I turned again to watch his face. The clouds 
had vanished from his brow, and as I touched 
and lifted my cap in adieu to the beloved man 
there was a calm smile on his face as he sent me 
away with orders for my command—in the cav- 
alry under the knightly ‘‘Jeb’”’ Stuart. I did 
not see General Lee after the disaster that befel 


our lines on the left, north of Sharpsburg—a dis- 
aster that eclipsed our victory on the south of 
the village, and made Antietam one of the drawn 
battles of the war 

General Lee’s character has been so fully por- 
trayed by the historian that it would appear al- 
most as an act of vanity on my part to attempt 


to add anything to its splendor. There is one 


fact, however, to which I wish to refer—one 
never before seen in print, and one illustrating a 
trait in his character ; and as the matter is also 
largely personal to my own self, I shall crave the 
indulgence of the reader in giving particulars. 
After the seven days’ struggle around Richmond 
in 1862—battles in which portions of our cavalry 
command participated—there arose in the news- 
papers of the day some question as to which of 


the Southern States had borne the brunt of the 
struggle. As ‘“War Correspondent in the 
Ranks’’ I took some pains to investigate the 
subject carefully, and as a result I contributed to 
the Richmond Enyuirer an article calling atten- 
tion to the fact that out of the sixty odd thou- 
sand troops engaged in the series of battles 
named, and under the command of General Lee, 
the State of North Carolina had represented some 
thirty-four of the different regiments of soldiers. 
My paper went to show, also, something of the 
fatalities in the North Carolina commands, thus 
illustrating the manner in which the troops had 
borne the brunt of actions. There were also some 
comments in the article on the general facts of 
the battles. The communication was signed 
simply ‘‘VAN | signature adopted in my war 
correspondence in the Richmond, Raleigh and 
other Southern papers. 

The newspaper containing my article found its 
way to the office of the New York Herald a few 
days after its appearance in Richmond. The 
Herald not only copied the matter entire in its 
columns, but it gave also an editorial notice which 
was quite complimentary to the ‘‘ Rebel Writer.”’ 
A copy of the great New York daily reached 
General Lee’s headquarters, and the two articles, 
mine and the editorial comment, were read 
by the Southern commander. The signature 
‘“Van’’ being that of a writer unknown to 
General Lee, at that time, he instituted inquiries 
at once; and ascertaining the real name and 
military command of the author, he had sent to 
me the marked copy of the Herald, and tendered 
me the ‘‘compliments and thanks”’ of the gen- 
eral—thanks that in the controversy over the 
subject named I had done such an act of justice 
to the noble North Carolina troops under his 
command. 
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PUVIS DE 
By HuGu 
Wuen Meissonier, until then President of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, was gathered 
to his fathers in 1891, his robe of office fell upon 
the shoulders of Cécile Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, probably better known to Americans 
through the medium of his recent decorations 
for the new public library of Boston than through 
any of his previous 
works. His elec- 
tion to the position 
made vacant by 
Meissonier’s death 
was certainly a 
notable ex- 
emplification of 
the fact that the 
members of the so- 
ciety are not blind 
worshipers of 
‘‘method’’; for 
two men more 
widely unlike than 
these in their ways 
of seeing and pre- 
senting things 
probably 


never existed. 


Pierre 


most 


have 


The present 
President of the 
Salon of the 
Champ - de - Mars, 
of noble 
bearing and of a 
very old family, is 
a native of Lyons, 
and traces his de- 
scent from Admi- 
ral de Coligny, the 
most noted victim 
of the bloody and 
fanatical massacre 
of Saint Bartholo- 


mew’s Eve. 


a man 
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under happy auspices, his lamp of inspiration 
must have been generously filled and tenderly 
trimmed and guarded by some beneficent fate, 
for the stumbling-block of poverty lay ever wide 
of his path, and the pure flame of his genius 
burned clear and unsullied by any element false” 
to his artistic principles, any tendency to cater 
to the superficial ideas of an unappreciative pub- 
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lic, which for years sneered in scorn at the work 
on which now they lavish an almost extravagant 
worship. I say extravagant, only because its sin- 
cerity must-in some measure be questioned. The 
laurels of success that have crowned this master 
of decorative painting are the award to a great 
genius, and not due merely to a blind caprice of 
that graceful 
wheelwoman 
Dame Fortune. 
But it is only by 
choice spirits who 
‘*know’”’ that the 
merits of Puvis’s 
work can be fully 
fathomed. There 
is, unhappily, in 
every large com- 
munity a certain 
populous flock of 
‘art lovers’’ who, 
having little indi- 
vidual judgment 
and perhaps less 
knowledge, are 
content to follow 
the ‘‘sheep - bell 
tinkle of news- 
paper criticism,” 
and to change 
their ideas as they 
do their garments, 
with the fashions. 
And another set 
there is, more sin- 
cere than the first, 
perhaps, but whose 
members are 
nevertheless en- 
thusiastic slaves to 
a species of blind 
hero-worship, and 
who unquestion- 
ingly accept anything that is beyond their com- 
prehension, in their implicit faith that ‘the 
> But as with Browning 
in poetry, Wagner in music, so with Puvis de 
Chavannes in art. While I admire and love all 
three, I cannot but feel that there are times 
when the level of grand and poetic simplicity 
is not sustained, and the work becomes un- 
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interesting almost to tediousness, although never 
commonplace. 

Something has been written or spoken to the 
effect that the artist who paints best is he who 
suffers most. I am impelled to believe that this 
is poetry—good poetry, perhaps, with more than 
a grain of truth in it, but still poetry. I cannot 
but think that these triumphant ones have 
succeeded in spite of their troubles and hard- 
ships, not because of them. Such troubles— 
poverty, physical weakness, unfortunate environ- 
ment, and a hundred others—seem to me to be 
ragged rocks that have to 
be clambered painfully over 
rather than carefully hewn 
steps to help the struggler 
up; and it has never been 
given to us to see the un- 
painted paintings, to hear the unsung 
songs, of the gifted unfortunates who 
have fainted by the way. And so it is 
perhaps well that this master could fol- 
low tranquilly the path his impulse 
pointed out to him, untroubled by adverse criti- 
cism and unspoiled by flattery. Well that he 
could say to himself, with Andrea del Sarto : 









' I, painting from myself and to myself, 
Know what I do; am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. , 
* * * * * * * 


Speak as they please, what does the mountain care ?”’ 


At all events, the flood of sarcasm, mockery 
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and criticism that might have overwhelmed anh- 
other, but encountered a firm rock in Puvis de 
Chavannes. He was a man of thirty-five when 
his first work of any importance appeared at the 
Salon of 1859. Probably his comparative ma- 
turity when he commenced to exhibit equipped 
him better to stand firm and unmoved against 
adverse comment than if he had encountered it 
at an earlier age. He is said to have been a stu- 
dent of Thomas Couture and Henri Scheffer, but 
the painter himself is quoted as saying : ‘‘I was 
advised to go to H. Scheffer, brother of Ary 
Scheffer, who has left some very fine por- 
traits in the style of Holbein. However, 
he did not take pupils, and confined him- 
self to giving me advice from time to 
time, for about a year; so I might al- 
most say that I never had 
a master.’’ Certainly no 
master ever impressed his 
individuality upon Puvis 
de Chavannes, and while 
time certainly altered and 
matured his artistic character, it was never any 
other’s than his own. Raphael, Giotto, and Fra 
Angelico are respectively said to have influenced 
his work, but the method of expressing his art 
message he had to seek out for himself. 

It is through the kindness of Messrs. Durand- 
Ruel & Co., who have the exclusive right to 
handle Puvis de Chavannes’s work in this coun- 
try, that we are able to present to our readers 
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some examples of the painter’s work at various 
periods. One of these, ‘‘ Christian Inspiration,”’ 
is one of a series of decorative paintings made in 
1866 for the museum of his native city of Lyons. 
I have never been so fortunate as to see this orig- 
inal myself, but I quote the following from an 
article by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, in 
which he speaks of it in these enthusiastic terms: 
‘*In the entrance to the museum, in the same 
gallery as the ‘Sadne,’ are three of the painter’s 
finest compositions —‘The Sacred Grove,’ ‘A 
Vision of Antiquity’ and ‘Christian Inspiration.’ 
I particularly remember this last. Never, I be- 
lieve, did any picture produce such a sensation 
in the world of thought as this masterpiece by 
Puvis de Chavannes: the inspired rapture of the 
young painter-monk, Fra Angelico, in an ecstasy 
before his fresco. The scene is laid in a cloistered 
nook—the monk, two assistants, and in the back- 
ground a group of figures contemplating the 
fresco. The sobriety of the composition, the 
‘religious’ coloring, the execution of the 
painting—all are as perfect in their way as 
can be conceived of.’? Further comment 
were superfluous. 

The two studies given with this article 
were for the decorations of the Amiens Mu- 
seum, and were embodied in the beautiful 
composition called ‘‘ Rest,’’ which he painted 
in 1863, only a couple of years after he en- 
tered upon his career as a great decorative 
painter. In 1851 he exhibited his ‘‘ War’”’ 
and ‘‘ Peace,’’ for which, though they were 
severely criticised, he was awarded a second- 
class medal; and, being purchased for the 
museum of Amiens, they were probably re- 
sponsible for the series that followed, and 
which occupied him until 1866. Victory 
perched upon his banner, and during the 
next few years he was awarded various 
medals and received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1870, with other productions, 
he exhibited the ‘‘ Beheading of John the 
Baptist,’’ which is given here, and in 1875 
the ‘‘Fisherman’s Family.’’ His picture 
‘‘Child Picking Apples”’ is a quite recent 
work, having been painted in 1893; but 
both coloring and treatment have a some- 
what similar character to that of his work in 
‘A Vision of Antiquity.” 

The portrait of Puvis which accompanies 


this article is by Marcellin Desboutin, and [Ry 


while I have not seen the original, which 
was exhibited at the Champ-de-Mars last 
year, the reproduction is strikingly like the 
work of Puvis himself in many of its char- 
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acteristics. In those paintings of Chavannes that 
I have seen, what has appealed to me most forci- 
bly has been the poetic harmony of the whole, 
the delicate atmospheric qualities, and the gen- 
eral conception. When one stops to analyze mi- 
nutely, one is impressed by the fact that the col- 
oring, while delicate, is pale almost to chalkiness, 
and that subtle proportions, such as the compara- 
tive distances from the browto the base of the nose, 
and from the latter to the bottom of the chin, seem 
almost carelessly ignored. Further, though this 
last must be considered a positive merit rather 
than a possible fault, there is absolutely no resort 
to those clever technicalities of handling and bril- 
liant ‘‘accidental effects’? which oftentimes go so 
far toward rendering interesting an otherwise un- 
satisfactory production. To the first two of these 
characteristics is probably due the fact that Puvis 
de Chavannes is not greater as a painter of easel- 
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pictures. For, while it seems to me that the lack 
of absolute drawing is to be regretted, no think- 
ing mind can question that it is the result of calm 
deliberation, not that of lack of ability as a 
draughtsman. In his earlier mural paintings 
there was more certainty of both drawing and 
color, but wider experience seems to have 
prompted the elimination of a certain amount of 
each. Perhaps right here I could not do better 
than to quote a few lines from a masterly 
article by Kenyon Cox in a recent number 
of the Century Magazine. The opinion of 
such a man, thoroughly versed and pecul- 
iarly successful as he is in decorative 
painting, is particularly valuable in this 
connection. Cox himself is a stern and 
inveterate enemy to the vice in art known 
as ‘‘mere prettiness,’’ and he is often 


scoffed at for the inflexible severity of 
his own work ; but no one, be he ad- 
mirer or scoffer, if he himself pos- 
sesses any real knowledge of drawing, 
can question this painter’s claim to 
masterly draughtsmanship. And least 
of all is he liable to be captured by 
any mere whim or capricious enthusi- 
asm for a quaint originality. 
of Puvis de Chavannes 
things : 


He says 
, among other 


‘‘One must remember that Puvis is 
above all things a decorator, and that 
his work cannot be properly judged 
except in place. It does not show to 
good advantage in an exhibition, where 
it is necessarily placed in contrast with 
works done on radically different prin- 
ciples. - I have often felt disappointed 
with a canvas by him when I saw it 
in the Salon ; but I have seldom seen 
one of his decorations in the sur- 
roundings for which it was intended 
without being struck with its fitness 
and the perfection with which it served 
its purpose. Go to the 
Panthéon and look at the mural pic- 
tures exhibited there by many of the 
foremost French painters, and I think 
you will feel that there is just one of 
them that looks like a true decora- 
tion, exactly fitted for the place it oc- 
cupies and the architecture that sur- 
rounds it, and that one is Puvis de 
Chavannes’s.”’ 

In speaking of the other decorations 
here, by Cabanel, Bonnat, Laurens and 
others, he continues: ‘‘In color some 
of these decorations look bright and gaudy, some 
look black and heavy ; in form some look pomp- 
ous and turbulent, some coarse and realistic, 
some slight and languid. Puvis’s drawing, with 
all its omissions, is austere and noble; and his 
pale tints, which have been called the denial of 
color, look here like the only true color, absolute 
in harmony, a part of the building itself—the 
delicate efflorescence, as it were, of the gray 
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walls.’’ The great law of deco- 
ration, as Kenyon Cox reads it 
is ‘‘that the ornament should 
set off and embellish, but never 
disguise, the thing ornament- 
ed’’; and this law he thinks 
Puvis de Chavannes keeps ever 
before his eye. 

Puvis de Chavannes is now 
more than seventy years of age, 
but his activity and import- 
ance in the art world is un- 
diminished. A partial list of 
his most important works 
should include his paintings 
for the museum of Amiens, 
those at Lyons, at Marseilles, 
for the Hoétel de Ville of Poi- 
tiers, and in the Hotel de 
Ville in Paris; at the Pan- 
theon in Paris, at the Sor- 
bonne, where he was made 
commander of the Legion of Honor in the pres- 
ence of his big picture; in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, where one of his most important 
easel-pictures, ‘‘ The Poor Fisherman,’’ hangs ; 
and the latest of his important works in the 
Boston Library. 

Here his decorations are not yet all completed. 
His composition, ‘‘The Muses Welcoming the 
Genius of Enlightenment ”’ is in place, however, 
and there, ‘as usual, it harmonizes beautifully 
with its architectural environment, the general 
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‘“THE BEHEADING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.’’ BY PUVIS DE CHAVANNES., 


tones of the yellow marble corridor, and the pre- 
vailing tint of the undecorated wall spaces hav- 
ing been carefully considered. 

His work here is contrasted with that of Edwin 


A. Abbey, in the delivery room, and the decora- 
tions by John S. Sargent which cover one end 
and a portion of the ceiling of one of the halls. 
There is a striking difference in the methods of 
the three men, all masters, but each one seeing 


with ‘‘ individual spectacles.”’ 

He devoted two years to the great hemicycle 
for the Sorbonne, his largest 
and finest work. It is eighty- 
nine feet by eighteen feet, and 
for it he received only $7,000, 
while for the decoration in the 
Boston Library, which ranks 
next in size, he is said to have 
been paid $50,000. But fortu- 
nately, while gold is the stan- 
dard for currency, it will never 
be a standard for artistic merit 
in the true artist, and it is at 
best but a tide-mark for world- 
ly success, That tide-mark is 
doubtless a matter of as little 
interest to Puvis de Chavan- 
nes as seem the prizes that 
fall plentifully to his share. 
The prize of prizes is that inner 
conviction that makes him 


sé 


bold to say, 
[ can do with my pencil what I 
know.”’ 





—————————— 








From the Picture by Georges Roussin. See “ Cuts and Comments." 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE RUSSELLS.* 


BY MARGARET LEI 


AUTHOR O} 
“THE STORY OF A STory,” 


CHAPTER 





>» HEN the pleasant day came 
» to an end Anne invited 
her visitors to remain 
overnight, but Ernest had 
an important engagement, 
and Dorothy declined 
firmly, although Hebe 
agreed to stay with her. 


‘Tam too restless, ’’ she said to Hebe, while 
inspecting Anne’s beautiful flower-beds. ‘‘ The 
quiet here is driving me crazy. I can’t stop 


thinking of him. We must go home to-night ! 
We'll go to the theatre. I can Jaugh and cry 
and the play will be the excuse. Hebe, ’m 
afraid I’m losing what little self-control I used 
to possess. I am impressed with the idea that 
there is a message from him awaiting me. I am 
wild to see it !’’ 

vei hope it is only your imagination that is 
excited. Dorothy, you must not open any note 
from him. You must be firm now. You reached 
a wise decision; you must keep it !’’ 

‘Oh, if lean! One should have a quiet con- 
science and a serene mind to appreciate this 
peaceful place. How happy Anne is.”’ 

‘Yes, no wonder. It is so charming here, 
and everybody is so fond of her. I wish you 
could find courage to stay here for a week.’’ 

‘T am afraid I might find myself in the river. 
The water has a fascination for me. Don't leave 
me, Hebe, and don’t propose my remaining here.”’ 

She grasped Hebe’s arm with painful force 
and her eyes were lit up with an expression that 
Hebe could not calmly meet. She became as 
anxious to take Dorothy home as Dorothy was 
to reach there. 
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lark when the train entered the 
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to the street car, and as dinner was ready when 


they reached home, everybody hastened to dress 
for it. Hebe made rapid progress and then ran 
up to Dorothy’s room. Dorothy was seated in 


a low chair, 
lost in the 
open, 

** Look at t 


Hebe saw 


- hat, jacket and gloves still on, 
emplation of a note that she held 
Hebe, what does it mean ?”’ 

t two words on the sheet. 


Farewell forever.”’ 


‘Why, |! s sailed, of course.’’ 


Dorothy examined the envelope. It had been 
mailed very rly in the day. 

‘He wrote this as soon as he received my 
note,’’ . 
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‘‘Oh, but we will wait, dear. There are so 
few of us.”’ 

When Hebe reached her own rooms Malcolm 
was not there, neither was he in his work-room. 
He never went to dinner without her, so she 
stood by the window idly gazing on the deserted 
street and wondering what was detaining him. 
He was in Ernest’s room, directly above her 
own, and she could hear the two voices in dis- 
cussion. 

Dorothy went down stairs, and soon afterward 
the brothers joined Hebe, and the dinner was 
perfect. The evening was spent at a theatre, 
where Dorothy’s nervous laughter and ready 
tears passed unnoticed. 

It was midnight when they separated, and 
Hebe slept so late in the morning that she found 
everybody at breakfast when she went down- 
stairs. Addie had joined the group and was sip- 
ping coffee and discussing the costumes worn in 
the play. She had heard about them, and was 
debating whether or not to spend the money on 
tickets. 

‘John should hear you,’’ laughed Ernest. 
‘* Already the matrimonial spirit of economy has 
taken possession of you.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; we want two or three pieces and a rug 
for the library, and nobody thinks very much of 
the play. The dresses are the attraction.”’ 

‘*But it is worth seeing,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ If 
it does nothing more it keeps you laughing and 
really interested.’’ 

Addie gazed thoughtfully at Hebe, and then at 
Dorothy. 

‘*So you were at Anne’s all day yesterday. 
You both look so well. See Hebe flush! In- 
deed, you needn’t take it so seriously. You al- 
ways look brilliant. You are too young yet to 
show fatigue. I suppose nobody here is much in- 
terested in Mr. Sherwood’s suicide! Why, don’t 
you know about it !’’ Addie stared at the four 
faces meeting hers. ‘‘ Oh, you were out late and 
missed the evening papers. Oh, Dorothy! don’t 
get so white. He was quite thoughtful, I think, 
to retire to a club-house, and he left neither let- 
ter nor message of any description. Isn’t it a 
strange ending! Something occurred at the 
Century the night before, but the members are 
pledged to secrecy. Nothing can be discovered 
that throws any light upon his motives. He 
locked himself in a room and shot himself in the 
temple. Mrs. Sherwood has claimed the body. 
To-day’s papers give a list of the clubs that he 
belonged to. It must have taken a little fortune 
just to pay his dues. Just think, there are three 
fortunes to come to his son, if he outlives these 


old aunts and uncle! Such a satire on our pres- 
ent order of things.’’ 

‘*Sherwood was an example of a man pos- 
sessed of everything but commonsense. He lived 
an irregular existence because he preferred it. 
Fortunately, he hurt himself more than others. 
Decent people tolerated him only.’’ Ernest spoke 
slowly. 

Malcolm brooded silently. 

‘‘Tn last night’s papers ?’’ Dorothy remarked, 
with a curious emphasis. 

‘* Yes ; and in this morning’s papers there are 
some details as to his age, pursuits and family. 
He was an ideal club-man, according to the 
press.’ Addie was going. ‘‘I wish I had taken 
a better look at him the day he called upon you, 
Hebe. Do you remember? I was too busy. 
I don’t even recall his appearance. Oh, well, 
suicides are not agreeable acquaintances to claim. 
When will you be in, girls? I want your 
opinion about my library table. I don’t think 
it is high enough. Of course, I am very tall. I 
want you two to sit and write at it, and see if 
you find it perfectly comfortable. Oh, how did 
you find Miss Jessamy ? Anne wrote some time 
ago that she was at least no worse.”’ 

‘‘She says she feels decidedly better,’’ said 
Hebe. 

‘Well, by-by! Suppose you all dine with 
me this evening ?”’ 

** Good one !”’ cried Ernest. ‘‘ We can all in- 
vestigate the table.’’ 

‘* And Addie, I'll get the seats so that you can 
laugh at what amused Dorothy,”’ said Malcolm. 

Dorothy followed Addie to the door, and then 
disappeared up-stairs. 

‘* Keep near Dorothy,’’ Malcolm said, quietly, 
to Hebe. ‘‘I’m going out for a while with 
Ernest.”’ 

Dorothy opened her door to Hebe, pointed to 
a chair and continued walking to and fro like a 
caged beast. She held the note that she had re- 
ceived on the previous evening, and at intervals 
she looked at it and murmured incoherently. 
Some of her sentences reached Hebe, who felt 
dazed and out of place. 

‘‘T wish I could see him again.”’ 

‘““We can go to the house,’’ suggested Hebe. 
‘We can call as friends and you can ask to look 
at him.”’ 

‘“ Ask to look at him !’ cried Dorothy, frantic- 
ally. ‘‘ Ask permission to see a dead man’s face! 
Why, I murdered him! I deserted him at the 
very moment when he most needed me! I sent 
him a message that drove him to desperation ! 
Oh, why did I do it! In his supreme misery I 
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struck the fatal blow. Hebe, I never can for- 
give myself—never! Think, if I had gone to 
him, this moment we should have been together 
—away from these wretched backbiters! Oh, I 
shall go mad with remorse !’’ 

‘*But, why, Dorothy? He was not true to 
you.” 

‘¢That is so; but I loved him.’’ 

She began to cry. 

‘*T suppose you are the only being who will 
shed tears for him. Oh, Dorothy, I thank God 
that you are saved from the power of an un- 
scrupulous man. He would have taken your all 
and thrown you aside when tired of you.” 

‘“Oh, no. He loved me. If I could have 
had him all to myself, I could have influenced 
him to do right. But now—now it is all over! 
Too late! Oh, if I could live yesterday over 
again! You advised me to write that note! 
Oh, don’t come near me! I hate the sight of 
you! My one thought was to go to him—to try 
and make him forget the mortification of the 
night befor You are a proper person to come 
and counsel me! What do you know about 
love? Nothing! One must feel a passion to 
understand its delights and agonies. You never 
loved as I loved him. Do you suppose that 
Malcolm loves you? Oh, no! Maleolm loved 
and lost years ago! Such love as I feel comes 
but once to anyone. It is too precious, to all- 
sufficient to be twice enjoyed. No one could en- 
dure a repetition of such transports as I have 
experienced ! Oh, I wish I could be with him 
in death! Hebe, I want you to go away. [| 
want to be here all alone and live over the past 
that I spent with him. Don’t let anyone dis- 
turb me! I want only to be alone with him.”’ 

Hebe went away, feeling very helpless and 
miserable. She tried to interest herself in her 
usual occupations, but found herself sitting idle, 
her mind filled with the incidents of the previ- 
ous day. She fully sympathized with Dorothy 
in her desire to be alone with her thoughts. 
Perhaps, as the motives that had influenced her 
were reconsidered, she would cease to blame her- 
self for the writing and sending of her note to 
Sherwood. 

Hebe carefully recalled all that was said and 
done, and realized that, under similar cireum- 
stances, she would repeat her actions. She 
found herself forgetting Dorothy’s troubles to 
wonder what Dorothy meant by her excited re- 
marks concerning Malcolm and his love affairs : 
**Do you suppose that Malcolm loves you? Oh, 
no! Malcolm loved and lost years ago !’’ 


The sentences were so short and strong that 
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Hebe could 


onvince herself that they were 
simply the 


itcome of Dorothy’s excitement. 
Angry people are prone to unkind speeches. 
Hebe had been taught that persons laboring un- 
der sudden 
held respons 


great emotions were not to be 
for their speech and actions. 
lwelt upon the words the more 
vinced that Dorothy only an- 
nounced to her a fixed fact which must serve 
to prove to Hebe that she could not possibly 
from exper realize what Dorothy suffered. 
Hebe did 1 ovet the kind of passion that 
Dorothy des ed as existing between herself 
and Mr. Sh od. It had always seemed to 
Hebe a most 


The more sl 


she became 


greeable source of evil to Doro- 
thy, product y of unrest and disappoint- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Maleolm’s care for her, if 
not love, was «é ledly of the nature of love. 
She recalled 


ments upon 


roposal and her aunt’s com- 
eceptance of it. She also re- 
membered her o remark, ‘‘ Nothing was said 
about love.”’ So then there had been no decep- 
tion in the The more she considered 
the circumst es of her short courtship and 
marriage, t] she became absorbed in Dor- 
othy’s deel: and the desire to know what 
led to it gre on her. She became possessed 
of the curiosit if interest. Malcolm presented 
to her a new He did not love her in the 

on of the term, and yet she 
ppv in the surroundings that he 
had given | nd in his society. It was quite 
a problem. She reveled in its impossible solu- 
tion. 

While thus mentally absorbed she became 
aware that D 


ordinary a 
was perfect ly 


hy was on her way down-stairs, 
and the next 1 oment she had left the house. 
Hebe felt w 


|, and yet she had no authority 
over Doroth 


ither could she insist upon ac- 
It seemed foolish to sit down 
lressed leisurely and went to her 


companying 
to fret, so sl 
aunt’s house 

Mrs. Pembroke was out and would not return 
until late. H 


judged where she had gone, 
and conelud 


to follow her. She could at least 


leave cards for Mrs. Sherwood. However, on 
reaching the house she was ushered into the par- 
lor, where sl und her aunt taking full charge 
of all the necessary arrangements for Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s interests 

When Hebe was about leaving, Mrs. Pembroke 


gave her Dor 


hy’s note to Mr. Sherwood. 

“The contents of his pockets were sent here 
by the undertaker, and Mrs. Sherwood asked me 
to examine them and then put them aside until 
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she feels equal to seeing them. I recognized this 
handwriting, Hebe, and I did not open at i6is 
probably some very stupid effusion, and I wish 
you would return it to Dorothy. It is a pity that 
women will not realize the utter worthlessness of 
such men and save their affections for proper ob- 
jects. I am glad, for Dorothy’s sake, that this 
came tome. If there are others from her in his 
trunks that were sent here to-day, I will secure 
them for her. Mrs. Sherwood has no desire to 
pry into such matters. She is a noble woman.”’ 

Hebe embraced her aunt and gladly hastened 
home, feeling sure that Dorothy would be very 
much relieved at regaining the note. 

Hebe passed through her own rooms, saw that 
Malcolm was still absent, and without waiting 
to remove her hat and wrap she went to Dor- 
othy’s door. 

She knocked repeatedly and then tried to en- 
ter, but the door was locked. Then she called 
loudly, excitedly, roused by an intuition of im- 
pending evil. After listening intently for some 
sign of Dorothy’s presence in the room, it oc- 
curred to her that the girl had locked the door 
and taken the key with her. But why? Against 
whom should Dorothy secure her room? With 
a sense of pain and mortification, Hebe was turn- 
ing away when an odd sound of heavy breathing 
reached her. When she placed her ear to the 
keyhole, it became more distinct. 

Hebe threw her weight against the door, but 
in vain. Then she ran down-stairs to meet 
Ernest, coming lazily up the first flight. She 
caught his arm. Her frightened features startled 
him, and he followed her quickly to Dorothy’s 
room. 

‘Break in the door! There is something 
wrong! Listen to Dorothy’s breathing !”’ 

The next second Ernest was in the room, and 
the noise of the crashing wood brought Malcolm 
and the servants on the scene. Hebe heard calls 
for strong coffee, messages for a physician, and 
was aware of Dorothy lying in her street attire 
on the bed, her eyes dilated, their gaze vacant, 
the unnatural breathing filling the room. The 
brothers tried in vain to rouse her. The doctor 
came and sent at once for another, and a pro- 
fessional nurse. 

Presently Hebe felt herself lifted and carried 
down to her own room. Malcolm was removing 
her wrap and whispering, gently: ‘IT want you 
to lie down and keep still until I see you again. 
Jane will bring you something to drink. You 
can do nothing to help us now, but as soon as 
you feel able, you can return. I have tele- 
graphed for all. Just a sentence : ‘ Dorothy very 
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ill—come at once.’ They will ask, and there is 
no object in making any mystery of what has 
happened. Dorothy has taken an overdose of 
some narcotic. Addie should be here within a 
half hour. Keep her with you. There, your 
own judgment will be the best guide. Poor 
John! He hasn’t seen her for months.’’ 

“Oh, Maleolm, you don’t think—that——”’ 

“Tam going to help them——’” 

He was gone. His white, contracted features 
and quivering lips proved his fears. 





Jane appeared with strong coffee, which Hebe 
gladly swallowed. Anything was easy if only it 
would give her strength to be of service in this 
strange emergency. Jane knew nothing except 
that the second physician and the nurse were in 
the house. 

Addie arrived, all tears and excitement. She 
knew just what had happened. She had foretold 
it for years. Dorothy would take spirits for 
ordinary headaches, and had no doubt increased 
the quantity through neglect. Hebe found it 
unnecessary to offer even an opinion upon the 
subject. Ernest came at long intervals to whis- 
per words of hope, but his looks belied his 
speech. 

John was taken at once to Dorothy's room ; 
his appearance and voice might have a beneficial 
effect upon the unconscious girl. The strong 
man’s agony found relief in cries and language 
so heart-rending that Dorothy responded to them, 
and showed some faint signs of returning con- 
sciousness. The feeble spark flickered again, 
and John obeyed the behests of the physicians 
and bent himself to recalling Dorothy to life. 

‘Tt is perfectly wonderful,’? Malcolm ex- 
claimed, running in to tell Hebe and Addie of 
the sudden change in Dorothy’s condition. 
‘‘ John is so strong, his voice is so passionate 
that it is really reaching her senses. Poor fel- 
low, all the pent-up affection is overflowing now 
to help her. She feels his kisses—she must. I 
never supposed him capable of so much emo- 
tion. He has always exhibited so much self- 
control.’’ 

“Oh, Malcolm, can’t we do anything ?”’ cried 
Addie. ‘‘It seems so heartless to be sitting 
here.’’ 





‘* But everything is being done, and too many 
people in the room will not benefit Dorothy. 
Ernest has gone to meet Anne, and try to pre- 
pare her for the shock.’’ 

‘There is no hope !’’ cried Addie, ‘‘I feel it.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, there is,’’ said Hebe. ‘‘ While she 
breathes there is hope.”’ 

‘‘The trouble is with her heart,’’ said Malcolm. 
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‘The action is so weak that they have to be most 
cautious in the use of remedies. She has been 
living at high pressure for some time.’’ 

‘‘Always,’’ said Addie. ‘‘ Dorothy takes every- 
thing seriously. Oh, I wish Anne were here !”’ 

‘**So do I,”’ said Malcolm, as he left the room. 

Anne’s arrival gave general relief. She was 
quiet, gentle, hopeful and sensible. For the first 
time in months the brothers and sisters were to- 
gether. Hebe saw, with supreme delight, that 
in the presence of a real trouble all fancied griev- 
ances took flight. John was again the elder 
brother, now conferring with Anne, then helping 
Addie to bear the terrors of uncertainty. Several 
times during the night they were all summoned 
to Dorothy’s room, and then a slight change for 
the better would renew their hopes for her recoy- 
ery. Toward morning the doctors began to look 
less grave, and the nurse gave Hebe a smile when 
she passed on her way to the kitchen. 

Hebe followed her downstairs and looked ea- 
gerly in her strong features. 

‘*Tell me why you were smiling.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, ve had a great deal of experience. 
I think the worst is over; but I could not give 
an opinion, so don’t quote me. You are all so 
fond of her, it isn’t honest to keep good news 
from you.” 

Hebe suddenly hugged and kissed the aston- 
ished nurse and ran back with her cordial. 

While the brothers and sisters were at a late 
breakfast John’s wife and daughter came, too 
anxious and alarmed to await a telegram. Their 
thorough good feeling made a strong impression 
upon Anne and Addie, who forgot their personal 
dignity and accepted the sympathy of their hith- 
erto unrecognized relatives. They remained to 
share in the hopes and fears that filled the long 
day. Late in the evening Dorothy was _pro- 
nounced to be out of any immediate danger, and 
it was Mrs. Russell who was chosen by the doctor 
to relieve the nurse. 

This selection gratified John, who had every 
confidence in his wife’s ability where care and 
good judgment were needed. The nurse would 
sleep within call should any unexpected emerg- 
ency arise, and this arrangement being settled, 
the worn-out household sought its well-earned 
rest. Hebe threw herself on the lounge and 
watched Maleolm, who was examining his pock- 
ets with quiet deliberation. 


‘‘Here are the seats for last night’s perform- 
ance. I can hardly realize the past twenty-four 
hours. You don’t look sleepy.” 

“Tm not. Tl stay here until I am. Mrs. 
Russell may need something.”’ 








‘‘Isn’t she nice?—so motherly and sympa- 
thetic. I say, Hebe, some of our friends who 
affect the English ‘a’ would give a good deal 
to get her pronunciation of it. Her voice is so 
musical.”’ 

‘*T like the way John says her name.”’ 

**T haven’t heard it.” 

‘Tt is Kate.”’ 

Malcolm laughed merrily. 





CuapTer XXIII. 
CONCLUSION, 

‘* On, how charming that sounds !’’ cried Hebe. 
‘*T wish I could laugh.’’ 

‘* You will after a day or two. You have bet- 
ter nerves than I supposed. You have lots of 
self-control, too. I have watched you carefully 
all this day, and you certainly held your own 
famously.”’ 

‘* But, you see, both of your sisters knew that 
Dorothy used opiates and I did not. I had no 
opinion to offer.’’ 

‘* And your suspicions ?”’ 

‘*T will put them from me.”’ 

‘¢That will be sensible. _ What is that ?”’ 

Malcolm opened the door to Mrs. Russell, who 
entered, speaking quietly and smiling at Hebe. 

‘* Hebe, I think you will have to come. Dor- 
othy insists upon seeing you, and the nurse is 
willing. Don’t urge her to talk, and soothe her 
as much as possible.’’ 

Hebe ran off and Mrs. Russell sat down to 
look at photographs that Malcolm had taken. 

Dorothy was watching eagerly for Hebe’s com- 
ing. The nurse left them together with a warn- 
ing not to become excited. 

‘‘What has happened, Hebe? Who are all 
these strangers that watch me? I don’t like it. 
I had a frightful dream. I was in some great 
danger, and John saved me.”’ 

‘‘That was very natural. There isn’t any- 
thing the matter now, dear. You must rest and 
sleep all you can. You were ill, and I was not 
able to take proper care of you, so we found a 
capable nurse,’’ 

Dorothy’s pale face and sunken eyes startled 
Hebe, who was wholly unprepared for the sud- 
den alteration in her appearance. 

‘Very ill?’ Dorothy drew Hebe close to her. 
‘You know very well that I wanted to die. 
Why didn’t you let me? Nobody cares for me. 
Tam of no use in the world va 





‘But, Dorothy, we all love you. Everybody 
is here, longing to see you and hear you speak.’” 
‘What, John?’ 
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*‘Oh, yes. He was with you all last night. 
He never left the room. He is lying down now, 
but I will bring him if you wish.”’ 

‘‘John here? Then it wasn’t a dream. He 
had me in his arms ; he was sobbing and kissing 
me, and calling me his little baby sister that he 
promised mother to take care of. I used to love 
John, Hebe. I used to care for everybody. 
Lately everybody seemed to leave me.”’ 

‘¢Qh, no, darling. We are all here to love 
you more than ever. You have come back to 
us, Dorothy.”’ 

Dorothy clung to Hebe and tried to think. 
‘There is something that I want to ask—some- 
thing about him——”’ 

‘* Dorothy, I want you to rest until to-morrow, 
then we will talk of him.”’ 

‘‘But my note, Hebe—the note that killed 
him. Do you think he destroyed it?’ 

‘‘No; it was in one of his pockets. Aunt 
Mollie found it, and knew your handwriting on 
the address. She did not open it, and I have it.’’ 

** Hebe !”’ 

‘““Yes, it is indeed true. Now will you be 
quiet and try to sleep ? Oh, Dorothy, you must 
live for us. We have prayed for you all last 
night and all this long day. Try to realize how 
we love you and need you.”’ 

Dorothy cried softly. 

‘I am very selfish, Hebe. I forgot the sor- 
row I might cause ; I only thought of death. I 
felt how sweet it would be to lie down to sleep 
and never waken. I suppose they all know that 
I tried to kill myself?” 

‘‘Nobody suspects such a thing. Both Anne 
and Addie explained that you kept an opiate to 
relieve headache, and no doubt carelessly took 
an overdose.”’ 

‘‘Do you want me to get well ?”’ 

‘Oh, Dorothy io 

‘Well, then—and Hebe, I want to see them 
all !—I feel as if I hadn’t seen them for a very 
long time. One at a time, Hebe—John first. 
Then I'll be very good and rest. Kiss me.”’ 

‘Hello! you look quite gay !’’ cried Malcolm, 
when Hebe reappeared. ‘‘ Dorothy must be de- 
cidedly better.’’ 

iets indeed,’’ said Mrs. Russell. ‘‘ You are 
smiling like yourself.”’ 

‘‘T have such lovely news! Dorothy wants 
to see us all, separately, and John first; and I 
can’t make him hear.”’ 

“Oh, I can!’ cried Mrs. Russell, hurrying 
from the room. 

Several weeks slipped by before Dorothy was 
able to walk abroad, and then she went to Brook- 


lyn to grow acquainted with John’s family. The 
children interested and amused her, and evi- 
dently supplied a certain amount of distraction. 
Malcolm and Hebe again discussed their foreign 
trip, and Ernest agreed to go with them if Doro- 
thy would make the fourth. . 

One afternoon Malcolm met Mrs. Pembroke on 
the avenue and strolled homeward with her. 

‘**T see your friend Mrs. Sherwood quite often. 
She wears the entire widow’s dress. I suppose 
she wants people to know that she is rid of that 
wretch.”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke looked amused. 

‘*She really mourns for him ; his end grieves 
her, and always will. She has carte blanche 
from his uncle to pay his debts, and that is what 
occupies her at present. The man’s death hasn’t 
made a rippk 

‘*There is such a lot of similar fellows. I do 
not see how they stand it so long.”’ 

‘* They must find some delight in that kind of 
existence. It is a chromo condition, in my 
opinion, but so many people can’t tell a chromo 
from a painting.”’ 

‘*And some prefer the chromo,’’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘‘ Well, the best thing Sherwood ever did 
for this world was to leave it.’’ 

“Still, suic is a shocking piece of work.”’ 

‘*T know lhe mind is unbalanced when a 
person commits it, so perhaps the poor creature 
is not the sinner that many care to consider him. 
I’m not sitting in judgment upon suicides.”’ 

‘Isn't human nature a complex creation. 
Old Mr. Sherwood has taken a great fancy to the 
lad, and offers Mrs. Sherwood an ample income 
for his maintenance. Hitherto, she and her son 
might have starved for all the old uncle and 
aunts cared.”’ 

‘Remarkable !? * 

‘*Oh, Maleolm, what has come over Hebe ?”’ 

‘What do 1 


‘*‘ Haven't 


uu mean ?’’ 
uu noticed some change in her? 
It is indefinable, but it is there.’’ 

‘It is the effect of Dorothy’s illness. Not one 
of us has recovered from the strain of that thirty 
hours of horror. Hebe got the whole brunt of it. 
She discovered Dorothy, you know, and didn’t 
collapse until the doctor got there.’’ 

‘*Yes; Anne described the details. Hebe 
showed great self-control, I agree. She is a most 
sensible girl.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and ever so much more. She has had 
little or no personal experience, owing to her 
youth and its surroundings ; but she has grown 
up among well-informed people, and she has a 
fund of information stored away for special occa- 
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sions. She is familiar with a wide range of 
topics simply from hearing them discussed. She 
has theories, ideals, and even a philosophy.” 

‘She is a good Christian girl, Malcolm. She 
has been educated under refined influences. 
Something is troubling her, and she is so frank 
in her nature that vou should lose no time in 
finding out what it is.’’ 

‘Tl not lose a moment, I assure you. She 
promised me to have no secrets that concerned 
us.”’ 

‘*Tt may include a third party, and she may 
feel in honor bound to silence.”’ 

‘*Tell me what you notice that is not nat- 
ural.”’ 

‘* Why, she has forgotten how to laugh. She 
is always abstracted now, and she is either grow- 
ing taller or losing flesh.’’ 

“She has grown taller within these few 
months. Her dressmaker discovered that fact, 
which is not an unusual one. I am glad you 
spoke. I have attributed her gravity and her 
reveries to the shock of Dorothy’s illness.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think it has any connection with 
them. The girl has too much elasticity to be 
so deeply affected by what is past and nearly 
forgotten.”’ 

‘Then, perhaps, I’m the culprit.”’ 

‘*You? Nonsense !’’ 

‘*7’l] have it out this evening. Come in to- 
morrow and see the results.’’ 

‘*Thank you, and success to your efforts.”’ 

Malcolm found Hebe absorbed in a book of 
Tolstoi’s that some friend had recommended as 
worth the reading. He bent over it and then 
gave her his earnest look. She flushed and un- 
consciously glanced at the page, seeing nothing 
but a blur of letters. 

** Do you enjoy it?” 

‘‘T don’t think so. It is beyond me. J] feel 
that it means far more than I understand. Mrs. 
Fane advised me to study it for its matrimonial 
insight.’’ 

‘*Qh, did she! I wonder she doesn’t take 
advantage of its wisdom for her own require- 
ments. Go ahead, dear, you can read it with 
perfect safety. We are not Russians, thank 
Heaven !” 

“It is heavy, that is why I tried to compre- 
hend it.”’ 

Hebe put away the book with a little sigh. 

‘¢T wouldn’t feel discouraged because Tolstoi 
puzzled me,’’ said Malcolm, putting his arm 
around her as he sat down on the sofa, and tak- 
ing her left hand in his. ‘‘I am going to read 
your thoughts.”’ 
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She stretched her palm, and, instead of smil- 
ing at his gravity, she watched him eagerly. 

‘*When did you learn palmistry ?”’ 

‘“Oh, years ago! You have some mental 
trouble that you are concealing from a person 
who could assist you if you would be frank with 
him.’’ Malcolm’s eyes met hers. Hebe blushed 
beautifully and tried to withdraw her hand. 
‘Stop now, I haven’t half finished. The thing 
is imaginary, but you will suffer until you ex- 
plain it.”’ 

‘*That is very correct. I have no right to 





complain, and I do not care to involve another 
in the matter.’’ 

“You have no right to complain ?”’ 

‘*Certainly not.’’ 

‘And the matter concerns me ?”’ 

“c Yes.’’ 

‘*Didn’t you promise me to have no secrets of 
a personal nature ?”’ 

vee, ) ae” 

‘Well x 

‘* But this is so She flushed and avoided 
his glances. Her embarrassment was. painful. 
‘* Malcolm, perhaps I am homesick. Suppose 
you let me go home for a few days ?”’ 

** You shall, but not until I get to the bottom 
of this business. Why didn’t you come to me at 
once and save all this worry. Have I been so 
remiss that you could not be confidential with 
me ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed. Iam silly. I tell you I have 
no right to make this misery for myself, and 
nothing to trouble you about. I can get over it 
by myself. Why did you allude to it?”’ 

‘*It was high time, I think, when outsiders 
see that something is wrong with you. If you 








must have a grievance to nurse in private, you 
needn’t be selfish about it. Let me share the 
weight of it! Come, Hebe, when did this thing 
commence ?”’ 

‘Tt is really not worthy of notice.’’ 

‘*T differ with you. It is already interfering 
with your peace.”’ 

‘Oh, Malcolm !’ 

‘‘T should have spoken sooner. I connected 
your curious looks and your reserve with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Dorothy’s secrets. I 
never supposed that I was giving you a subject 
for unhappiness. If you will not tell me every- 
thing, then the first break is made between us.”’ 

‘¢ But, Malcolm, what right have I to let what 
happened before you ever saw me make me un- 
happy now? I am foolish, that is all !”’ 

Malcolm’s voice was angry: ‘‘ What happened 
before——”’ 
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‘* Dorothy was very much excited one day, 
and she said a great deal of what she felt for Mr. 
Sherwood.”’ 

‘*Yes ; now be explicit.”’ 

‘* She did not really intend to wound me, but 
she said ‘that you loved and lost years ago.’ ”’ 

‘The inference was that I did not love 
you 

‘*Maleolm, you won’t say anything about this 
to Dorothy! Indeed, she was only thinking 
aloud.”’ 

‘*T won’t mention the matter to Dorothy. I 
can’t understand you.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand myself.”’ 

‘* You poor child.” 

‘* But, wait a moment. I remembered all you 
said to me that day at the seashore. I recalled 
the fact that you never once said that you loved 
me, neither did you ask me if I loved you. I 
took it for granted that you had no love to give 
me. Was she very lovely ?”’ 

**'Yes.’’ Malcolm was gazing intently. in 
Hebe’s eyes, and as he spoke he held her hands 
to his lips. ‘‘ I wish Dorothy had let that ghost 
rest. The only thing to do is to tell you the 
whole story. It is a very unpleasant reminis- 
cence.”’ 

‘Suppose you forget it?” 

‘*Oh, that is impossible! Tl give you the 
entire incident and then you can make up your 


mind as to the amount of loss I suffered. As’ 


for the love—well, you shall judge for yourself 
as to how much I cared for the girl.’’ 

‘* But, before you commence, Malcolm, I want 
to confess something. Since you came into the 
room, all the worry and folly have taken wings. 
I feel as I did before Dorothy spoke. Iam quite 
satisfied that you care for me as much as I de- 
serve, perhaps more.”’ 

‘‘Now you are really proving your love, for 
me. However, you must listen to my confes- 
sion. About five years ago I took it into my 
head to spend a few weeks in the Catskills, and 
I answered an advertisement that read well, and 
started for the hotel. Were you ever in the 
Catskills ?”’ 

‘“Yes; at the Mountain House, with Aunt 
Molly.”’ 

‘‘Well, this was a queer, rambling old struc- 
ture, made of several houses joined haphazard, 
and fitted up with connecting doors. Its singu- 
lar appearance was part of its attractions.”’ 

‘* Like an odd character, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“Yes. I found it crowded with parties. You 
know there is nothing in the universe like an 
American party at a summer resort. Imagine 


half a dozen of these under what was supposed 
to be one roof! Each little clique sat in superb 
judgment upon all the others and held itself as 
aloof as possible, considering the limitations. I 
was eagerly received by each coterie. I was 
alone, and single men are at a premium in such 
communities. This girl was with the set from 
Boston. She was remarkable in every particu- 
lar, but her beauty and her manner captivated 
me. Why, Hebe, I was introduced to her on 
the day after my arrival, but I fell in love with 
her the moment I saw her on the night that I 
reached the hotel. She was standing on the 
porch when the stage drew up, and naturally 
turned to survey the newcomers. From that 
moment my one object was to secure an intro- 
duction. You can imagine all you please, but 
you never will comprehend how that girl fasci- 
nated me. She dressed in good taste, but never 
expensively, and she never wore a trinket of any 
intrinsic value. Her charms were wholly per- 
sonal. For three weeks I was her abject slave. 
She knew it and seemed to take pleasure in it, 
but I never could surprise any sign of the return 
feeling in her. I was ready to propose to her, 
but not to be refused, so I determined to win her 
by devotion. Things were going on smoothly 
when Ernest took it into his head to join me. 
He came as I had arrived, on the evening stage, 
and I lost no time in introducing him to the 
guests. He was an instant success, and imme- 
diately cut me out with my charmer. The mu- 
tual attraction was so palpable that I had noth- 
ing to say. Jealousy was folly, because she had 
evinced no particular regard for me. An atten- 
tive escort in these summer resorts is a godsend 
to any girl. She and Ernest became insepar- 
able and he made no secret of his infatuation. 
Only one thing was peculiar—he did not propose 
to her. He took her card and promised to see 
her during the fall. 

‘‘When we came home we told Dorothy all 
the story. She realized that I had been very 
badly hurt in the business, and we naturally 
awaited the result of Ernest’s flirtation with in- 
terest. He confided to Dorothy that he was on 
the point of proposing several times, but some- 
thing always occurred to prevent him from 
speaking. On second thoughts, he determined 
to see the girl in her own home and do the thing 
with proper decorum. You will observe that 
both in my case and Ernest’s the girl was com- 
pletely passive. She never did the slightest 
thing to draw us on or force a declaration. She 
simply allowed us to worship at her shrine. 

‘* Finally, the day came when Ernest started 
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for Boston. Dorothy and I knew his object. 
This is what happened : He met a friend on the 
boat, and they found seats on the deck. Pres- 
ently, the friend called Ernest’s attention to a 
little group in their vicinity, a showily-dressed 
woman and half-a-dozen men, and asked him 
what he thought of the woman’s beauty, ex- 
plaining that she was the leader of the Boston 
demi-monde, and considered to possess a rare 
type of beauty. Ernest looked and recognized 
the girl he was on his way to visit. I don’t sup- 
pose that we can imagine his sensations. He 
managed to control all exhibition of feeling, and 
gave his opinion that she was unusually beauti- 
ful. At the first stop Ernest left the boat and 
came home with his explanation of everything 
that had puzzled us in the girl’s strange pas- 
sivity of manner. She had been acting the part 
of a respectable woman and had somewhat over- 
done it. Now, my little woman, you know the 
secret of Ernest’s bachelor life and my disap- 
pointment. There is nothing for me to regret, 
and why Ernest should allow such an experience 
to prevent him from winning a good woman is 
past my comprehension. ”’ 

‘“Do you mean that he still cares for her? 
How could he ?”’ 

‘“Yes; he treasures a lot of little keepsakes 
connected with those Catskill days, and finds 
some sad pleasure in looking at them. He has 
a glove of hers, some bunches of wild flowers 
that she gathered, and an alpenstock that he 
carved their united monograms upon. Ernest 
helieves that he touched the good in her and 
aroused her conscience. His love was so sincere 
that no woman with ordinary feeling could ignore 
it. Hebe, these poor creatures are often victims 
of overwhelming circumstances, and are not to 
be judg d by people who have had no temptation 
to resist.”’ 

‘ Tndeed, -Malecolm, I know nothing about 
them, except that respectable people avoid 
them.”’ 

‘“ Well, that will be sufficient for a lifetime.”’ 

‘Tf you don’t object to my alluding to such 
people I want to ask you something. Could 
Ernest have been mistaken in the woman’s 
identity ?”’ 

Malcolm laughed. 

Oh. no fr’ 

“Tl tell you why I ask. When I was at 
school we used to discuss ‘beauty,’ I think, 
more than any other subject. We all desired to 
be beautiful, and our teacher told us that there 
was nothing so rare as perfect beauty.’’ 

‘T fancy she was right.”’ 


“One of the girls remarked that she had a 
sister who s a perfect beauty. After the 
teacher left room, this girl went on to say 
that her sister was not married, and we wanted 
a description of her. We were hungry for in- 
formation about ‘a perfect beauty.’ Then Ida 
told us an | storv about this beautiful sister. 
One day he ther went out, leaving the beauty 


at home. When he returned he was astonished 
to find her room sewing. He asked her 
when she got back, and she said that she had 
not been It was impossible to convince 


him of the Ile declared that he had seen 
vith a gentleman driving on 
some public street. She insisted that she had 
been at hon 


could not ) 


her in a 


it her mother was away and she 
t to his satisfaction. So there 
etween them for some time; but 
the father went to the theatre 
discovered his daughter's dou- 


was a cool 
it happ ne 


one evening 


ble in a private box. He also found out that 
she was a ‘ fast’ woman, and he could not ascer- 
tain her ant nts. But the resemblance was 
so perfect that the family tried to trace the cause 


of it. You see these resemblances do exist. I 
often lon this beautiful Miss Haugh- 


ton.”’ 

‘* Miss wl Maleolm started and got off the 
sofa. 

‘“Why, that is her name. Ida Haughton grad- 


uated with 
‘Where they live ?”’ 


‘* Tn son suburb of Boston. Wait, I had a 
letter from I ist week. Why, Malcolm, what 
are you 

Maleolin had left the room and in a few mo- 
ments he returned with Ernest, who was carry- 
ing an old « ise. Malcolm’s excitement was 
indescribal d-charming. In a few rapid 
sentences | <plained to Ernest his theory con- 
cerning thi ken identity and related Hebe’s 
story. Ernest found the old card and the ad- 
dress corresponded with that on Hebe’s letter. 
His face gre idiant. 

‘*T see it all now!’ he cried. ‘‘There is a 
train withi 1 hour. What money have you, 


Malcolm ?”’ 

Malcolm ptied his pockets on the table, 
and Hebe bn 
full. Ernest 


ght her purse, which was always 
thered the coins and bills quickly, 


and within ten minutes had left the house. 
Hebe’s parting wish, ‘Good luck !’ sang in his 
heart. 

‘“Now, what if the girl is married ?’’ cried 
Malcolm. 


‘‘Oh, I would know it. Ida often mentions 
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her as going with her to lectures. Isn’t her 
name Bessie ?’’ 

* Ton."’ 

‘¢Then I think Ernest will find his wife.’’ 

‘*Now this is the most remarkable arrange- 
ment of circumstances that I ever heard of!’ 
Malcolm said, gazing at Hebe. 

She turned from the window to meet his glance 
with an arch smile. 

‘* You see, Malcolm, there is no such thing as 
chance. If Dorothy had not spoken, I would 
not have worried——’’ 

‘¢And I would not have turned gypsy. Per- 
haps, then, you will have your longing gratified. 


You shall see the beautiful Miss Haughton be- 
come Mrs. Ernest Russell.’’ 

‘‘Tf she is as handsome as everybody says, 
they will make a nice couple.’’ 

‘You think Ernest much better looking than 
I am ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed !’’ 

Malcolm laughed merrily. 

‘*T wonder if he will telegraph ?”’ said Hebe. 

She had not very long to wonder. The next 
afternoon the message came addressed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maleolm Russell : 

‘Everything satisfactory. Thank you! 


‘* Ernest and Besstr.”’ 





A SEPTEMBER DRIVE. 


By Eta RopMAN CHURCH. 


Tue trees are touched with red and gold, 
The lanes with purple asters bloom 

And all that love and life can hold 
Seems woven in the autumn’s loom. 


A girl’s sweet face in radiant glow, 
A youth with gay, rejoicing air ; 
He smiles and makes obeisance low, 
As she comes tripping down the stair. 


Chance drew them here with many more 
Who drift about on summer seas, 

Who meet and talk, and then ignore 
Or know each other, as they please. 


“Another drive? Ah, yes, the last ”’ 
And soon they’re on the well-known road, 
Where tangled grape-vines meet and cast 


Across the trees their purple load. : 


White birches raise long, ghostly arms, 
Dark pines their carvéd tassels strew ; 

September, clothed in all its charms, 
Smiles ’neath a dome of cloudless blue. 


To-day, the country roadside sweet, 
To-morrow, ’mid the city’s din; 

For time speeds on with flying feet, 
And thrusts aside the ‘‘ might have been. 


” 


Perchance ’tis best—these autumn days 
Beguile the soul with dreams of bliss, 
As fleeting as the purple haze 
That seems the distant hills to kiss. 


Still on they speed ; September’s wine 
Is tingling in their youthful veins— 
3ut yet appears no outward sign 
That Love will grasp the loosened reins. 


And, as they drive, they talk of things 
That do not touch upon romance: 
How summer flew on rapid wings, 
With chat and song and game and dance. 


**T wish ’twere June !’’ the manly voice 
Says, with a half-regretful sigh. 

“That would not be, I think, my choice, 
If I could choose,’’ the girl’s reply. 


“What would you choose if not sweet June, 
The poet’s month of ‘ perfect days’?” 

**T’d choose September, and the boon 
Of living in true woodland ways.” 


“What! you, the queen of courtly halls?” 
** And you, the pride of honored men? 
On me this empty routine palls.”’ 
**O, would I were a boy again !”’ 


A sudden lurch, a wayside stone, 
A prancing steed, the die is cast. 
Sweet, clinging arms in frightened moan, 
And love has seized the reins at last. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE BUILDINGS, VESSELS AND BUOYS IN OUR WATERS, 
AND THEIR MAINTENANCE. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLI 


One of the noblest characteristics of our great 
nation is her generosity, and this trait is most 
widely evidenced by her conduct in regard to the 
numerous lights and aids to navigation along her 
coast. The United States has from the first 
taken the noble stand that it was her duty to 
humanity to insure the safety of those who 
sought her shores by extending to them, free 
of any charge, the benefit of her harbor im- 
provements and lighthouses. But while the 
United States gives to the world free of tax the 
aid of her 600 light- 
houses, 42 light ves- 
sels, 1,900 post-lights, 
and nearly 5,000 
buoys of all kinds, she 
has been forced to ex- 
tinguish by purchase 
the light dues levied 
upon her trade by 
Denmark, Hanover 
and Belgium; and 
continues to pay to 
Great Britain a tax 
which has varied dur- 
ing past years, and 
now amounts to half 
a penny per ton levied 
upon every vessel pass- 
ing one of the British 
lights. Her Majesty’s 
Government has been 
approached more than 
once upon the subject 
of doing away with this Photo by C. Parker 


charge upon American REAR ADMIRAL JOHN G. WALKER, U.S.N. 
CHAIRMAN LIGHTHOUSE BOARD 


ships, but as yet the 
great country is not magnanimous enough to 
cease exacting this annual income from our com- 
merce, while she continues to enter our harbors 
free of light dues. France and Spain are the 
only two countries which vie with the United 
States in extending to the mariner a welcome and 
hospitality for which he is expected to pay no- 
thing. When we consider the enormous expense 
incurred by our Government and the time de- 
voted to this service by some of her ablest citizens, 
the benevolence of the nation becomes more ap- 
parent. 





The lighthouse establishment is one of the 
finest institutions of our progressive people. 
The theory upon which the coast lighting of the 
United States proceeds is that towers shall be 
placed along each coast in such numbers that 
the rays from each light shall meet and pass 
those of another, leaving no dark spaces between. 
Every year additional appropriations are made 
by Congress toward this object, and the near 
future promises that all the dark spaces shall 
be obliterated and the coast encircled with a 
starry band by night. 
With the increase 
of lights it is be- 
lieved that the com- 
merce of the United 
States—hence its 
wealth—will propor- 
tionately increase, for 
the ships of trade are 
attracted by these 
bright rays as inevit- 
ably as moths are 
drawn to the candle. 
History has demon- 
strated this fact. When 
the walls of ancient 
Alexandria were 
marked out with meal 
the birds flocked from 
all directions and de- 
voured it, much to the 
confusion of the build- 
ers ; but a wise man of 
the city saw in the 
event a good omen: 
‘‘Tt augurs that the 
f all nations will be drawn to us,” 
he cried. And so it proved. But to no super- 
stitious agency was the wealth of Alexandria 
due, but to its famous Pharos. 


commerce 


For many years France and England, vying 
with each other for the title of leading the com- 
merce of the world, have bestowed much atten- 
tion upon inventing new and efficient methods 
of illumination. But it is France which has held 
the honor during some 250 years, of possessing 
the finest lighthouse in the world—the Corduan 
Tower, situated at the mouth of the Gironde, in 
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CAPTAIN JOHN MILLIS, U.S.A. 
ENGINEER-SECRETARY LIGHTHOUSE BOARD, 

the Bay of Biscay, which was twenty-six years 
under construction, and was finished during the 
reign of Henry LV. of France. Another great 
era in the erection of lighthouses was the build- 
ing of the Eddystone Lighthouse off Plymouth, 
England, which is 93 
feet high and so sub- 
stantially executed 
that it appears as solid 
as if cut out of one 
mass of rock. 

The contemplation 
of these grand achieve- 
ments in Europe stir- 
red the emulation of 
America. Our own 
system of illumination 
was very incomplete, 
though the necessity 
for aids to navigation 
had been recognized as 
far back as the earliest 
colonial days. Mas- 
sachusetts had taken 
the lead in this import- 
ant movement. The 
first lighthouse ever 





direction of the General Court of the Province of 
Massachusetts. The following quaint announce- 
ment of the establishment of this light was made 
in the Boston News, September 17th, 1716 : 

** Boston. By Vertue of an Act of Assembly made in 
the First Year of His Majesty’s Reign, For Building & 
Maintaining a Light House upon the Great Brewster 
(called Beacon Island) at the Entrance of the Harbor of 

soston, in order to prevent the loss of the Lives & 
Estates of His Majesty’s Subjects ; the said Light House 
has been built; And on Fryday last the 14th Currant 
the Light was kindled ; which will be very useful for all 
Vessels going out and coming in to the Harbor of Bos- 
ton for which all Masters shall pay to the Receiver of 
Impost, One Peny per Ton Inwards, and another Peny 
Outwards, except Coasters, who are to pay Two Shil- 
lings each at their clearance Out. And all Fishing 
Vessels, Wood Sloops, &c. Five Shillings each by the 
Year.”’ 

This structure was very primitive in its style. 
*¢ Fier bales of pitch and ocum”’ were burned in 
in iron basket on the top of a beacon, and tallow 
candles were also used in those days. 

In 1789 the United States accepted the cession 
of title to, and concurrent jurisdiction over, the 
lights on the coast. They were eight in number, 
and all are still in existence, though greatly im- 
proved. They are as follows: The Boston Har- 
bor Light, just mentioned ; Portsmouth Harbor 
Light, N. H. ; Gurney Light, near Plymouth, 
Mass. ; Brand Point Light, on Nantucket Island ; 
Beaver Tail Light, R.1.; Sandy Hook Light, 





constructed in the Col. J. M. Wilson, U.S.A. Mr. W.S. Franklin. Gen. W. W. Duffield. Com. G. F. F. Wilde. 


Capt. J. R. Bartlett, U.S.N. 
United States was at 


the entrance to Boston 


Admiral J. G. Walker. Mr. A. B. Johnson. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE BOARD IN SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1896. 


Captain John Millis, Engineer-secretary, was present at this meeting. but on account of his posi- 


tion on the extreme right, his portrait was not included in the photograph. It is, however, 


Harbor, in 1715, by reproduced above. 
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N. Y. ; Cape Henlopen Light, Del. ; and Charles- 
ton Main Light, on Morris Island, 8. C. When 
these lights came into the possession of the Gov- 
ernment they were placed under the control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, his power being 
limited and subject to the approbation of the 
President of the United States. A curious old 
letter can be seen at the of- 
fice of the Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, D. C.. reading as 
follows : 


** Mount Vernon, Oct. 12th, 1790. 

** Sir [ have received your 
letter of the 5th instant. The 
public service requiring the ar- 
rangement which you have made 
relative to the lighthouses at 
Newport and Portland, they are 
perfectly agreeable to me and re- 
ceive my approbation. I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON,”’ 

“To ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Esq., Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States. 






BOSTON LIGHT, SHOWING TRUMPET EXTENSION, 


In 1792 the office of Commissioner of: Revenue 
was established and the superintendence of these 
lights was intrusted to its highest officer, tem- 
porarily. This duty was again resumed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and again devolved 
upon the Commissioner of Revenue, whose office 
was finally abolished for the second time. In 
1820 the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, Mr. 
Stephen Pleasanton, became Superintendent of 
Lights. The eight lights had meanwhile in- 
creased to fifty-five, and during Mr. Pleasanton’s 
control they multiplied to 325, besides numerous 


buoys and aids to navigation. But the duties of 


the position of superintendent were onerous even 
with the assistance of the Collectors of Customs, 
who were created local superintendents and were 
expected to visit each of the lights in their re- 
spective districts on 


‘ea year and report its con- 
dition at Washington. Complaints began to 


come in from various quarters concerning the 





BOSTON LIGHT. 


ha efficiency of the management. Large 


a fy appropriations had been made by 
Wt Congress for the use of the 
le Lighthouse Establishment and 
— the question of their expendi- 
ture was a serious one. Vari- 
ous legislation was proposed 
and abandoned, various reports 
were made by committees ap- 
pointed to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs. At last it 
was determined to send Lieu- 
int*Thornton A. Jenkins (after- 
ird admiral), with Mr. Richard 
Bache, abroad, to examine into the 
nstruction of foreign lighthouses, 


d the manner -of their mainte- 
nance with iew to improving our own sys- 
tem. A year was consumed in this tour of 
investigation France and Great Britain, after 
which Lieutenant Jenkins returned to the United 


States and drew up his report, June 22d, 1846. 


But Congress s very dilatory in acting upon 
his recommendations. It was not until 1852 
that the Lighthouse Board was organized as it 


exists to-day. is composed of two officers of 


high rank navy, two engineer officers of 
the army and two civilians of high scientific at- 


tainments, an officer of the navy, and an engineer 


officer of the rmy who act as secretaries. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury is President of the 
Board, but it is allowed the privilege of choosing 
its own chairman from among the members. 
The Roard meets monthly and promulgates all 
the rules and regulations for the Establishment, 
but its members receive no pay for their services 
other than that to which they are entitled in the 
navy, the army, or in whatever civil service 
position they may hold. The Establishment is 
divided into sixteen districts, each of which is 
furnished with an inspector from the navy and 





ELECTRIC BUOY NO. 95 IN GEDNEY CHANNEL, N. Y. 


an engineer from the army. These district in- 
spectors are under the direction of the naval 
secretary, who also has charge of the office of 
the Board at Washington. To these inspectors 
is intrusted the maintenance of the lighthouses 
and the discipline of the keepers in each respect- 
ive district. The district engineers, under the 
supervision of the engineer-secretary, are charged 
with all matters concerning the building of new 
structures and keeping the old in repair, also the 
setting up of all illuminating apparatus. Regu- 
lar reports are received monthly from both offi- 
cers. By the vigorous administration of the 


Board a corps of intelligent keepers has been 
built up, their tenure of office depending alone 
upon good conduct and their promotion upon 
merit. The comfort of these men in their iso- 
lated positions has been cared for. Good homes 
are provided and many are allowed to keep their 
families at the stations. Even libraries in neat 
cases are furnished. In some instances women 
are permitted to be keepers, as the chief service 
required is to keep the illuminating apparatus 
clean and see that the light is burning. Miss 
Colfax, sister of a 
former vice-president, 
is employed in this 
capacity at Michigan 
City Light Station, In- 
diana. 

But while the Board 
is most liberal in its 
treatment of the per- 
sons in its service, some 
of its rules are rigorous 
in the exaction of duty. 
Intoxication is imme- 
diately punished by 
dismissal. If a light 
is allowed to go out 
the keeper loses his 
position and no excuse 
is accepted. The 
Board deems it as 
cowardly for a keeper 
to desert his light as 
for a soldier to turn 
his back upon the 
enemy. An anecdote 
is told of the keepers 
at Sharp’s Island Sta- 
tion, Chesapeake Bay, 
who, when the light- 
house was overthrown 
by ice, still remained 
in it true to their 
trust, though they could have escaped in their 
boat. For sixteen hours they floated about in 
the cold without food and in imminent danger 
from blocks of ice. At midnight the house, full 
of water, grounded upon an island. The two 
brave men proceeded to tie it to a tree and then 
went to shore. Returning in the morning when 
the tide had fallen, they rescued the lens, the 
oil, the library and other property belonging to 
the Establishment. There have been instances 
where the keepers have gone down with the 
light and died at their post. 

So important have become the duties of the 
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Lighthouse Establishment that it is now con- 
sidered a training school for ambitious young 
officers of both army and navy, while to those of 
higher rank it offers a chance to distinguish ¥ 
themselves in various ways, such as solving the 
problem of submarine structures at dangerous / 
localities and the perplexing phenomena of optics 

and acoustics. The present Naval Secretary of the 
Board, Commander George F. F. Wilde, was for 
five years inspector of the Second District, hav- | 
ing his headquarters at Boston. While there, | 
he distinguished himself as an expertin all naval | 
affairs, so that at \ 
the expiration of §©_—<#—————__> 


office (three years) 

the Se retary of the 

Treasury was peti- 

tioned successfully 

to have him re- | 
| 


the regular term of | 
| 


tained at this im- 
portant post. Prior | 
to holding this po- 
sition, Commander 
Wilde, though very 
young for such a responsible 
trust, was in command of the 
dispatch boat Dolphin, and 
made an interesting trip 
around the world. 





The names of many distin- 
guished officers are found 
upon the rolls of the Light- 
house Establishment. The present chairman of career during tl 


MINOT’S LED HT STATION, MASS. 


1e Civil War—in the passage of 
the Board is Rear Admiral John G. Walker, Forts Jackson and St. Philip, at the capture of 
U.S. N., who achieved such a brilliant naval New Orleans, with the expedition up the Yazoo 





TILLAMOOK ROCK LIGHT STATION, OREGON. 
Vol. XLITI., No. 3—20. 
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River, and at the siege of 
Vicksburg. The admi- 
ral has a strong, resonant 
voice, and the steady eye 
of the seaman, and his 
manner has caught the 
cheery breeziness of the 
ocean. His weakness is 
for dogs; his favorite, 
Dash, a magnificent set- 
ter, accompanies him 
everywhere, even to the 
meetings of the Board, 
and curls up at his mas- 
ter’s feet in dignified si- 
lence, as if conscious of 
the august occasion. 
General W. W. Duffield, 
Superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, is a member of 
the Lighthouse Estab- 
lishment. Professor 
Henry, of the Smithson- 
ian Institute, was one of 
its earliest chairmen; 
while Admiral Jenkins, 
who has been styled ‘‘the father of the Board,’’ 
was its first naval secretary. An _ interesting 
anecdote illustrates the promptness and deci- 
sion of this gallant officer. Just before the 
Civil War, Commander Semmes, afterward cap- 
tain of the Alabama, was the naval secretary of 
the Lighthouse Board, but Secretary Chase, of 
the Treasury Department, suspected him of un- 
faithfulness to the Union, and sent Commander 
Jenkins to relieve him. Arriving at the office of 
the Board, Commander Jenkins declared his 
mission. Though inwardly disconcerted, Com- 
mander Semmes answered in an off-hand nman- 
ner: ‘‘ Well, don’t be in a hurry to take charge 
of the office. Come in next week some time.”’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Jenkins, ‘* I have received in- 
structions to relieve you to-day ighe 

‘Yes!’ said Semmes, still in his assumed 
tone of carelessness. ‘* After lunch, then !’’ 

‘*T am sent to relieve you immediately !’ Jen- 
kins persisted firmly, which he did. On the 
desk of Semmes were found letters ordering the 
commanders of different lighthouse vessels to 
come into certain ports on a fixed day, which 
was virtually to betray them into the hands of 
the Confederates. 

Admiral Jenkins was for thirty years in more 
or less continuous service under the Lighthouse 
Establishment. It was under his management 





ST. AUGUSTINE LIGHT, 


that the French Fresnel 
lenticular apparatus was 
introduced into the light- 
houses of the United 
States in place of the old- 
fashioned, heavy lantern 
with its bottle-green glass 
shaped like a bull’s-eye, 
and its primitive reflec- 
tor, consisting of a thin 
sheet of copper with a 
silvered concave surface. 
The lenticular apparatus 
gave such satisfaction 
that the United States 
continues to order its 
lenses from France, there 
being but four establish- 
ments for this manufac- 
ture in the world—three 
at Paris, and one in Eng- 
land, at Birmingham. 

Commander Jenkins 
also adopted the French 
system of classification, 
which designates the 
lights as fixed, flashing, 
revolving, red, white, or a combination of these 
qualities, and divides them into orders based 
upon their magnitude and intensity. By this 
arrangement the mariner is enabled instantly to 
recognize and identify each light. Another great 
improvement was the substitution of kerosene in 
the place of lard oil as fuel for the lamps, at one- 
seventh of the expense with a gain of one-fifth 
more brilliance. This economy was due to the 
persevering experiments of Professor Henry, 
which resulted in perfecting mineral oil as an 
illuminant, whereas it had at first proved ex- 
tremely explosive. 

Soon after the organization of the Board vigor- 
ous measures were taken in regard to the con- 
struction of lighthouses, which, prior to 1840, 
were very rude and primitive in their style, such 
as stone towers loosely put together of rubble 
stone and placed on some natural rock founda- 
tion, or wooden frame towers built upon the 
roofs of the keepers’ dwellings with so little skill 
that the swaying of the tower from side to side 
during a storm affected the roof to which it was 
attached, causing leakage. 

In 1847 the building of six new difficult light- 
houses was commenced. One of these, which is 
still standing, was the Black Rock Beacon, 
Long Island Sound, at a locality where three 
successive beacons had been demolished within 
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twelve years. The cost of this substantial 
structure was only $4,600, yet it involved con- 
siderable skill and work, as an artificial founda- 
tion had to be formed by sinking large stones 
partly in an excavation and bedding them in 
concrete to form a solid platform. Upon this 
wrought-iron periphery piles were set. and sunk 
through holes drilled to receive them, then 
solidly joined together and properly capped at 
the top to exhibit a fixed white light of the fifth 
order, 39 feet above sea level, which can be seen 
nearly twelve miles. 

The first really important lighthouse under- 
taken by the Establishment was that at Minot’s 
Ledge, Mass., a fine specimen of solid stone ma- 
sonry, which cost $300,000. The light exhibited 
is of the second order at a height of 54 feet above 
the level of the sea, visible fifteen miles. It is 
flashing white, signaling ‘‘145’" every thirty 
seconds—thus, one flash, eclipse three seconds ; 
four flashes, eclipse three seconds ; three flashes, 
eclipse fifteen seconds. A light tower similar in 
design is situated at Spectacle Reef, upon Lake 
Huron, near the Straits of Mackinac. It stands 
on a limestone reef, ten miles from land, where 
large ice fields thousands of acres in area and 
two feet thick often are formed and moved by a 
strong current with an 
almost irresistible force. 
Notwithstanding that the 
material had to be pre- 
pared at a point sixteen 
miles distant and brought 
to the reef, a firm structure 
was built to effectually 
stop and crush the ice 
torrent so that it grounds 
on the shoal and forms 
a harrier against other ice 
fields. To overcome the 
main difficulty, that of 
gaining a foundation, a 
pier of projection inclosing 
a coffer dam was built and 
launched as a ship might 
have been, and towed by 
steamers to the reef and 
there grounded on its side. 
Thus a protected pond was 
formed for the coffer dam, 
and a landing wharf af- 
forded for material. For 
twenty months the work- 
men were engaged upon 
this tower, which rises 86 
feet above sea level, solid 


for the first 34 feet, then hollow for the rest of its 


height and divi 


other. As the 
discontinued in 


and opened wit! 


this monolitl 
already. W1] 
in May, 1874 
to a height 

doorway, so 
forced to cut 


lighthouse was t] 


Reef is of th 
teen miles 
every thirty sf 


led into five rooms one above the 
lights above the great lakes are 
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he fall on the close of navigation 
1 it in the spring, the strength of 


is been tested by the ‘‘ ice push”? 


\ the keepers returned to the tower 
they found the ice piled against it 
' 30 feet, which is 7 feet above the 


it to effect an entrance they were 


through this iceberg, of which the 
core. The light on Spectacle 
ond order, and is visible seven- 
hing red and white alternately 


Tillamook Rock Lighthouse, Oregon, was erect- 


ed upon an 
about one m 
of the most 
by the Estab 
tain a landing 
sea, that the 
lost his lift 
event threw 
undertaking, 1 
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ited rock, high above the water, 


from the mainland, and was one 


ngerous enterprises accomplished 


So difficult was it to ob- 


pon this site, even with a smooth 
reman of the first working party 


making the attempt. This sad 
perstitious gloom over the whole 


iking it harder to secure the ser- 
laborers. But in October, 1879, 





led in landing with all the nee- 


essary tools and provisions 
for a prolonged stay, 
Their first work was to 
build a strong timber 
shanty and bolt it securely 
to a niche in the rock, cov- 
ering it with canvas as a 
protection against the 
dashing spray as well as 
the rain. The work of 
blasting proceeded slowly, 
yet within less than eigh- 
teen months the whole 
structure was completed, 
with a siren fog-signal ex- 
tension ;, and the tower, 
rising from the center of a 
square, one-story keeper's 
dwelling, was crowned by 
a lantern containing a 
first-order lens-lantern ap- 
paratus, 136 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 
visible for eighteen miles. 
Had this light, flashing 
white every five seconds, 
been burning one month 
sooner, it would have 
saved the English bark 
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THIMBLE SHOAL LIGHT, HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Lupata, for in January, 1881, a tornado vis- 
ited the coast, and the Lupata was dashed to 
pieces on the main shore, only a mile distant, 
with the loss of the vessel, her freight, and the 
lives of twenty persons who were on board. The 
bark came so near the rock in her distress that 
the voices of her officers could be distinctly heard 
giving orders, but the night was so dark that 
nothing but her lights could be seen. The super- 
intendent of construction had a bonfire kindled 
upon the rock as quickly as possible, but it was 
too late. On the same terrible night the supply 
house of the working party was carried away by 
the waves which swept over Tillamook Rock in a 
cataract. For two weeks it was impossible for 
the lighthouse steamer to cross the bar of the 
Columbia River and go to the assistance of the 
endangered men. When reached, after sixteen 
days of suspense, the brave workmen were found 
all safe, but greatly in need of the fresh provi- 
sions which were hoisted up from the steamer. 

The St. Augustine Lighthouse, Fla., also con- 
tains a light of the first order, which is fixed 
white, varied by a white flash every three min- 
utes. The tower is 165 feet above sea level, and 
is ascended by eight flights of spiral stairs. The 
spiral stripes which encircle the tower, causing it 
to resemble a barber’s sign, were added to dis- 
tinguish it as a day-mark from adjacent lights. 
There are many others of this type. 


In the Southern waters are a number of light- 
houses constructed upon Mitchell’s screw pile, 
which has a broad flange like an augur pod, 
which, by merely turning, is bored into the sand 
or mud so as to form a firm, broad foundation. 
A fair specimen may be seen on Thimble Shoal, 
off the entrance to Hampton Roads, Va. The 
light is of the fourth order, and is fixed white for 
one minute followed by six consecutive flashes at 
intervals of ten seconds alternately red and white. 
It is 42 feet above the level of the sea, and can be 
seen for a distance of twelve miles. Some of 
these Southern lighthouses rest upon piles driven 
into the coral rock, and have been constructed 
under the most adverse circumstances. In some 
instances during bad weather it was found that 
the only way in which the work could be prose- 
cuted was by pitching tents upon a platform high 
and dry above the running sea, and leaving there 
a force of men supplied with materials and a 
small hoisting engine. Tenting on this desolate 
spot with the fortitude of the soldier, the work- 
ing party has battled with a most cunning and 
evasive enemy in the elements, and persisted in 
erecting a guiding light for future travelers past 
the treacherous reefs. 

Iron skeleton towers are used on land where 
the soil affords inadequate support for masonry, 
and where cheapness is required. The rear light 
of the Paris Island Range, Port Royal Sound, 
8. C., exhibits the most economical structure of 
its kind in the history of lighthouse construction, 
having cost only $12,000. The structure is com- 
posed of columns, sockets and tension rods, 
framed in the shape of a triangular pyramid, and 
rests upon six circular iron disks anchored to a 
concrete foundation. The light is a locomotive 
headlight in form of a powerful parabolic re- 
flector, fixed white, 123 feet high, and is housed 
by day and elevated to its place at the apex of 
the triangle by machinery at night. 

Light-vessels are used at localities where light- 
houses are necessary, but where it would be very 
difficult and expensive to erect them. These 
vessels are provided each with one or two revolv- 
ing reflector lights and a fog signal. But it isa 
hard matter to make them maintain a permanent 
position, as they often drag their moorings, break 
their chains, and are forced to go out to sea for 
protection. It is the theory of the Board that 
they should be replaced by lighthouses as soon 
as possible. There are also 40 tenders in the 
service, 38 of which are steamers, and are used 
by the district officers in visiting the stations or 
carrying to them supplies and material for repairs, 
and for attending to the buoyage of the coast. 
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The attention of the Establishment has been 
called most effectually to the need of lighting our 
great rivers. Only a few years ago the wrecks 
used to average in some localities one to each 
mile, for the passage is often narrow, and perma- 
nent obstructions exist as the heralds of destruc- 
tion to life and property. In some few instances 
floating lights have been attached to buoys in 
these rivers, but it is principally due to the 1,600 
post lights maintained along the banks, at a cost 
of $160 each, that steamboat navigation has been 
revolutionized, making it almost as easy and safe 
to run by night as by day, whereas before this 
system of river lighting was established it was 
customary to stop running and tie up to the 
banks during dark nights. There is probably no 
appropriation of Congress which accomplishes so 
much in saving time and capital to both owners 
and shippers, as the rates of freight and insur- 
ance have been reduced in proportion to the rap- 
id transit and decrease 
of liability to disaster. 
The post light is a sub- 
stantially made lens 
lantern suspended from 
an arm projecting from 
a post eight or ten feet 
from the ground. Their 
keepers are chosen from 
among the people liv- 
ing along the riverside 
and owning property 
there, as these have 
been proved to be the 
most vigilant and trust- 
worthy. 

Vast sums of money 
have been expended 
upon the great lakes. 
There are in all 600 light 
stations in the United 
States, and 348 of these 
are aids to navigation 
along the shore of these 
inland seas. And yet this extraordinary number 
is insufficient when the unexampled growth of 
commerce upon these waters is considered. 
Commercial statistics report an aggregate of 
20,000 arrivals and departures of vessels from 
the port of Chicago, while New York registers 
23,000. The season of lake navigation is only 
seven and a half months, as the waters are 
frozen during the rest of the year, but in 1888 
31,404 vessels, with a tonnage of over 19,000,000, 
passed the Lime Kiln Crossing of Detroit River, 
the outlet of the three largest lakes, Huron, 


Michigan and Superior, corresponding to an 
average daily movement of 140 vessels, a num- 
ber unequaled elsewhere in the world. The in- 
tricacies of navigation upon these waters de- 
mands const issistance from the lighthouse 
service. Most lake voyages are made within 
sight of land, amid numerous islands and shoals 
which render the task more complicated. The 
entrance to ports is often so shallow as to be 
barely sufficient to admit a loaded vessel, and 


during the spring and fall dense fogs will sud- 
denly shut in and last for several hours. The 
compass, too, is less reliable, owing to the metal 


cargo, and its frequent changes. Amid so many 
difficulties it is not surprising to learn that 
$2,353,207 been spent upon Lake Michigan 


alone. 
Remarkable changes have been made in fog 
signals since the olden times when guns were 


fired at the 


rbor to warn approaching vessels 





A WHISTLING BUOY. 


of danger wearisome task to the men em- 
ployed, who were required to repeat the dis- 
charge every ten minutes. Bells were used for- 
merly at n 
tional code 


light stations, and the interna- 
ntinues to require the use of bells 
nations at regular intervals dur- 
ing a fog, those of Turkey alone being exempt 
from this | nd allowed to substitute a gong, 
as the followers of Mohammed are forbidden to 
use bells except for holy purposes. The Daboll 
trumpet, which is operated by compressed air, 
owes its existence to the inventive brain of 
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Connecticut. The Siren fog signal, which is simi- 
lar in shape to the trumpet, but very different 
in construction, and which is worked by steam, 
ranks; highest in the whole classification. The 
Crosby automatic fog signal, a comparatively 
new invention, has superseded the use of an en- 
gine at stations, because its motor is self-wind- 
ing, and as long as steam is supplied will con- 
tinue to produce blasts at regular intervals. The 
whistling buoy, of which there are sixty-six on the 
coast of the United States, is a most interesting 
invention, by which the movement of the waves 
is utilized to produce a regular moan rather than 
a whistle. It consists of a very large, pear- 
shaped bulb attached to the buoy with a tube 
descending about 33 feet into the water, while 
the movement of the waves produces a cylinder 
and piston action, the water in the tube being 
an immovable piston and the tube itself a mov- 
ing cylinder. By this means the compressed air 
in the bulb is forced into a locomotive whistle, 
and sends forth such a volume of sound that the 
inhabitants along the coast frequently send com- 
plaints to the Board petitioning the removal of a 
whistling buoy from their vicinity. 

Buoys are a very important feature of the light- 
house service, since they are to the mariner by 





BRANDYWINE SHOAL LIGHT STATION, DELAWARE, 


day what the light is by night and the fog signal 
is in thick weather, as they possess a language as 
definite as speech and have a code of laws pecu- 
liarly their own. Buoys are made of wood, when 
they are denominated spars, and of iron, and 
range in length from twelve to sixty feet. The 
iron buoys are hollow, with several air-tight com- 
partments, so that in case one of these is pierced 
the buoy need not sink. These are divided into 
three classes—the nun, the can and the ice buoy ; 


and each of these shapes is again classified by size 
and color. 

In 1850, Congress prescribed that red buoys 
with even numbers be placed on the right hand, 
and black buoys with odd numbers on the left 
hand of channels approached from seaward ; and 
that buoys placed to mark wrecks with a channel 
on each side be painted with red and black hori- 
zontal stripes. These little guardians of the 
channel are exposed to many dangers from ice 
and from the strekes of colliding propeller blades. 
Despite State and National statutes forbidding it, 
vessels will sometimes make fast to buoys and 
drag them off their bearings. A buoy has even 
been known to be set adrift to obtain a reward 
for its recovery. Whenever a buoy escapes from 
duty, the vigilant lighthouse steamers give chase 
and generally capture the fugitive ; but the trav- 
cling capacity possessed by a large iron buoy is 
only surpassed by an American tourist. One is 
now anchored off the coast of Ireland, where it 
was picked up six weeks after it was wrenched 
from its position in New York Harbor. The Trish 
Lighthouse Establishment reported this capture 
to our Government, when the buoy was present- 
ed to the Irish Board, which simply added to its 
former marks their own, and moored it near the 
point where it came 
ashore in commemoration 
of its singular voyage. 
New York Harbor was 
twice swept clear of 
buoys during the winter 
of 1880-81, and it was 
at great expense that they 
were replaced. The 
Board has now devised a 
method of lessening the 
trouble incurred annually 
at this important point by 
placing beside each iron 
buoy a spar, that they 
may form a combination 
for mutual protection. 
The ice, which carries 
away the iron buoy, passes 
harmlessly over the wooden one, allowing it to 
resume its position; whereas the metal buoy, 
unlike its wooden neighbor, is strong enough to 
break the propeller blade which inadvertently 
strikes it instead of being broken by the blow. 
Thus one or the other of the partnership remains 
after the visitation of an enemy to mark the 
spot where the other should be replaced. 

Though costing more at first, the iron buoy is 
in the end the more economical. It can defend 
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FOURTEEN-FOOT BANK LIGHT STATION, DELAWARE, 


itself against rough treatment, and was origi- 
nally substituted for wood on account of the 
‘“Teredo navalis”’ | ship worm ), a most destruc- 
tive insect which has the power of transforming ¢ 
piece of wood into a fine lace work. 

The Lighthouse Board keeps itself informed 
of all scientific discoveries. It is at present ex- 
perimenting with acetylene gas as an illumi- 
nant, in the hope of reducing the expenses of 
the Establishment and affording the mariner a 
better guiding light. Electricity has been experi- 
mented with to a large extent, but as yet it has 
been found impracticable for general illumina- 
tion. The skeleton iron tower at Hell Gate, 
which was 255 feet high, erected in 1883-4, had 
nine electric lights placed upon it with a mag- 
nificent effect. The tower itself was obliterated, 
and the lamps seemed hung from heaven, but the 
light proved too dazzling and cast such deep 
shadows that they took the form of obstacles and 
perplexed the sailor more than they aided him. 
The light had to be discontinued. But buoys 
have been lighted by electricity with good results 
in Gedney’s Channel, New York Harbor, which 
could not be readily used by night without these 
lights. The buoys have each an iron cage fast- 
ened to their tops containing a glass jar. The 


\ electricity is generated on shore and 
eonducted to them by a submarine 
ible. To warn vessels against anchor- 
ing over the cables a large sign has 

en put up at Sandy Hook near the 
shore end, while a red sector in the 
east beacon covers the water occupied 
y the buoys and cables with the dan- 
ger-signifying red light. The Sandy 
Hook East Beacon is itself lit by elec- 
tricity. The Board has a laboratory 
for conducting its electrical experiments 
| the General Lighthouse Depot, 
foi Tompkinsville, N. Y. Captain John 


4, Millis, the present engineer-secretary, 

} was detailed to this post for several 

»} years, and it was in part under his 

‘ supervision that the electric lights were 

tested at Hell Gate and Bedloe’s Island, 

| that the electric buoys were estab- 

lished in Gedney’s Channel. Captain 

Millis, still a young man, is possessed of one of 

the brightest and most resourceful minds in the 

service. Indeed, his present position sufficiently 
attests the esteem in which his ability is held. 


A subject of the greatest perplexity to the 
Establishment, and which is engrossing the atten- 


tion of the brightest minds in its service, is the 
phenom presented by the aberration of 
sound. In cases of accident during fog, charges 
have bee rought against keepers that they 
failed to blow the warning signal, whereas future 
investigation proved that the signal had been 
blown at full blast but that the sound had been 


heard faintly where it should have been loud, 
loudly where it should have been faint, and, 


strangest of all, that it was heard at points fur- 
ther off more clearly than at those close by. 
Those who are studying the science of acoustics 
and feel interest in the apparent caprice of 
these ‘‘ silent areas’’ will gain some valuable in- 


formation upon this subject from a paper read by 
Mr. A. B. Johnson, chief clerk of the Lighthouse 
Board, before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, and which has since been translated and 
published in French, Italian and Spanish, and 
has received the indorsement of various scientific 
bodies in the most enlightened countries of the 
world. Mr. Johnson was the friend and private 
secretary of Charles Sumner, a life of whom he 
afterward wrote. This work was published in a 


magazine before appearing in book form. Mr. 
Johnson was also private secretary to another 
great man, Edward Everett, some pleasant 


memoirs of whom he has given to the public 
through the magazines of the country. 
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¥) LIE letter said the colonel 
would call at eight. He 
had broken an engage- 
ment to call on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, owing 
to the illness of his son ; 
but he was coming to- 
night, and for his answer. 

It was intensely still ; the beautiful woman sit- 
ting before the fire in her luxurious dressing- 
room, waiting for her lover and dreaming, not of 
this man coming to hear from her lips that she 
would be his wife, but of the little romance with 
its tinge of tragedy that had marked the end of 
her girlhood, might have been a part of the si- 
lence, one of the pretty objéts de luxe scattered 
about her artistically apportioned rooms, for all 
the exquisite repose of face and figure. 

As the widow of Jim Houston she had inher- 
ited this handsome old house that had been her 
husband’s boyhood home. And she had come 
back after his death to rescue the place from 
renters, and, with her mother and servants, to 
make for herself a home there. She chose it 
chiefly because it had been Jim’s home : she had 
seemed to be living his life, his youth, over again 
in this solitary, silent old homestead among the 
southern pines that he had loved. 

Thinking of him to-night, she felt as though 
he had scarcely been absent from her thoughts 
all the five years she had lived there. And she 
had missed him, too, every hour of those years, 
and mourned him truly, not alone in her widow’s 
weeds, but in the widow’s heart of her that called 
for him constantly —that called for him now, 
while she waited for her new lover, one white 
arm resting upon the dressing-table at her side, 
the other thrown with careless grace across the 
white Angora kitten asleep upon her knees. 

The white, bejeweled fingers were buried in 
the silky, goldish-white fur; now and then, as 
the dreaming went on, they tapped absently the 
handsome tiger-eyed head extended between her 
knees, comfort fashion, face fireward, the long 
topaz eyes blinking lazily, giving the impression 
of slender bands of flame whenever the widow’s 
caressing fingers disturbed the light, never wholly 
unconscious sleeper. 

The white-clad town-crier had cried ‘‘ seven,”’ 
ten minutes since, from the top of the little bronze 
clock on the mantel. At eight the colonel would 





LITTLE ONES. 


By WiLL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, 


call. He had been out of the city for’a week, at 
his country place, where his child was ill. 

He was a prominent man in business circles, 
and stood well socially. Mrs. Houston’s friends 
had said of his marriage, ‘‘A most desirable 
match.’’ Yet there had been a time, in his 
younger manhood, when the colonel had felt the 
bitterness, of the social frown. His financial suc- 
cess, however, had proved a balm to society ; his 
wealth had been permitted to heal the hurt his 
honor had sustained. 

Mrs. Houston knew the story—friendly tongues 
had volunteered the recital long ago, at the first 
intimation of the colonel’s intentions ; and she 
had listened to each, allowing each to tell it over 
again, and at the close giving to each the same 
unsatisfying reply : ‘‘ Yes, I have heard the story 
already.”’ 

And each had gone away wondering who could 
have been so unkind to tell her, not one of them 
ali comprehending or even suspecting the sense 
of fairness that had moved the colonel to open, 
with his own hand, the door of the closet where- 
in was tucked away—out of sight, never out of 
mind—his well-dissected skeleton. 

He had not done this with any idea of fore- 
stalling his friends ; it was merely a sensé of fair- 
ness. Had his honor been without tarnish, they 
would have applauded the confession as some- 
thing worthy of praise ; as it was, it would have 
been merely a matter of wonder, and something 
perhaps unnecessary. 

Mrs. Houston had felt what the laying bare of 
that old sore of his had cost him. She under- 
stood how a sore of that kind rankles, rake it 
never so carefully. She could still hear his voice, 
low, strong, steady ; she had felt like a priest 
while he was speaking ; and when he had fin- 
ished she felt like instituting him father confessor 
and in turn making her confession. 

‘‘T could not ask you to marry me without 
telling you,’’ he had said. ‘‘I hope I have out- 
lived the stain of it, as I have the sting. I made 
such reparation as I could ; I made the woman 
whose confidence I had betrayed my wife. Six 
months after the marriage a child was born. 
It still lives, but at its birth the mother died. 
Yet, I made such reparation as I could.”’ 

He had paused, something in her face silencing 
him. 

‘“You made reparation to the mother,’’ she 
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had said, in her low, quiet voice. ‘‘ That is possi- 
ble sometimes, but how about the reparation to 
the child ?”’ 

It was a hard thing to say. He had felt the 
hardness of it afterward, and its two-fold mean- 
ing also. Was it a reproach to him, that sin of a 
tarnished name fastened like a weight about the 
neck of a little, unborn child? A weight to be 
dragged and dreaded forever, and to be laid 
down only when life should be laid? Or did 
her words imply that the child was an objec- 
tion? An obstacle? <A social bar she was un- 
willing to encounter? The boy was bound to 
be an objection to a proud, 
queenly woman like this one. 
Yet she had seemed to care 
so little for the world’s ap- ray 
proval, so little for society’s e 
pat. It was this indifference, 
indeed, that had first in- 4 f 
spired him with courage O~ oy 
to ask her to marry him. 

She had given him 
doubtful answer. It 
was because of the 
child, he fancied. 
If it were not for 
the child! After 
that whenever he 
thought of the child 
it was with that 
“afl? <<TE it were 
not for the child.’’ 

Without realiz- 
ing it the if evolved 
itself into a feeling 
that it would be 
better the child : 
should die; uncon- ag” 
sciously the feeling 
matured into a 


a 
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wish that it might THINKING OF HIM, SHE FELT AS THOUGH HE HA CARCELY BEEN 
; ABSENT FROM HER THOUGHTS ALL THE FIVE YEARS, 


die. Had he 
known! Had he but suspected how her heart 
had gone out to the little, unloved waif, born 
out of season. And from this to another: a 
little, helpless, wronged thing bearing God’s 
stamp—a soul! A little, unwelcome baby whose 
mother had not died, but had deserted the poor 
strangeling. 

It was of this, this unnamed, unconfessed one 
Mrs. Houston was thinking as she sat alone in the 
ruddy firelight with a white kitten upon her 
knees, where a little child might have slumbered. 
Might have, but for the skeleton she had raided 
heaven and earth well-nigh to get safely tucked 
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away out of sight in her closet. The colonel’s 
wooing had set the dry bones rattling ; his com- 
ing had startled retrospection, which hand in 
hand with accusation sat with her waiting for her 
lover. 

‘The children are the wronged ones in deeds 
like his and mine.’’ The low voice did not so 
much as disturb the white cat. ‘‘ They are the 
sufferers. The little unborn things that do not 
ask and cannot refuse the life we thrust upon 
them. Jean was right—dear Jean !’’ 

She drew to her with her right hand the small 
scented wooden box that stood upon the dress- 

ing stand, and began 
turning over the papers 
stowed there. They 
were her husband’s let- 
ters, most of them, and 
already had begun to 
¥ take on the color and 
scent that come to old 
letters packed away 
from the air and light. 
From the very 
bottom she extract- 
ed one—a stained, 
blurred, woman’s 
letter, that had 
been dainty, and 
still held a trace of 
perfume, some 
withered Southern 
blossom the writer 
had slipped be- 
tween the pages 
that were old now, 
not with age but 
handling. It was 
Jean’s letter, writ- 
ten in Jean’s girlish 
running hand. 
~ Mrs. Houston 
had carried it in her 
bosom for months after receiving it, though she 
knew it by heart, every word. She did not read 
it now, only held it against her heart, listening 
while it spoke to her in dead Jean’s voice of her 
girlhood’s folly that had proved a shadow to dog 
and dwarf her womanhood. ‘‘ How could you?” 
said Jean. How could you desert it? One of 
God’s little ones !”’ 

It was for Jim. Jim had so willingly married 
her, and she had only tried to save his good 
name, that was all—so she told herself. For 
Jim, whose love she could not, dare not stake 
upon the chance of social ostracism! It was her 
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scheme. She it was had conceived and executed 
the mad plan for saving Jim’s good name. It 
was all for this—for this had the little unwel- 
come one been left with Jean in her obscure 
Southern home where it was born. Jean had 
permitted her to come there, had kept her se- 
cret, and had pleaded for the little one not re- 
sponsible for its own ill-timed coming. 

Later it had been put to board with a poor 
woman, one of Jean’s tenants, whose own babe 
had died, while this one, the unweleome, had 
lived. To keep down suspicion, for Jean’s 
neighbors had tongues no less disposed to gos- 
sip than the rest of the world, the babe had been 
clothed in the coarse garments that had belonged 
to the dead child. Clad in sackcloth, while its 
mother warmed herself in velvet! And it one 
of God’s little ones ! 

Did she forget it all those tedious months? 
Did she fear it, or fear for it? She had hidden 
her shame, saved her respectability ! But, oh, 
the empty arms, the emptier mother-heart of 
her! 

There had never been a night when it did 
not cry to her, this little cast-off baby. It rose 
up in her life like the wrong it was, and bat- 
tled with her always. Its first victory was in 
Jim’s waning affection. Then Jean’s unspoken 
horror of her deed. It lay upon her pillow at 
night to murder sleep and fill her dreams with 
dread. It nestled in her bosom, baby fashion, 
and when she reached her aching arms to clasp 
it closer—lo ! the little head was gone. It met her 
in her daily walks, looked at her through the 
eves of every ragged beggar’s baby in the streets. 
It stabbed herwith the smiles of happy little ones, 
whose parents, like herself, had means whereby 
to keep their little ones from want. And at last it 
conquered, She wrote to Jean: ‘‘I cannot bear 
it any longer. The mother in my nature avill 
not die. IT want my child. There has not been 
an hour my bosom has not yearned for it. T am 
coming now to bring my baby home to me.”’ 

The babe had been its own avenger. 

‘“Too late,’ Jean’s letter said. The little 
cast-off thing was dead. »The spotless sin-blos- 
som would jeopardize her fame no longer. Jean 
had written briefly—a sting in every quiet word. 
Down at the bottom of the page, as if it had 
been an after-thought, she had left a line no 
tears could ever cleanse of bitterness : ‘‘ He that 
offendeth one of God’s little ones—it were better 
he had not been born.’’ 

That was long ago. Since then Jim had died, 
and Jean, under her southern shades, was 
quietly sleeping. There were none to drag her 
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ugly secret from its grave. Why should she pro- 
claim it? Why, after her struggle to protect it, 
should she drag her husband’s honor in the 
dust? Her husband, for whom she had stooped, 
sinned, to save from shame ! She had not meant 
to marry again, but life was lonely, and she was 
young. There would be so many, many years 
of it to spend alone. If only she had the child 
now! With the child for company she would 
never listen to this man, nor to any man, suing 
for her hand. She had wealth, position. She 
need not assume this tarnished name of the 
colonel’s unless she chose. 

True, she recognized the heroic in the man: 
first, in the sacrifice of himself for the woman 
who no longer fascinated him ; in the confession 
made to her; above all, in the conscientious 
clinging to the child, the living brand of his dis- 
grace. It was this. 

She held dead Jean’s letter against her heart, 
while she resolved that, for the sake of the child, 
she would marry the colonel. 

‘*Tt will be as though I were assuming the 
duty I once refused, Jean, dear,’’ she murmured 
to Jean’s old musty letter. ‘‘ It will be as repa- 
ration in part. If I take this child to be my son, 
if I mother it, faithfully mother it, perhaps God 
will give me absolution for that other unmoth- 
ered one.”’ 

She sighed, and let her thoughts go trailing 
back to that unmarked little mound in old Ken- 
tucky that she had never seen; save only in her 
dreams. It had been such a wild scheme of hers 
—only adventurous youth could have planned 
and hoped to win by it. Thinking of it now, in 
the calm, realistic light of womanhood, she was 
puzzled to understand just how she did expect 
it to end. She had a faint recollection of un- 
folding the plan to Jim, who had opposed it all 
from the beginning, and insisted upon their 
‘‘ taking their medicine honestly, if not courage- 
ously.’? But she had refused. She never had 
meant to wholly give up her child. Some day, 
when suspicion should have wholly subsided, 
and there were other children come to them, she 
would send for this one. ‘‘ Adopt it,’’ she said, 
But no others came. And this one had died. 
Its little life, short as it was, lay upon her own, 
a stain that all her tears were powerless to wash 
away. She did not love the colonel. Her heart 
was Jim’s, living or dead; but for the child— 
yes, for the child—she would do it. 

The town-crier sounded eight as the maid 
entered with the colonel’s card. 

She went down feeling almost happy. A smile 
that ended in a low, gurgling laugh parted her 
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lips. ‘‘ At last,’’ her heart whispered, ‘‘ at last !’’ 
And peace came back to nestle a moment in its 
shadowed depths. 

Midway the stairs, she stopped to look at her 
visitor through the open parlor door. He stood 
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«man, handsome, with an air of 
ngth, pleasing to all women. He 
ny woman might with safety rest 
But this woman— There are 

e once, and who find in that love 





‘GO SHE SOBBED; ‘ PLEASE Go! I DO NOT MEAN TO 


leaning against the mantel, his well-shaped head 
resting upon his hand, his elbow upon the low 
mantel. His hair was of that peculiar gray which 
trouble outstrips time now and then to put upon 
a young head, and which adds to, rather than 
takes from, the youth of the face it crowns. He 
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living and the motherless dead, she could beat 
down her heart and assume the new wifehood. 

He lifted his head as her light foot crossed the 
threshold and came forward with a low, earnest 
greeting, taking her hand between his palms and 
pressing it gently. 

When he led her to a chair he returned to his po- 
sition by the mantel, and stood looking down upon 
her, his long slender fingers tightly interlaced. 

‘‘T wrote you,”’ he said, ‘‘ of my inability to 
keep my engagement with you last Tuesday. 
My boy was ill, very.’’ His gaze wandered from 
her face to his own folded fingers. ‘*‘ Since then 
—Mrs. Houston—Elinor, I have news for you, 
indeed ! On Wednesday morning it died.”’ 

She gave a little, low, gasping cry, looking at 
him helplessly. 

‘*It—died?’ she whispered. ‘* The child 
died ?’’ 

He bowed without lifting his eyes. 

It was God’s hand pressing her peace and his 
down forever in those two little graves. She felt 
her plans crumble like yellow dust about her 
feet. In the glance fixed upon him he read a 
different meaning. ‘‘ At last,’’ he, too, caught 
his heart’s triumphant whisper. 

‘* Elinor,’’ he said, ‘‘ will you tell me now, 
dear, when you will be my wife?” 

In the voice of him her ear, keenly attuned 
to feeling, caught a strange discordant note. 
Triumph.! Could he be glad? She lifted her 
eyes and read the fitful, transitory gleam of tri- 
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umph in his face and covered her own with both 
hands. He crossed the room to her side, and 
laid his hand lightly upon the soft, dark hair 
crowning the stricken, bowed head. 

** Elinor, darling !’’ 

She lifted her head wearily. He saw the 
white pain in the poor, drawn face ; tears of dis- 
appointment trembled upon her lashes. 

**T can’t !’’ she sobbed. ‘*Oh, Ican’t! It was 
the child tempted me. If I could have had the 
child to mother I might—I would have been your 
wife. I can never think of it now—never! I 


wanted— to —wipe— out —a— sin —with—the— 








the——”’ 

She stopped and bit her lip. There was no 
necessity for soiling Jim’s name by dragging out 
her skeletons. Her head dropped wearily forward 
as she pointed to the door. 

’’ she sobbed ; ‘‘ please go! I do not 


mean to be rude, but I must be alone !’’ 


‘S50 


When she went up to her room again her eye 
fell upon Jean’s little browning letter lying upon 
the table where she had left it. She opened and 
spread it out upon the chill marble, her bare arms 
crossed upon it, and read again the little piti- 
ful pleading text of a postscript at the foot of the 
page. The paper had a clammy feel through 
the marble, as though her hand might have been 
resting upon the hand of the dead: ‘‘ He that 
offendeth against one of these little ones—it were 
better he had not been born.’’ And they had 
both offended—he and she. ; 



























































THE NUREMBERG OF THE MASTER-SINGERS. 


By GEORGE WILLIS BARDWE 














the midst of a city and er the drawbridges, which creaked 
rich and level beneath the weight of riches come to swell the 
land lay the coffers magnificent Nuremberg. To these 
proud city of the gates came also many of skill and learning— 
‘ old master-sing- ecclesiastics, doctors, artists, sculptors, carvers 
ers. Picture a high, in wood | metals, gold and silver smiths, and 
| massive wall of gray artificers of many kinds, adepts in the then new 
stone, pierced and bas- art of printing ; and of the other kinds, soldiers 
tioned for defence, out of employment, rogues, mountebanks and 
P and covered with a beggars; for the great city was rich and liberal, 
roofing of rounding encouraged the learned arts and trades, and 
red tiles ; at intervals money was plenty. 
red-capped, sharp- In those days the apprentice who had finished 
pointed towers rising, his tern wing made his masterpiece and be- 
and at the base of the wall a deep, wide, dry come a master of his trade, had then an oppor- 
moat, spanned here and there at the gates by tunity to see the world. He slung his tools at 
drawbridges ; above the wall an interesting con- his back, and wandered forth in search of fame 
fusion of steep red roofs, with, from point to and fortune. This, at least to the young, has a 
point, a steeple or tower pleasing sound; but 
rising high against the when it is considered 
background of sky ; and that the traveling was to 
on the highest elevation be done on foot, that 
to the northwest, rising customers were, even as 
above all, the castle— now, uncertain, and the 
that grim .old watcher roads infested with 
which has seen the very thieves and rogues, the 
birth of the city. prospect is not so allur- 
Thus looked Nurem- ing. Hans tells us that 
berg to Hans Sachs, mas- he left home with not so 
ter of shoemaking and much as a groschen, and 
ly master-singer, on his re- he returned with how 
turn to his native city, much he does not state ; 
in 1516, after five years though, as a rolling stone 
of wandering in search was no more apt to 
of fortune. A naturally gather moss in that day 
b fertile and cultivated than it is in this, it is 
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country, with occasional 
pate hes of woodland, 
surrounded the city. To 
the southeast the dark 
forest of Deutzenteich 
loomed in primitive wil- 
derness. Along the roads 
leading to the city, cara- 
vans, laden with the 
richest products of Ven- 
ice and the opulent East, 
and convoyed by steel 
and leather-clad soldiers, 
toiled to the gates of the 
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fair to suppose that his 
gain had been in experi- 
ence rather than in coin. 
He had seen Regens- 
burg, Salzburg, Munich, 
Augsburg, Ulm, and 
many another town of 
Bavaria, and he had 
been as far north as Co- 
blentz and Cologne. He 
could make you a good 
shoe or a good song or 
verse; and although 
these were arts which 
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never brought him wealth, we are 
vet to hear that he ever com- 
plained on that ground or wished 
to change them for others. 

At this time Nuremberg had 
reached the zenith of its glory. 
Though from its very beginning 
subjected to every vicissitude of 
fortune—to plague, fire and the 
sword, and later to every annoy- 
ance which the Margraves of 
Brandenburg, jealous of its in- 
creasing power and independence, 
could visit upon it—nothing could 
check the flood of its prosperity. 
The city was interesting rather 
than beautiful. There was no 
space to spare within the defensive 
walls for grandeur of effect. The 
churches of St. Lawrence, St. Se- 
bald, of Our Lady and others were 
of beautiful Gothic design, and the 
fountains from which the people 
drew the daily supply of water 
were placed wherever a_ small 
opening in the streets gave space, 
and were often of bronze fash- 
ioned in most beautiful and in- 
tricate design. The streets were 


crooked and of course dirty, and ran up and 
down hill. Some were fine and 
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wide, others sented a 


narrow and flanked by tall houses 
which made them gloomy at mid- 
day. This compact mass of 
houses was girdled by the ram- 
part, a thick wall rising to a height 
of thirty feet or more, and this in 
turn surrounded by the moat, 
thirty-three feet deep and thirty- 
five yards wide. The shape of 
the wall was more nearly square 
than round. The river Pegnitz 
divided the city into halves, flow- 
ing in through the eastern wall 
and wandering under many 
bridges, divided in two here and 
there by islands, then out again 
through the western wall. Huge 
iron gates guarded the arches 
through which the river found 
ingress and egress; the walls were 
provided with cannon, and soldiers 
watched on the walls and at the 
doors of the city. Nuremberg was 
thus impregnable to any force less 
than an army, and it was, more- 
over, a free city, owing allegiance 
to none but the Emperor. Out- 
side the walls were cultivated fields 


and market-gardens. The burg, 


or castle, built on a high sandstone rock, repre- 
fortress within a fortress, for, should 
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the city be taken by an enemy, the burghermeis- 
ters (there were two) and the town council could 
flee to the castle, and, the gates once closed, 
might still defy pursuit. An underground pas- 
sage, still extant, connecting the Rathhaus with 
the burg, gives conclusive evidence that this con- 
tingency was pre-considered and provided for. 
The burg is the oldest part of the city, and in 
turn the oldest part of the burg is the five-cor- 
nered or heathen tower, supposed to be a relic 
of Roman or barbarian days, and probably a 
thousand years old. Almost in the city’s centre, 
and on the St. Sebald or older side, and near the 
river, is the great market-place. In the master- 
singers’ day this must have presented a very 
pleasing and spirited picture to the eye. Fruits, 
vegetables and greens, in rows, heaps and piles : 
cattle, horses, pigs, pullets and rabbits: farm 
produce of every description ; the country folk, 
dressed in their best; the women bright with 
color; the air heavy with the wholesome scent 
of the varied contents of the stalls ; and the place 
resounding with a turmoil and confusion of calls 
and cries and the eager struggle for gain—thus 
must the market have appeared in the old days, 
Nor was the noise confined to this part of the 
city. Everywhere in the streets peddlers and 
itinerant tradesmen. shouted their specialties ; 
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masters ai pprentices of a hundred different 
trades; sh ikers, swordsmiths, blacksmiths, 
gold and s smiths, weavers, tailors, car- 


penters an ‘s, added each and every one 


something t busy clamor ; and idle, royster- 
iards, Italians and native Lans- 
rcups at the Swarze Adler, the 

Rother Hahn helped to swell 


ing soldiers, S 
knechts ove 
Drei Mohr 
the tumult 

A little | from the Kénig street, and partly 
hidden by 


; erm and some dwelling-houses, 
stood, and st 


stands, the modest little Martha 
master-singers had their meet- 
r the rich coloring of the stained 


church, wl 


ings. [xe 


glass whicl ls the windows, the interior is very 
plain ; the Reformation has robbed it, like many 
another church in Nuremberg and elsewhere, of 
those brilliant stuffs and beautiful carvings which 
once softe rigid austerity to harmonize 
with the beauty of the bright-hued and Gothic 
windows. At little door, on Sunday after- 
noons and singing days, a sign was hung by the 
keymaster of the master-singers’ organization, 
stating the time of meeting; and one of the 


members st near-by with a box, into which 
might be dropped small contributions toward the 


expenses of the body. 


The Society of the Master-singers was organized 
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on the plan of a guild, and its membership in- 
cluded people of nearly every calling. The rich- 
est merchant and the poorest handicraftsman 
met here on common ground. A president gov- 
erned the meetings, and the other officers were a 
box-master, or treasurer ; a key-master, in charge 
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of the properties ; a mark-master, critic of the 
singing ; and a crown-master, custodian of the 
prize-chain and other jewels of the order, and 
who awarded the prize and crowned the success- 
ful competitor. The meetings were attended by 
the members, that is, the masters, singers, poets 
and school friends and scholars, and on some oc- 
casions by outsiders—sometimes persons of no- 
bility and distinction. Like the minne-singers, 
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from whom they claimed to have inherited their 
art, the master-singers made the music of their 
songs entirely secondary to the words. Nor is 
this surprising when we consider how little they 
had on which to build. The minne-singers gen- 
erally improvised their tunes as occasion de- 
manded, singing tothe 
simple accompani- 
ment—often of chords 
—played on some 
small stringed instru- 
ment. The master- 
singers went a step 
farther than this and 
composed tunes much 
resembling the church 
chants of that day. Of 
that vast foundation 
of music, which for 
study, example and 
inspiration we have 
to-day, these old sing- 
ers knew nothing. 
The work of Palestrina 
did not come until a 
century after the 
establishment of the 
School of Master-song 
in Nuremberg, and 
the great composer’s 
genius blossomed nat- 
urally and healthily 
in that warm Italian 
atmosphere so favor- 
able to its develop- 
ment, and under the 
protection and en- 
couragement of that 
all-powerful ally, the 
church. That the 
music and verse of 
the songs did not show 
greater improvement 
and advancement in 
the 300 years during 
which the Nuremberg 
organization contin- 
ued to exist, is due to the swathing bands of 
iron rules with which they sought to protect it 
in its infancy and which they never removed. 
The Tabulatur, or list of rules governing the 
composition and singing of a master-song, speci- 
fied the faults to be avoided and the penalties 
imposed in each case. These faults were thirty- 
three in number, and included all injurious 
thoughts—that is, irreligious in tendency or low 
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in character, which would close to the offender 
the doors « 
false names and bad Latin, nor must that lan- 


f the school. Forbidden were all 


guage be used without good occasion. No syl- 
lable might be prolonged incorrectly or wrongly 
accented, such faults being counted according to 
the number of syllables wrong. Rhymes must 
be good and capable of being sung, and no words 
changed or shortened, or conjunctions left out. 
To change a vowel, or prolong or compound a 
word wrongly for the sake of the rhyme or meter 
was forbidden, and it was considered a fault 
during the singing of a song to stop or take 
breath at a wrong place, or to render incorrectly 
or vary the tune. No line of a verse might have 
in it more than thirteen syllables, and the mean- 
ing and intention of the composer must always 
be clear. Thus it will be seen that to tread the 
thorny path of the Tabulatur in the making and 
singing of a song, and come forth without scathe 
and qualify for a master-singer, was a feat on 
which the happy and successful man might well 
congratulate himself. The songs were generally 
composed of three ‘‘bars’’ or staves. Each 
stave was made up of three or more ‘‘ gesetze”’ 
or stanzas, and each stanza of two ‘‘stollen”’ or 
shorter stanzas in the same meter and sung to 
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the same tune. No good reason can be given for 


some of the names which the masters, in all seri- 


‘* weisen.”’ Among 


ousness, gave to the tunes or 
the better known and more popular were the 
Warm Winter, Black Ink, Straw Stalk, Cupid’s 
Handbow, Lion Hide, Anxious, Monkey, and 
Badger. These names seem the more incongru- 
arn that they were often coupled 
religious character, or relating to 


ous when ws 
with verse of 
some phase of Bible history. The ‘‘téne”’ or 
tones denoting the scheme of versification had 
also their names. 

To become a master one- must begin as a 
scholar; royal road there was none. To have ob- 
tained by study a familiarity with the rules was 
vol-friend.”’ 


to he a *’ se To be able to sing a 


number of songs correctly was to earn a place as 
‘‘singer.’? He who could make verses for a 
specified tune might he a ‘* poet,”’ and, finally, 
the originating of an entirely new scheme of 
verse to a known or an original tune, was to 
qualify for a mastership. The aspirant to this 
high position must, however, accomplish much 
before the honor was awarded him. Selecting 


a subject of some novelty, he must observe all 
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the rules in writing it, without losing anything 
of the originality of thought or expression. He 
must also be able to render a number of master- 
songs correctly, if required, and his own  pro- 
duction he must sing on some holiday before the 
united assemblage of masters, poets, singers, 
school-friends and scholars. Should not more 
than seven faults in the treatment, construction 
and manner of singing the composition be de- 
clared by the judges, he was accorded the coveted 
place. 

The festal days of the school were at Christ- 
mas, Easter and Whit- 
suntide, and these were 
frequently occasions 
of competitive singing. 
At such a time a 
framework covered 
with black cloth was 
erected in the church, 
With it four of the 
masters found a place. 
The oldest had a Bible 
before him to note if 
the singer used the 
language of Scripture, 
should the song be one 
of that nature; the 
second master, known 
as the ‘‘marker,’’ 
noted each fault on 
a tablet in chalk ; the 
third wrote out the end 
word of each line, and 
watched if the rhymes 
were correct, and the 
fourth listened for 
faults in the singing 
and division of the 
verses, All being ready 
the first of the com- 
petitors took his place 
in the singing - chair 
and removed his hat. The ‘‘marker’’ cried 
‘* Begin !’ and, after a short silence, during 
which he mentally gathered himself for the 
effort, the song was sung. He of the competing 
members who was declared, according to the 
rules, to have sung the best was decorated with 
a massive silver chain, on the links of which 
the names of the masters, past and present, 
were engraved. Many coins and medals do- 
nated by the masters and friends of the organi- 
zation depended from this chain, which be- 
came in time so ponderous with the numer- 
ous additions that at last it was seldom used, 
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a smaller one with a silver medal donated by 
Hans Sachs taking its place. The winning of 
the prize was considered not only an honor to the 
successful person, but to his family and trade- 
guild as well. The singer winning second place 
in the competition was crowned with a wreath of 
flowers. 

The master-singers were, for the most part, 
men dependent on their industry and skill of 
hand for their bread, working at their shoemak- 
ing, baking, tailoring or weaving from dawn till 
dusk. This will account for the meetings occur- 
ring on Sundays and 
holidays. The most 
patrician of the bur- 
ghers and merchant 
princes of the city were 
not too proud, how- 
ever, to desire a place 
in the school, and we 
find the names of 
Jehaim, Paumgiirtner, 
Ebner, Imhof, and 
many others of the 
Nuremberg aristoc- 
racy, inscribed in the 
annals of the organi- 
zation. All trades were 
honored in the old 
town in that day of 
trades- guilds, and it 
was he who had no 
trade who was thought 
to be lacking. 

The Nurembergers 
were a sociable people, 
and had their family 
and friendly gather- 
ings. The apartments 
of an old Nuremberg 
‘+ dwelling, as may be 

seen in the Diirer house 

and others still com- 
paratively unchanged, were too small to accom- 
modate more than a very limited number ; there- 
fore these gatherings generally took place at the 
wine-rooms or similar public places of light enter- 
tainment. At the sign of the Bratwurstglicklein 
—a long, low-ceiled, narrow little ‘‘ wein stube,’’ 
curiously attached to the side of a diminutive 
church—whither the present visitor to Nurem- 
berg seldom omits to repair for sausages and 
beer, might have been found, in the old days, 
the very brightest intellects of the town. Diirer, 
Sachs and Pirkheimer are said to have frequent- 
ed the place ; and somewhat earlier Peter Vischer, 
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Christmas and on other holidays were held in styled arel 
the more commodious of the public houses ; thus 
far had the theatre advanced in that day. Hans 
Sachs wrote a great number of these plays, and 
some of them came to be very popular. 
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The good burghers kept early hours, and while set aside 


the night- 
watchman, 
going his 
rounds with 
pike and lan- 
tern, was both 
feared and re- 
spected by the 
criminal lass, 
that he did 
not assure the 
safety of the 
citizen’s pro- 
perty from 
burglarious 
Visits is evVi- 
denced by the 
heavy iron 
bars and grat- 
ings which in- 
variably pro- 
tect the lower 
windows of 
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more of bot 


the old houses 
to the present 
day. 

The public 
executioner 
found plenty to 
do, for the 
*€Malefiz Bii- 
cher,”’ or crim- 
inal records, are 
well filled with 
the evidence of 
how cheap a 
human life was 
held. The prin- 
cipal prison ap- 
pears to have 
been in the 
dungeons under 
the Rathhaus, 
or City Hall. 
This building, 
commenced in 
site of the old salt market, and 
Trom period to period, as its many- 
ture shows, has probably held 

ind sorrow within its walls than 

city. In its rooms the burgher- 
town council discussed and de- 


momentous questions which con- 
were distinctly moral in tone, and often had ref- cerned the wel 


erences to questions of the day. 
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the marriages of the first families took place, and 
many a dance, feast and tournament were held ; 
while below, in stone-walled, damp and noisome 
dungeons, the prisoner awaited his sentence or 
underwent the torture of infernally contrived in- 
struments until he should disclose or confess. 
These dungeons are still to be seen, and well re- 
pay a visit. They combine all the elements of 
horror which the vivid imagination of a Lewis or 
a Radcliffe could produce. They are far below 
the level of the street, and built entirely of thick 
stone. It is always cool and damp in those cells 
even in midsummer, and dark except for some 
beams of gray light which find their way through 
small barred windows communicating with over- 
head passageways. Solitary confinement was in 
most cases a matter of course, though the dura- 
tion was generally short, ending in a brief jour- 
ney to the place of execution. The torture cham- 
ber is the largest of the cells, and several steps 
lead down to the floor. Once the heavy wooden 
door was closed, not a sound could escape. Over- 
head projects a beam, through a little wheel in 
which ran a rope, whose uses can easily be im- 
agined. Numerous instruments of like purpose 
then found a place there. In an adjacent cell 
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stand some stocks, where the unfortunate of- 
fender must sit, held fast at wrist and ankle, al- 
most as immovable as the surrounding walls of 
stone. It was here that Nicholas Muffel, in 
1449, for many years burghermeister of the city, 
being accused of trying to sell some property of 
the city to Margrave Achilles of Brandenburg, 
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and likewise of abstracting money from the city 
treasury, was put to the torture, and confessed 
sufficient to cause him to be hanged. The cells 
and passages form a veritable labyrinth, in which 
one unaccustomed to their windings might easily 
become lost. From the dungeons run two under- 
ground passages—one, which has already been 
mentioned, connecting with the ‘‘burg,’’ or for- 
tress, of the city, a distance of a quarter of a 
mile ; and the other running beneath the city in 
a southeasterly direction, and finally coming to 
light some distance outside the city, in the forest 
of Deutzenteich. 

The halls of the Rathhaus witnessed many 
a joyous gathering. On _ state occasions the 
great rooms were filled with the very flower of 
Nuremberg. Nearby, and sometimes in the very 
hall of the building, tournaments were held 
amongst the nobles and patrician burghers. In 
1495 Margrave Friederich of Nuremberg and his 
family and retinue held a tournament by the 
Rathhaus. ‘‘ At that time,’’ says the chronicler, 
‘were at Nuremberg Dietrich of Harras, a 
knight, and Martin Loeffelholz and Herbart of 
Augsburg,’’ presumably men of good family or 
known prowess to have qecasioned especial men- 
tion by the 
writer. These, 
with others of 
the citizens and 
from the mar- 
grave’s follow- 
ing, were se- 
lected so that 
twenty-four 
helmets ap- 
peared on the 
course, the 
margrave with 
his men twelve, 
in black and 
white, and the 
Nurem bergers 
twelve, in the 
city colors, 
black and yel- 
low. The place 
was decorated 
and a goodly 
assemblage was invited to witness the contest. 
At a signal, the two lines with lances in rest 
rushed together, as the old writer remarks, *‘* oft 
three lances against one, oft between, but all was 
done in honor and friendliness, and at the end 
no one was hurt, and but a horse lying dead 
upon the course.’’ From the last quarter of the 
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fifteenth century until 1561 the young patricians 
of the city used the Rathhaus as a place for 
the tournament. The floor was laid with coars« 
cloth, and those taking part in the tourney, 
mounted and protected with heavy armor, strove 
to unseat one another. 

The best families of the city were wont to 
celebrate their marriages at the Rathhaus. These 
families were divided into three classes: of the 
first line, whose patrician descent could be 
traced to certain city records of the year 1552 ; 
of the second line, eleven families ; and of the 
third, sixteen families. Shop-keepers, hand- 
workers and tradesmen were denied this privilege. 
Certain laws governed absolutely the number 
and kind of guests to be invited on these occa- 
sions, neither bride nor groom having any voice 
in the matter. The number present must con- 
sist of the parents, the older members of the 
two families, and the sisters and brothers. The 
marriage feast was also singularly restricted as to 
what might grace the board in the way of 
meats and drinks. Baked partridge, pheasant, 
woodcock and peacock were allowed, but no 
venison, and but Frankish and Rhein wines 
were permitted. A failure to comply with this 
regulation was punished with a fine of twenty 
florins. After the bridal feast the number of 
guests was unrestricted, and relatives and friends 
of the happy pair might join in the dancing and 
festivities, the city musicians furnishing music 
for the occasion. 

For a period of ninety years, beginning about 
1450, occurred at irregular intervals the celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘Schembart.’’ The right to partici- 
pate in this masquerade belonged solely to the 
butchers, who, however, as these occasions grew 
in popularity, often sold privileges to the young 
men of the better families, who would sometimes 
pay as high as twenty florins for the chance. The 
festival consisted of a procession of masked and 
fantastically arrayed youths, and was in charac- 
ter not unlike the ‘‘ Mardi Gras’’ of the present 
day, though it had some very original features. 
It usually occurred on Shrove Tuesday or Ash 
Wednesday. On one occasion the Sultan of Tur- 
key was represented riding at the head of sixty 
Turks, all gorgeously dressed and mounted ; and 
other horses followed, laden with caskets filled 
with jewels and precious stones, whose avorth the 
chronicler estimates at more than a thousand 
gulden. The procession sometimes included 
horsemen with bags of hazel-nuts, which they 
scattered by handfuls amongst the crowd ; while 
others had baskets of eggs drawn and filled with 
perfumed waters, which missiles they were quick 
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to hurl at each matron or maiden as should 
chance to appear at door or window. Grotesque 
figures also found a place—a wild Indian woman, 
bedecked with chestnuts ; a man in dress made 
entirely of documents with huge seals attached ; 
enormous dragons drawn on wheels, likewise 
crocodiles and basilisks ; and there were hateful 
devils who ate bad*wives, and ovens where poor 
souls were baked in effigy. The swordsmiths 
often accompanied the procession, and danced 
their sword-dance. Thus the occasion was made 
one of not uncommonly rough pleasantry for 
those times. 

The progress of the art of printing and the ad- 
vance of the Reformation in Nuremberg went 
hand in hand, and both the power of the old 
church and the occupation of the professional 
writer and illuminator were rapidly curtailed. 


The introduction of the printing-press also gave 
to the already well-defined artistic tastes of the 
city new impulse and a new direction. Wood and 
copper engraving now became of much import- 
ance in the art field, and so important were they 
considered that Albrecht Diirer often laid aside 
his brushes prepare drawings for this new art 
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of reproduction, no unimportant part of his fame 
to-day resting upon these old prints. The Re- 
formation took a quick and sure hold on Nurem- 
berg. It swept over it with the suddenness and 
completeness of a fire. So rapidly did it pro- 
gress that, in 1525, only eight years after its 
birth, it was firmly established ; and schools had 
been started there by Melancthon -for the incul- 
cation of the new doctrine. Luther wrote of the 
city at this time : ‘‘ Nuremberg shines like sun, 
moon and stars throughout all Germany, and 
strongly moves others to follow her example.”’ 
Diirer identified himself with the new cause, as 


, 
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tween New Year and Easter, and especially on 
Shrove Tuesday, the German ‘“ Fastnacht,’’ al- 
ways a day of spectacles, feasting and merry- 
making in the old town. Of these plays, those 
of a more worldly character were performed in 
the public-houses, while those of a religious 
stamp were enacted in the little Church of St. 
Martha, which had seen so many of the master- 
singers’ meetings. More than seventy of these 
plays are traceable to the pen of Sachs. They 
would, no doubt, make a curious impres- 
sion on the theatre-goer of to-day. In his 
comedy of ‘‘ Jacob and Esau,’’ during the first 
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did also Pirkheimer, though the latter afterward 
forsook it. Sachs threw himself heart and soul 
into the great work of reform, and so caustic and 
bitter did his pen become at one time, that a 
whole edition of one of his books, eulogizing Lu- 
ther and prophesying the fall of the Pope, was 
seized by the town council and suppressed, and 
Sachs was strongly advised to abide hereafter by 
his shoemaking and allow no more books and 
rhymes of his to appear in print. 

As the religious atmosphere of the city began 
to clear Sachs found opportunity to write verses 
and dialogues in somewhat lighter vein. He 
wrote short plays, which were performed be- 


act, the elder brother comes, booted and spur- 
red, from the chase, and sells his birthright for a 
mess of lentils, though, at the opening of the 
play, Jacob was not yet born. And at the end of 
the fifth act, Jacob, the Patriarch, is seen re- 
turning from Canaan accompanied by his twelve 
sons and twelve daughters. The tragedy of 
‘* Alexander the Great’’ begins with the hero’s 
birth and closes with his death. Sachs never 
thought of presenting a scene with costumes or 
accessories other than those which surrounded 
his daily life. His Roman soldiers were undeni- 
ably Germans in doublet and hose, such as he 
might any day have seen guarding the city’s 
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IN THE SINGING-CHAIR. 


walls or gates, and his Roman senators, so far 
from sporting togas, looked nothing more than 
a gathering of good Nurembergers arrayed in 
their best suits. But this was a matter of small 
significance in those days, and the great value of 
the shoemaker-poet’s plays lay in the fact that 
they raised the theatre out of the moral mire of 
that century and gave it a new and better direc- 
tion. Whereas the playhouse had been hitherto 
a place to be avoided by all but those lowest in 
the social scale, it now became frequented by the 
best of the city. 

It must not be imagined that, while the mas- 
ter-singers tinkered at their verse and music, the 
sculptors and artists filled the city with the mon- 
uments of their genius, and the city continued 
to be first in progress, wealth and learning, that 
these years saw no drawback to her prosperity ; 
that no misfortune visited her. Hard times were 
by no means unknown. The plague which de- 
vastated Europe in 1494, when Sachs was born, 
visited the city, and left terrible gaps in the 
ranks of the citizens. Robbers frequented the 
highroads and fell upon the caravans, winning 
rich booty to Nuremberg’s loss, and in the mar- 
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graves of Brandenburg the city had hereditary 
enemies whose intensity of hate no Corsican ven- 
detta could have surpassed. This family of Bran- 
denburg had watched with jealous eye the mar- 
velous growth of the town, and saw in its accu- 
mulation of power and wealth a lessening of their 
own. The Nurembergers were stout fellows in a 
fight, as well as capable of caring for their own 
interest ; and several margraves who would will- 
ingly hav 


rmed the city, either by force or by 
cuile, foun I 


very difficult to do so. Margrave 
Albrecht, known as Achilles, was one of Nurem- 
berg’s most inveterate foes. His intrigue with 
Burghermeister Nicholas Muffel, to despoil the 
city of a valuable tract of land, had ended in a 
complete victory for Nuremberg—the unfortunate 
Muffel having heen hanged by the infuriated citi- 
zens, and the margrave forced by the Kaiser to 
restore some stolen deeds and pay besides a 
heavy fine. This was in 1449, and in this same 
year, on a trifling ground—the city had dared to 
take into its service one Conrad of Heideck, a 
knight whom he claimed as bound to his service 
—he sent a declaration of war; and the immedi- 
ate consequence of this was a series of raids by 
either party into the territory of the other, the 
natural accompaniment being murder, fire and 
pillage, and the poor peasantry suffering most. 
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Nuremberg, then a Catholic city, used great 
quantities of fish in the observance of fast days, 
and depended almost entirely on the streams in 
the vicinity of the near-by village of Pillenreuth 
for her supply. Margrave Albrecht was aware of 
this, and could think of no better way to annoy 
the burghers than by taking possession of Pillen- 
reuth and sending the Nurembergers an invita- 
tion to come and help catch and partake of their 
own fish. This piece of audacity set the good 
people within their city walls buzzing like a hive 
full of angry bees, and, gathering together the 
entire force at their disposal, sallied forth, horse 
and foot, in homespun, velvet and steel, a mov- 
ing picture of brilliant hue, and fell upon the 
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; 
margrave’s forces with an energy bred of the con- 
sciousness of wrongs long endured. Two well- 
known captains led them to battle—the knights 
Heinrich Reuss of Plauen and Kunz of Kau- 
fungen—the field-cry being ‘‘ Nuremberg !’’ and 
the cry of attack, “‘Our Dear Lady!’ The city 
forces were composed of some 2,000 foot and 800 
horse, the margrave’s following considerably out- 
numbering them. 

Margrave Albrecht was fully prepared, and a 
battle ensued in- which, for some time, the ad- 
vantage hung in the balance. But the doughty 
citizens finally drove back the enemy, and, put- 
ting them to rout, captured eighty knights, with 
many others. The margrave himself escaped 
capture by the merest chance. In the city great 
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was the rejoicing over its arch-enemy’s discom- 
fiture, and for a time there was peace, and traffic 
and industry went on unimpeded. The story 
of the ‘‘fishing party at Pillenreuth’’ is still 
treasured among the annals of the old town. This 
victory, however, by no means ended the trouble 
with the margraves ; on the contrary, the rela- 
tions of the parties became more hostile and em- 
bittered than ever. Fifty-two years after the fight 
at Pillenreuth another battle occurred between 
the Nurembergers and a later margrave, Casimir 
by name, in which the citizens suffered severe loss 
and defeat, and were obliged to flee within the 
protecting walls of the city, carrying with them, 
however, some 300 prisoners, of whom, sad to 






state, so incensed were the burghers at their 
losses, 72 were cruelly put to death. 

For two hundred years after this the feud with 
the margraves was still alive. Many times must 
the master-singers have met in their little church, 
prisoners with their fellow-citizens within their 
own city walls, while without sat with his hordes 
one or another of this line of margraves, captur- 
ing and robbing their caravans and ill-treating 
their friends, the city’s industry paralyzed for 
the time. One of the most cordially hated of 
their enemies was Margrave Albrecht — Alcibi- 
ades of Brandenburg-Kulmbach. At the end of 
Sachs’s Twelfth Master-songbook is reported to 
be found, coming down to us like a weary sigh 
from that troubled time: ‘‘ Written as Margrave 
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Albrecht lay before Nuremberg. Encamped on 
the 10th of May (1552); marched away again 
June 24th.’’ So the enemy must have besieged 
the city for a month and a half, and have accom- 
plished no great thing after all. Amongst other 
writings of that time, in the same vein, we find 
a poem by Sachs entitled, ‘‘ Lament of the City 
of Nuremberg,’ being a summary of the city’s 
wrongs at the hands of this same Albrecht. An- 
other poem by the same author, and directed 
against the same person, written somewhat later, 
is *‘ The Ascension of Margrave Albrecht.’* In 
it is related to the author, in a dream, the most 
unpleasant fate in store for the bloodthirsty ty- 
rants in the future state. 

In the seventeenth century Nuremberg’s lustre 
had perceptibly begun to fade. Her great men— 
Kraft, Stoss, Vischer, Behaim, Sachs, Pirkheimer 
and Diirer, with many others who marked the 
era of her blossom-time—had passed away, and 
none arose to fill their vacant places. Long 
years the master-singers continued to beat into 
the required length, breadth and thickness, their 
handiwork of rhyme and tune; but the age of 
development for them was past; their puny off- 
spring, the master-song, so long imprisoned 
within those narrow walls of rules and deprived 
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of its proper share of light and nourishment, de- 
clined with the fading magnificence of the city 
toward its inevitable end, while sturdier, health- 
ier song took its place. In the eighteenth century 
it was still alive, after which one fails to hear 
anything more of it; and it was forgotten until 
some of the German writers, with the great com- 


poser Wagner, brought it again into notice as a 
relic of th past. 

Outside the walls and away from the time- 
stained houses of the present Nuremberg, where 
the Pegnitz, after flowing through the town and 


ts aid here and there to man’s indus- 
try, returns to the more peaceful scenes of nature, 


rendering 


and winds between green banks shaded by over- 
hanging ns, is the churchyard of St. John, 
where, not far apart, lie the simple flat stones 
which ma where Hans Sachs and Albrecht 
Diirer were laid to rest. There is no name carved 


upon these modest stones, nor any epitaph ; only 
asmall monogram in bronze and a number on 
each. It is as though the old Nurembergers real- 
ized that these two geniuses needed no carven 
stone to perpetuate their memory, for the names 
of Sachs and Diirer, dear to every German heart, 
shall live the love and esteem of their coun- 
trymen while poetry and art endure. 
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‘ a since one April found 





me quartered at Pesha- 
wur, in India. Out on 
the frontier, as most of 
you know, our extreme 
outposts are Michni, 
Abazai, and Shubkudr, 
three as dreary spots as a man could ever 
hope to see. They have not, as I dare say you 
know, a single redeeming feature, being solitary 
mud buildings which hold the police and na- 
tive troops who are supposed to overawe the 
tribesmen, and which, except the commandant 
and the doctor, don’t offer many attractions in 
the way of society. You know what frontier 
service in the old days was like. Forays by the 
tribesmen, and punitive expeditions by the 
Sirkar, carried to such an extent that we almost 
realized the idea of ‘‘ Branksome Tower,’’ in the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and ‘drank the 
red wine through the helmet barred.”’ 

You know the sort of life—rows with the 
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tribesmen eternally springing up and dying 


down again in individual localities, while as a 


matter of fact there was always trouble at one 
or more places along the frontier. 

At the time lam speaking of, the post of com- 
mandant the frontier forts was not in much 
request. I don’t know that the authorities at 
much troubled by eager applicants ; 
in fact, I think the general at Peshawur usually 
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detailed some unlucky major from the Staff 
Corps and sent him nolens volens to hold the 
fort as long as he could with decency be made 
to stay. There was trouble brewing that April, 
and in Peshawur we all knew it. How it came 
about we none of us cared much, but the man 


hefore the then incumbent had gone home sick, 
and the commandant pro tem. was reported to be 
in daily fear of his life. 

Well, unpleasant as it was, it was scarcely-a 
surprise when one morning the assistant adjutant 
general rode up to my bungalow in great excite- 
ment, and told me I was to go out at once and 
assume command of the forts. 
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You're to lose no time,’’ he said. ‘* Poor 
So-and-so’’ (mentioning the late commandant ) 
‘‘was shot last night by some scoundrel, and 
the general wants you to try and find out who 
did it. The police are making inquiries, but 
you know what that means. By the way, he 
wants to see you before you go.”’ 

A soldier never has much time to make his ar- 
rangements, and that very evening I rode out to 
the forts, having received a long lecture from the 
general on that confounded word ‘‘tact’’ which, 
as we find in the service, is always on everybody’s 
lips, and not understood by one man in a hun- 
dred who uses it. 

Well, I must get on with my story, or we 
shall be in the Thames before I come to the 
point of it. I never thought much about tact, 
but I always believed that a well-born native is 
as mucha gentleman as an English duke, and 
will behave to you just as you treat him. I 
soon discovered my unfortunate predecessor had 
tried to ride rough-shod over the tribesmen, and 
had made his hand felt in every corner of his 
command. <A Pathan is as vengeful as a Cor- 
sican of good family, and will carry his feuds as 
far as a_ self-respecting American desperado. 
They are always ready with knife or rifle to 
exact vengeance from any enemy, and near 
Peshawur will often murder the wrong man, if 
they can’t find the right. An Englishman who 
is accustomed to living in a law-abiding country 
is no match for them, and so my predecessor 
found to his cost. They shot him as he was 
smoking his pipe after dinner one night, on his 
own veranda and in view of the guard. Of 
course I never found his murderer—I never ex- 
pected I should—but I did find that my own 
system of treatment paid better than his, and be- 
fore very long I had, as the politicians would have 
expressed it, ‘‘ established excellent relations 
with the surrounding tribesmen.’’ 

There was a very simple way of testing this. 
A few hundred yards from the gate of the fort, a 
former commandant had made for himself a gar- 
den, sunk a well, and planted trees. Here most 
of the vegetables used by the garrison were 
grown. Just before my time nothing ever suc- 
ceeded. The Pathans broke down the walls, cut 
the water-courses, and stole the vegetables. But 
I started a different system ; I was civil to the 
neighboring Khans and sent them baskets of 
vegetables, and before very long I found my 
produce grew in plenty, and more, on the fine 
summer evenings, after the heat of the day, 
when I went across to the garden and sat under 
the trees and smoked my pipe, one or other of 
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the Khans would drop in for a chat, and in a 
short time I reckoned many friends among the 
supposed irreclaimable blackguards who owned 
the frontier villages. 

Among them all there was none with whom I 
got on better than a grand old fellow named Ma- 
homed Aslim Khan, chief of a village near the 
fort. He was a thorough gentleman, had served 
in his younger days under the Sikh generals, 
and was as proud of his home and his scars as 
any honorable man need be. Many were the 
pleasant evenings we spent together, for, as I 
have said, European society was limited, and a 
fine old fellow like that a perfect godsend to a 
lonely man. 

Well, for a time all went merry as a marriage 
bell, till one unlucky day a case arose regarding 
a theft of cattle from old Aslim Khan’s village. 
The thief was caught red-handed and tried by a 
native magistrate, and condemned chiefly on the 
Khan’s evidence. After the trial, I met the old 
gentleman casually and exchanged a few sen- 
tences with him. Not five minutes later I heard 
a shot. Alarmed by the cries, I ran in the diree- 
tion, and to my horror found my old friend wel- 
tering in his blood. Inquiry soon showed that 
the assassin was the thief condemned that day. 
He had escaped from custody, armed himself 
somehow, and before finally taking himself off 
had shot his accuser. 

We always kept a portion of the cavalry escort 
in readiness for emergencies, and in less time 
than it takes me to tell you, the assassin was be- 
ing followed by a mounted party. My horse was 
soon saddled, and I, too, tried to follow, but un- 
successfully, as they were too far ahead, and I 
had to sit at home and wait for news. 

It was late in the afternoon when my search- 
party returned, unsuccessful. They had ridden 
after the murderer, and, being slightly better 
mounted, were rapidly gaining on him, when the 
way was barred by a broad, broken nullah, be- 
yond which lay a village. The assassin knew 
the ground, his pursuers did not. The advan- 
tage enabled him to get clean across the nullah, 
while the cavalry were looking for a road for 
their horses. He rode boldly into the village, 
from which, unluckily, all the men happened to 
be absent, and finding an elderly woman munch- 
ing a chupatti, snatched it from her hand, ate a 
portion, and proclaimed that he had eaten of 


their salt, and claimed sanctuary. You know 


the Pathans. By the time my party got across 
the nullah he was securely hidden, and while 
they were haggling, a second search-party ar- 
rived from Michni under command of a Euro-' 
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‘* TOLD ME I WAS TO GO AT ONCE AND ASSUME COMMAND OF THE FORTS,”’ 


pean officer. Had the natives been left to them- 
selves they would probably have secured their 
man, but the officer, in wholesome dread of the 
authorities’ orders regarding frontier complica- 
tions, said he must withdraw, as they were out 
of British territory, and sent both parties home. 
Personally, I think I should have risked a wig- 
ging, as the Pathans were little like to object to 
the capture of a British subject who had mur- 
dered one of themselves. But my subaltern 
ruled differently. 

Of course we were disappointed, but one or 
two Khans who were with me bade me be of 
good cheer; the murderer would be caught. 
said I hoped so. 

Next day a fine young Pathan, who was a 
sowar in the cavalry detachment at the fort, 
came to me and ask2d for long leave to visit his 
home. I granted it without hesitation, but that 
night, as I rode past the spot near my garden 


where his relatives had buried the body of 
poor Mahomed Aslim Khan, I saw that a lamp 
was burning on fhe new-made grave, and flow- 


ers were strewn upon it ; and happening to meet 
one of the Khans, I was told that where public 
punishmet 
step in. T 
taken up 


ul failed, private vengeance would 
e young sowar, ‘Afsul by name, had 

vendetta, and Aslim’s murder 
would assuredly be avenged. 

It was six weeks later when, one evening, my 
servant brought me news that Afsul, the sowar, 
would like to be admitted to my august pres- 
ence. I readily granted the permission, and in 
he came. He was a great swell. His flowing, 
white garments were new and spotless, his hair 
carefully dressed, and his face clean shaved, ex- 
cept his mustache. I asked him what brought 
him to see me, and a smile of pride lit up his 
face as he replied, with many curses on the dead 
scoundrel, that Aslim’s murderer had met his 
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deserts, and that he himself had slain him. 
Shocked as I was, I asked for particulars. He 
told me how with infinite patience he had 
tracked the assassin from village to village as he 
fled from the vengeance which was, he knew full 
well, sure to follow. How he had assumed dis- 
guises, and traveled hard, often hungry and 
thirsty, through the valleys, till at last, one 
evening at sunset he had overtaken his enemy. 
He had found him in a quiet spot kneeling, 
with his face toward Mecca, beside the shrine 
of some forgotten saint, going punctiliously 
through those devotions which no pious Mus- 
sulman, however bloodstained his hands may 
be, ever neglects. He described how he stood 
watching him paying his last devotions on 
earth, his own finger on the trigger of his car- 
bine, and how, as he finished his devotions, he 
rose and folded up the shawl he had used as a 
carpet. This was Afsul’s opportunity. Calling 
upon the assassin to turn, he covered him with 
the carbine, and reviling him in all the express- 
ive terms of Pathan abuse, he then and there, as 
the sun disappeared in the west, shot his enemy 
like a dog. 

You know how hard it often is to fit our 
English notions of justice on to native customs. 
Personally, I should have liked to let the boy, 
for he was little more, go scot free. But the 
commandant of the frontier forts dared not do 
so, and to Afsul’s surprise I ordered him into 
custody. I did so with great regret. After he 
was securely locked up I sent for the Tehsildar 
and asked if he was safe. I think the man 
guessed my anxiety, for he said gravely, as an 
Oriental will, even when he is making a joke : 

‘*Sahib, that young man is as safe as we can 
make him, but our prison is a very bad one, 
Men escape.’’ 

** But Afsul won’t?’’ I asked, eagerly. ‘ 

‘*These things, my lord,’’ he answered, ‘are 
in the hands:of Providence. We must wait and 
see.” 

Next morning the Tehsildar was early at my 
house. As he spoke | could not help thinking 





WOOING, 


that the suspicion of a smile was lingering round 
his fat face. 

‘*My lord,”’ he said, joining his hands and 
bowing to the ground, ‘‘a miracle has happened, 
In the night that voung man broke his bonds 
and escaped. I fear we shall not see him 
again,”’ 

I need not tell you how I held an inquiry and 
censured all concerned. I do not think they 
minded much. None of them seemed to think 
I was in earnest. However, there was no help 
for it—Afsul had vanished. 

That night I rode away toward old Aslim 
Khan’s village. As I approached it I heard 
sounds of merriment, and presently there issued 
from the village a gay procession. First came a 
group of horsemen all gayly attired, and pre- 
ceded by drums and horns—among them was 
one I thought I knew—then followed a closed 
litter, and then a lot of men driving buffaloes 
and carrying distaffs, cooking-pots, and a large 
native bed, painted in gaudy colors. As they 
saw me the musicians beat louder than ever, and 
I thought the horseman waved his hand, I de- 
termined to inquire. An old graybeard volun- 
teered information. 

‘* Your lordship,’’ he said, ‘‘ probably knew 
the late Mahomed Aslim Khan, who is now with 
the prophet in Paradise. He had a_ lovely 
daughter, Zuleika, who loved a young man, 
Afsul by name. The chief did not favor the 
match, for he was rich and the young man was 
poor. Well, the chief was slain, and Afsul un- 
dertook to avenge him. Now the beautiful Zu- 
leika is his by conquest. Yonder Afsul rides, 
this is the bride, these are the marriage gifts. 
They are going to Afsul’s home in a distant vil- 
lage.”’ 

I turned my horse’s head home more or less 
contented, though I pondered, too, over the 
strangeness of frontier customs. 

That was the only excitement while I was 
commandant. Well, lads, that’s my yarn. Make 
the best of it. If we don’t turn in, it will be 
daylight before we get to bed. Good-night. 
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By WILLIAM Ports, 





OF SUMMER. 





“Good heavens! of what uncostly material is our earthly happiness composed 
—if we only knew it! What incomes have we not had from a flower, and how 


unfailing are the dividends of the seasons !’’— Lowe... 
\ Py 
>t ‘ FTER the overflow of life dian moccasin than like a gentle lady’s slipper, 
an ‘ ¥ . . . . » . 
ee Ke comes in the laterspring, or even like the first naval transport of which we 


and wood and fieid are 
all aglow with uncounted 
and uncountable myriads of blossoms, we per- 
haps look back with a smile upon our long 
search for the first hepatica, the glee with which 
we hailed it, and the carefulness with which we 
subsequently gleaned each opening bud, each bit 
of straying color which flecked the hillside. 

We remember, however, that this period did 
not last long. Like the flight of Noah’s dove is 
the adventurous peeping of the first tiny blos- 
som; but its success in braving the elements 
whose power is on the wane, in full confidence 
of the kindly protection: of the genial sun, is no 
sooner assured than all the vast cohorts concealed 
beneath dry leaves and brown or verdant moss, 
and rich black earth, take heart of grace and 
spring jocund into light and life. 

Let us follow a few of the multitudinous flow- 
ers into their favorite haunts. Where they are 
so numberless we can do no more than lightly 
touch here and there, as the bee or the hum- 
ming-bird glances from blossom to blossom, sip- 
ping the honey from each in turn. 

In the wood the shy bloomers continue to at- 
tract us. Hanging from the rocks, under the 
checkered shadows of the expanding leaves, 
glows the showy columbine ; while below it the 
lilac-blue cranesbill, Geranium maculatum, fur- 
nishes a vivid contrast. The creamy white clus- 
ters of the sweet cicely serve as a foil for this, and 
its fine foliage forms a handsome background. 
If you succeed in extracting the root from the 
ground, you can afford to add a little to your 
“neck of dirt’’ as you taste its spicy flavor and 
inhale its fragrance. Among the pines you will 
surely clap your hands in glee when you come 
across the wild lady-slipper, the moccasin flower, 
the whippoorwill’s shoe, the Noah’s ark—what 
has it not been called? I mean the Cypripedium 
acaule. This will perhaps be your first orchid, 
and if so, it will be a prize indeed. Its curious 
purple sack is certainly much more like an In- 


have record. And perhaps you may find the 
yellow species, or even the white, the splendid 
Cypripedium spectabile. The last I have never 
discovered ; the yellow, Cypripedium pubesceus, 
I have found in years past, but not here ; I am 
told, however, that it is lurking not far away. 

Among the pines, also, later in the season, you 
will find that ghostly plant the Indian pipe, 
Monotropa uniflora, exceedingly beautiful or ex- 
tremely uncanny, as it happens to strike you. | 
am personally subject to both impressions from 
it, and I cannot say which is the stronger. It 
fascinates me, as it were. Anything more abso- 
lutely pure than it seems at times it would be 
impossible to find. But it does not seem to have 
a wholesome purity ; its whiteness suggests the 
whiteness of scrofula ; and it shows too distinctly 
that it grows directly from decaying organic mat- 
ter to impress you as pleasantly as would a more 
mysterious translation from the gross to the re- 
fined. 

The lupine will also show you‘a liberal display 
of blossoms, and, as the season advances, a mul- 
titude of others, such as the pretty polygalas, the 
sensitive plant, Cassia nictitans, which is a hum- 
ble imitator of the Mimosa pudica, the sensitive 
plant of the florists ; the cohosh, the white bane- 
berry, the pipsissewas, the pyrola and the tick- 
trefoils. The last-named will see to it that you 
do not forget them, for they will decorate your 
clothing with their seed-vessels and compel you 
to carry them away with you and do your share 
toward distributing the race. These are among 
the numerous species which adopt secure meas- 
ures for the preservation and dissemination of 
their posterity. There are some, like the dande- 
lions and the thistles, the clematis and the milk- 
weeds, that are brothers of the air, and, support- 
ed on their wings of down, compel Zephyrus to 
bear them whithersoe’er they list. And some, 
by clothing their seeds with luscious flesh, in- 
duce birds and other creatures to swallow them 
and carry them over land and sea; and some, 
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like fairy boats, float upon the water. Many 
other ingenious devices are used by one species 
or another. These upon which we are looking 
have provided themselves with safety-hooks, by 
which they lay hold of the fibre of vour cloth or 
the fur of animals, to which they cling closer 
than a brother. Before you have succeeded in 
freeing yourself from them you will wish that 
they were not so tenacious in carrying out their 
purpose. 

How can I give you even a hint of the host 
that call for your attention? There is the first 
cousin to the calla, the Indian turnip, or Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, dear to the heart of the schoolboy, 
with its prim striped curtain overhanging a yel- 
low spadix, to be followed later by a cluster of 
red coral berries, like an unusually brilliant nub- 
bin of corn found in the husking. If it has been 
your fortune to spend your childhood in the 
country, you have missed one of the essential ex- 
periences of youth if you were never called upon 
to take a good large bite of this wild turnip, with 
the consequent distrust of all edible things there- 
after which were not accompanied with a notary’s 
certificate. There is the May-apple, on the fruit 
of which the schoolboy will regale himself, imag- 
ining that he likes it—the Podophyllum peltatum, 
with its flat green umbrellas gathered together as 


if for a vegetable camp-meeting during the rainy 


season. Close by are the ginseng and the 
wild sarsaparilla, which will make a brave 
show in the autumn; and probably near 
them the spikenard, with its widespreading 
branches and clusters of greenish-white blossoms. 


This is quite a different plant from the spikenard 
of the Bible. It would not occur to you, but it 


is nearly related on the one side to the ivy 
and on the other to the bristly shrub 
known as the Hercules club. The 
partridge vine, with its glossy 


evergreen leaves and its nada ; » 


~~ 


a 
lovely, fragrant twin blos- : SR 
soms, as lovely and more deli- 
cate than those of the May- 
flower, will be found consort- 
ing with the checker- 
berry or win- 







tergreen, anti- 
cipatory of 
unlimited 
lozenges 
The 
wood 
sorrels, 

the vel- 


low and 


% & 
‘ 
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the violet and perhaps the white may be there, 
with their pleasant acid sap. 

The violets do not generally inhabit the wood. 
The lovely Viola pedata, the bird’s-foot, appears 
upon the borders as well as in the dry, open 
fields ; but the real violet of the wood is the tall- 
growing vellow, which differs from those more 
eing furry and leafy stemmed. Near 
the borders appears the red lily also. The yel- 
low loosest s follow the paths through damp 

when you get upon higher ground 
iscover the delicate purple gerardia, 
airy as though made of the finest 


familiar by 


places, and 
you will 
graceful 


tissue ; and if you are fortunate, the showy and 


fragrant low Gerardia pedicularia, wearing 
brown and lavender caps upon its buds. Under 
the broad-spreading beech-trees— may you be 
favored to find such, for they cannot be too 
highly prized —the Epiphegus, beech-drops or 
cancer-root, will attract your attention, from its 
peculiar purplish and flesh-colored branching 
stems and 


lossoms, without green leaves. It is 
lant, growing upon the roots of the 
vhich you may be sure is near. 

In almost all parts of the wood, as well as in 
‘the open country, you are apt to meet represent- 
atives of the myriad ferns and mosses. The ferns 
are usually more attractive on account of their 
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graceful foliage than of their peculiar inflores- 
cence, which, however, is extremely interesting 
and often beautiful. The maiden-hair, with its 
glossy stems, has a daintiness which makes it a 
universal favorite, although I suspect that the 
association of ideas has something to do with the 
fascination which attaches to it. No one need 
consider this remarkable. Sometimes you will 
find a species of peculiar beauty, and some- 
times one which has some specially interest- 
ing character, as the walking-fern, for example. 
There are only three or four places in Con- 
necticut where this is known to grow, and one 
of these is a small spot, only a few square yards 
in extent, in Diamond Glen, about a mile from 
Underledge. 

But the glory of the wood rests in the trees 
and the shrubs. While confining myself in the 
main to blossoming plants, and to those which 
readily catch the attention of the casual ob- 
server, I cannot refrain from at least a slight 
mention of the giants of our vegetable world. 
You will remember that the American poet lau- 
reate remarked of the late lamented Yankee Doo- 
dle, Esq., that, on the occasion of a visit to the 
metropolis, ‘‘he could not see the town for so 
many houses.’> This was not so uncommon a 
condition as it would seem ; most of us have had 
the same experience. And so, I fear, by far the 
larger number of us fail to see the trees because 
of the wood, which is perhaps the other side of 
the shield. Who, however, that has once made 
their acquaintance, or the acquaintance of enough 
of them to feel no longer as a stranger in a strange 
land when among them, can fail ever after to 
cherish for them a fondness which is akin to 
friendship ? 

I will not step outside of my own neighbor- 
hood, and I have already spoken my word of 
appreciation of the beech. This is my favorite 
until I see a hemlock, and that until I see a no- 
ble elm, and the elm until I see a tulip-tree, and 
the last until I see an oak, or some other mon- 
arch of the forest ; but I am not sure that I do 
not come back and rest under the branches of a 
beech-tree at last. The attraction of its smooth 
trunk is too great to be resisted by any youth 
possessed of a jackknife, and his name and the 
date must be inscribed in the gray bark before 
the nerves and muscles reach a condition of sta- 
ble equilibrium ; perhaps her name also, And so 
the tree becomes at length a mute memorial of 
vanished days, of names without history, but 
whose history, if traced, might reveal romance 
and tragedy as closely interwoven as the carv- 
ings upon the tree, and certainly would reveal 


the infinite vicissitudes which ever attend our 
human relations. 
‘*Say thou, whereon I carved her name, 
If ever maid or spouse 
As fair as my Olivia came 
To rest beneath thy boughs?” 


Nay, ‘‘my Olivia’? was ever the fairest of 
the fair in the eyes of the carver, in the days 
wherein he did his carving. Happy he indeed 
if, in after years, he still may say and truly feel : 


**Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.’ 


Necessity in the first place, and afterward cus- 
tom, made such inroads upon our woodland that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to find within 
our State any trace of the forest primeval. 


“The murmuring pine and the hemlock, 
Bearded with moss and in garments green, indistinct 
in the twilight,” 


may still be found, but they are the sons of the 
sires, and not the fathers themselves. By a cool 
trout-brook a mile to the northward of Under- 
ledge they stand, and the sunlight scarce trickles 
through between their pendulous branches upon 
the smooth brown carpet formed by their fallen 
leaves. The greatest of our trees now remaining, 
however, are our elms and the ponderous button- 
wood or plane trees, often called sycamores, which 
stand along the roads in the intervals, frequently 
serving with steadfast dignity in the trivial sphere 
of the fence-post. Gray accounts the buttonwood 
our largest tree, and my own observation is in 
agreement with his. 

The oaks and the chestnuts come next, and 
the beautiful inflorescence of the chestnut gives 
a characteristic brightness to the woods in early 
summer. Comparatively few are unfamiliar with 
these trees, and the various maples and ashes, 
the locusts and the walnuts and hickories are 
also well known. The shell-bark hickory is a 
noble tree, and sometimes attains imposing size, 
even with us. The light-green foliage of the but- 
ternut, its spreading habit and its graceful leaf- 
age make it an important feature of our woods. 
The sassafras and the cedar ; the birches, among 
which the yellow or golden birch, with its rich, 
glowing, lustrous trunk, is to me a tree of trees ; 
and many others, large and small, go to make 
up the rank and file of this great army encamped 
upon our hillsides, otr rocky heights and our 
cool, damp valleys. 


It is the smaller trees and the shrubs, however, 
that make most show in their blossoming after 
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the fragrant locust has 
spread its snowflakes 

over the ground. Inthe spring 

the June-berry, shad-bush or service- 


n 
\ 


berry—the AmelanchierCanadensis— 
drips with snowy blossoms ; and later i | 
the dogwood, with its sheets of white il 
involucres, with a curious Mae 
green curl to them, makes Mit Kil 
bright the woodland 
paths. Its humble rela- 
tive, the cornel or bunch- 
# erry, in anything but humble 
fashion, struts like a sturdy dwarf 
, among the taller plants around it, 
“i i ” conscious of the bright cluster of red 
; berries which it is to carrpas the year 


grows older. But it is the mountain 
laurel, the Kalmia, and its relatives 
that set the woods ablaze. Who 
ols it | could picture the beauty of a 
Ml great bank of the 
laurel when it is in 
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perfect bloom on the Shawangunk Mountains, 
for example, around Lake Mohonk, or Lake 
Minnewaska? We do not need, however, to 
envy the residents on the mountains. Our own 
tattlesnake can exhibit its bit of color in July, 
and in the valley northward, and upon the 
western hills, it makes a great show to de- 
light one’s heart. Its rather insignificant rela- 
tive, the sheep laurel, is not attractive to me, but 
the wild pink azalea, or pinxter flower, makes 
amends, and can hold its own anywhere. I have 
not fallen in with the rhododendron in this 
neighborhood, but possibly that may not be its 
fault. 

The sheep laurel leads us out upon the up- 
lands, the dry hillsides, where we shall at most 
times find a glow of color. The herbs and the 
shrubs here contend with one another as to 
which shall do the more to decorate the scene. 

Probably no other can vie successfully with 
the sumachs, the dwarf, the 
smooth and the staghorn, in 
the brilliancy of their 

display, but this 

is mainly because 
of their fruit, 
which is most 
striking in the late 
summer, through 
the autumn, and 
well into the winter, and 

because of the gor- 

geous color of their 

ripening leaves. 

Their blossoming 
tops, generally of a green- 
ish yellow, are fine, yet are 
rather inconspicuous, but 
foliage, flower and fruit 


are all attractive. Their noxious relatives in the 
Rhus family we shall meet in other places. 

Over the ground rambles the dewberry, with 
its starry-white blossoms, ‘bearing later its sweet 
glossy black fruit, and its cousin, the wild straw- 
berry, competes in many places with the com- 
mon cinquefoil for the mastery of the surface. 
The shrubby cinquefoil with its profuse clusters 
of larger flowers is also at home there, though I 
find it more frequently by the roadsides. Among 
the shruss the blueberries and the huckleberries 
must not be forgotten ; they surely will not be 
by the wayfarer when they are in fruit, and their 
flowers—for they are heaths—are very far from 
unattractive. 

Of other shrubs, the hardback or steeplebush 
is the most widespread and familiar, sometimes 
making a hilltop look almost as beautiful as one 
of Swain Gifford’s pictures. This is the Spiraea 
tomentosa. We shall find a near relative, a 
more thirsty one in the lowlands. The clethra, 
with its exceedingly fragrant, beautiful white 
spikes of flowers, is, I think, a universal favor- 
ite. Ihave not yet happened upon it in our 
woods, but expect to do.so. It is more common 
among the rocks down near the sea. I must also 
note the New Jersey tea with its tufts of white 
flowers, which occurs in great abundance. This 
is said to have served the rebels a good turn dur- 
ing our revolutionary war, when for a time we 
were relieved from competition with Chinese 
cheap labor. Te 

But the open hilltop is ablaze with other blos- 
soms, especially yellow flowers ; the wild indigo, 
much branching, and with dark oval leaflets, 
said to be good to keep flies away from the 
horses, and so frequently used in the decoration 
of their headgear; the St. John’s wort, used in 
rurai districts in making a liniment known to 

our predecessors as ‘‘red oil,’’ 

and thought to be potent in the 
cure of bruises; the low, yel- 
low clover; the tall miullein, 
known and prized abroad as the 
American velvet plant, the leaves 
of which, when perfect, are cer- 
tainly handsome. The flower- 
spikes also are effective for artistic 
purposes, but some of the most 
artistic material you can find is 


not well suited to your front yard. 

I must not omit the butter-and-eggs, the Linaria 
vulgaris, which shocked me last year by showing 
me how inconsiderately and unfairly I had _pre- 
viously regarded it. If it were only rare and delicate, 
we should cherish it in our gardens with the greatest 
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care, but being showy and also plentiful and 
persistent, it becomes monotonous. The most 
striking and imposing among the yellow or 
orange-flowers here, is that Asclepias which is 
known as the butterfly-weed. It is sometimes 
a regal plant, wearing a real coronet, and is 
quite willing to accommodate itself to richer 
quarters. The lowly pennyroyal, though one 
would it, from its name, of noble 
lineage, is satisfied either with the hillside or the 


imagine 


wood, and responds with an agreeable spicy 


De 
fragrance as you brush through it. There is a 
tradition that mosquitoes have a repugnance to 
this odor, but I am sorry to say that I have 
never been able to satisfy myself that this is so. 

a Another yellow blossom which you sometimes 


find upon these open hillsides or among the 
corn, is that of the ground- cherry, Physalis 
Virginiana, which has velvety leaves, and in- 
closes its cherry-like fruit in a loose, green sack, 
| which gradually turns yellow and papery. The 
fruit has a rather pleasant, acid taste, and is, I 
believe, much liked by some. 

Going down from the open pastures into the 
swampy meadows, we find climbing over the 
grass and other plants the clear, slender orange 
stems of the dodder, which has no leaves, but 
which bears dense clusters of small white blos- 
soms. It starts and grows from the ground, but 
immediately becomes parasitic, climbing and 
twining closely about any vegetable of which it 
may be able to lay hold, and thence drawing its 
sustenance through suckers. Living, like the 
Monotropa, upon the fruits of others’ labors, it 
has no need of green leaves or chlorophyl in any 
form, and it therefore dispenses with them. I 
have heard of a kind of animal or being, some- 


A where, which in former ages was well equipped 
with organs by means of which to earn its living, 
which, however, wandered into such fertile pas- 
tures that it needed to do nothing thereafter ex- 
cept to open its mouth, or rather to let its mouth 

FE remain open, that the food might flow in, and 


which consequently has degenerated until it has 
become simply a stomach. I suppose that there 
is no immediate prospect that any of us will meet 
a like fate, but it closely resembles the ideal cher- 
ished by many, and after which not a few are 
striving. 

As we get farther away from the pools, upon 
the marshy ground proper we find various mem- 
bers of the orchid family, some of them quite 
showy, some graceful and beautiful, and others 
rather dull. The pogonia and calopogon are apt 
to hunt in couples, and are most common near 
the seashore, where we shall find many beautiful 
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things which we need scarcely look for inland— 
such as the fine Sabbatia chloroides, the sam- 
phire, the marsh But interesting 


as the salt marshes and the fresh marshes in the 


rosemary, etc. 


neighborhood 
to covet ther 
variety. Sor 
purple-fringed 


f the sea may be, we do not need 

for our own furnish a plentiful 
of the Habenarias, such as the 
orchis, are exceedingly striking, 
while others have green and quite unobtrusive ; 
blossoms. The Spiranthes, or ladies’ tresses, in 
several species—I think especially the cernua 


and gracilis vunds ; and though small, is al- 


ways interesting from its peculiar orchidaceous 

flowers, arranged spirally around the stem, and 

somewhat fragrant. 
Among the smaller plants, one of the most in- 


teresting, an 
those whose « 
tion, is the 

folia. This is 


most liable to be overlooked by 
es are not trained to close observa- 
mmon sundew, Drosera rotundi- 
carnivorous, or, more properly, 
an insectivorous plant, and shows its sanguinary 
character in its generally reddish tone, caused 
by the relatively long hairs with which it is 
clothed, each of which is capped with a shining 
red pellucid gland. These glands exude a glu- 
tinous fluid, to which small insects become at- ' 
tached, whereupon the hairs close upon them, i 
and retain them until their substance has been ’ 
absorbed and digested. The Dionsza muscipula, 
the Venus’s flytrap of the South, belongs in the 
same family, and is more blood-thirsty than the 
sundew. It is too early for the heavenly blue of 
the fringed gentian, which is the crown of 
the autumn, but the indigo-blue closed 
gentian, the white gentian, and their chum 
the turtle-head, Chelone glabra, attract 
the eye here and there, though not by 
any special beauty. The vervain lifts 
aloft its slender spires, along which the 
small purplish blue flowers creep slowly 
from end to end. The Rhexia Virginica, 
the 
eds, seem to flourish under 
similar conditions, and the latter lead us 
in the direction of the pestilent weeds, 
which we will avoid. The wild parsnip 
and the angelica make a great display, 
but it may 


meadow beauty or deer grass, and 


various knot-w: 


Imost be esteemed much 


ado about nothing. The starry blue- 
eyed grass comes early, 

and is long out of the 

way before th 

so-called grass of 


Parnassus, which 
is not the least bit 


of a grass, comes to 
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the front. The starry white flower of this plant, 
with green veins running through its petals, is 
very attractive in its place, but not so satisfac- 
tory to examine closely, for the petals, at least 
so far as my observation goes, rarely appear per- 
fect and pure in tint. The wild yellow lily, 
Lilium Canadeuse, makes sure that it shall at- 
tract our attention whether we will or no. 

I have only noted here and there the more 
conspicuous flowers of the lowlands, or those 
which are most familiar to me, or which for 
some special reason have drawn my attention. 
And I have as yet made slight allusion or none 
to the plants that are the most numerous deni- 
zens of these regions, and which produce their 
broader effects. These are, in various places, 
the wild sunflower, which often appears in 
masses like a burst of sunshine, the meadow 
rues, which have a light and feathery grace all 
their own, and the various eupatoriums, especi- 
ally the boneset or thoroughwort, Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, with the stalk piercing the leaves, 
as the name implies, and the Joe Pye weed, 
or trumpet weed, Eupatorium purpureum, the 
latter of which is perhaps the dominating flower 
of our damp roadsides and our marshes during 
the month of August. I am told that, accord- 
ing to tradition, this takes its common name 
from an Indian medicine-man called Joe Pye, 
who administered it as a cure for rheumatism. 

The white and pink flowers of the meadow- 
sweet, Spirwa Salicifolia, are also characteristic 
of the low grounds ; and toward the end of Au- 
gust the dark-purple tops of the iron-weed come 
to give accent to the show, and often strongly 
color broad spaces. 

As a background to all this wealth of color are 
the grasses, sedges and ferns, in immense variety, 
and each class in itself almost a sufficient study 
for one individual. How little we know of them ! 

I have made slight attempt to indicate the or- 


der of the coming of the flowers, excepting 
among those in the open field; and at times 
they flood upon us so rapidly that it is difficult 
to keep the record. Unless one is a careful and 
painstaking observer, he will ordinarily only 
have a sense of the changed appearance of the 
scene in its broader aspects, with here and there 
a bit of detail to which, for some incidental rea- 
son, attention has been especially drawn. 

[ have noticed recently a tendency upon the 
part of certain presumably scientific critics to 
cast discredit upon a class of books, the number 
of which is becoming greater and greater, in 
which plants, birds, etc., are treated in a more 
or less popular and unsystematie way, but with 
intent to meet the wants of those who are too 
lazy or otherwise indisposed or unable to enter 
upon close, conscientious stugly. I wish to ex- 
press my most hearty dissent from this criticism. 
It is founded, I am convinced, upon an utterly 
false conception of the relative importance of 
things—upon a utilitarian theory which is not 
grounded in the most important and ennobling 
human attributes and aspirations. 

I would not for a moment depreciate the value 
of the most elaborate and systematic scientific 
treatises upon natural things, and I wish that all 
(and I heartily include myself) had a much 
more thorough scientific knowledge than any 
have. But most persons certainly will never at- 
tain to scientific accuracy. In default of that, 
and, may I be permitted to venture, as an altern- 
ative to that in the majority of cases, I deem it 
much more important that all should be enabled 
to appreciate the beauty and the interest that are 
to be found in the various aspects of nature, to 
open their hearts freely to the warm currents 
that flow through the universe, and be beguiled 
into a permanent and ineradicable feeling of lov- 
ing delight in the marvelous manifestations of 
organic life that appeal to them upon every hand. 
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By Cecu 
HEARD the story at the 
Casino, in Monte Carlo 
There were three of us 
making the grand tour, 
and we had gone from 
Nice to the little princi- 


Wa) pality of Monaco to see the 
ox een it vortex of the gambling 
- ») ee tn al ie 44 


Se p= aoe i world of Europe. 
J SN None of us played—or, 














at least, not much; for even the most phlegmatie 
of onlookers in this whirling maelstrom of gam- 
ing will put at least a five-frane piece, and some- 
times a napoleon, on the red or the black ; and. 
if he is fortunate enough to lose, will cease, 
satisfied at having made no greater sacrifice at 
the altar of the goddess Fortune. 

No; it was more to watch the players than to 
play that we entered the Casino, and stood, an 
hour or more, just back of the crowd of players 
at the green tables, seeing a few comedies but 
more tragedies enacted by the eager multitude, 
the casts being always full and many the appli- 
cants for the rdles of successful player or ruined 
devotee of Fortune, as the turn of the wheel 
might decide: 

In the grand salon, among the eager, feverish 
crowd of players and spectators, there were two 
alone who claimed our attention—one a woman, 
seated at the long rouge-et-now table ; the other a 
man, a spectator like ourselves. 

The woman was dressed all in black, and wore 
a large hat with nodding plumes, and had the 
upper part of her face veiled in such a manner 
as to give her the appearance of wearing a half 
mask, the lace being thick and heavy, and drawn 
tightly across her nose, eyes and forehead. 

She may have been French, Italian or Spanish 
—it was difficult to tell which ; for she had the 
vivacity of one, the complexion of the second, 
and the nervous manner of the third; but she 
spoke usually in French and occasionally in 
English, saying little, however, being evidently 
greatly interested in the game. 

We had been watching her for several minutes 
when we noticed the man who, like ourselves, 
took no part in the game but simply looked on. 
He seemed to be a student of human nature, and 


‘his eyes wandered from group to group, from 


player to player, but always returned to the wo- 
man in black with the close veil, the great hat 


BURLEIGH 


which shack er face, and the nodding plumes 
which seemed to be an indicator of her moods, 
now shaking ently if she won, and remaining 
ss if she lost. 

The man was as singular in appearance as the 
woman, an judged him to be an Italian, 
although hi 
of that pee 
of Italy, his 
fire of youtl 


almost mot 


nothing, his complexion being 
ive tint associated with natives 
jet black and piercing, with the 

them, although his hair was 
snow-white is face marked with many lines. 

The air of t on became oppressive, and we 
went out uy the terrace, which was just then 
bathed in eculiar white moonlight which 
makes everyt appear as though covered with 
snow at the first glance. 


We were standing close to the stone coping, 
looking dow 


derful pano 


valley and enjoying the won- 
spread out before us, when a 
voice said : 

‘Ah, gentlemen, it is much more peaceful out 
here than in the salon, is it not? There, all is at 
fever-heat ; one may really enjoy life.’’ 

s the white-haired man we had 
nd we were all of us greatly as- 


The speak 
been watching 


tonished at hearing him speak such perfect Eng- 
lish. 

‘“Why, I thought you were Italian !’’ 

‘* What! i speak English ?”’ 

‘* Certain! fam an American. What should 
I speak, if not English? However, your mistake 
is acommon one enough. I have frequently been 
taken for an Italian. What do you think of this 
place? Did you ever see anything more intense 
than the pass for gambling that these people 
have? I can remember only one scene which 
excelled this breathless interest.”’ 

“Would you mind telling’ us about it?’ I 
asked, seen to feel that there was a good 
story connected with the man’s remark. 

‘*No, I don’t know that I do,’’ he said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Will vou have a fresh cigar? These 
are American, so you need not be afraid. I 
would not offer you the Italian product. My 


story concerns America, and therefore you can 
enjoy it all the more if you smoke an Ameri- 
can cigar. 

“It happened in California—not in the early 
days exactly, but while there were still many 
mining camps in operation; when there was 
gold ip plenty for all who would work for it, 
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and before the time of syndicates, giant fortunes 
and grinding monopolies. It was a game of 
cards, and one that I have never seen equaled in 
excitement, on account of the nature of the stakes 
and the peculiar circumstances attending the 
game, 

‘*T was at the time in a mining camp or town, 
the inhabitants of which ran into the thousands, 
and comprised representatives of nearly every 
nation on the globe — Yankees, Southerners, 
Western men, Chinamen, Mexicans, Indians, 
Negroes, Dutch, Irish and French, and every- 
thing else. 

‘‘It was at the principal hotel in the town, 
which was also the chief gaming place as well ; 
for nearly every one gambled, and there was no 
more secrecy about it than there is here. 

‘*The main room was crowded with miners, 
gamblers, prospectors and idlers, some playing 
at the public tables, some having a quiet game 
by themselves, others simply watching or sitting 
idly by, smoking and drinking to pass the time. 

‘‘There were four men playing poker at a ta- 
ble in a corner, miners all of them—great, strong 
fellows, who had gone West to make their for- 
tunes, and were reckless how they spent their 
money ; and the stakes were naturally high, each 
man having a stack of bags of gold-dust or coin 
piled in front of him. 

‘“Two of the men finally dropped out of the 
game, leaving the other two, who had _ been 
about equal winners, to finish alone or stop, as 
they chose. 

‘‘One of these was a confirmed gambler, and 
had all the characteristics of one who is com- 
pletely enthralled by the passion for play ; while 
the other, who played as often, seemed singu- 
larly cool during the most exciting moments, 
and never seemed to lose heart or head. 

‘¢The first, whom I shall call Joe, ow sid to 
the other, as he filled and lighted a pipe, send- 
ing the smoke whirling upward in quick, short 
puffs : 

‘¢¢There ain't much use in you and me play- 
ing for money, Jack, because we play just about 
even. Here, you greaser, take your foot off my 
chair. Do you want to give me bad luck?” 

‘This was said to a boy, evidently a Mexican, 
who stood close against the wall near the players, 
and had carelessly put his foot on the lower round 
of Joe’s chair. He wore a sombrero, which shad- 
ed his face; and his long, black, lustrous hair 
clustered about his neck and temples in the style 
common among the men of the mines. 

‘‘He removed his foot without a word, and 
stood a little farther away, continuing to watch 


the two men, however, and now and then puff- 
ing slowly at a corn-husk cigarette held between 
his white teeth. 

‘** Well, do you want to stop, Joe?’ asked the 
other, carelessly, laying down the cards which he 
had held in his hands. 

***No, I don’t ! said Joe, almost fiercely ; 
‘but Pll play you one hand for that which we 
both think most of. We'll play to see which 
gets Dolores, the loser to give up all claim to the 
girl ?’ 

‘* * Play for Dolores, Joe?’ asked Jack, quietly, 
although a deep flush came upon his bronzed 
cheek. ‘Is the girl to be the stakes ?” 

‘** Yes !’ and Joe nearly bit through the stem 
of his pipe in his eagerness. ‘ There’s only one 
way we can settle it, unless we fight, and I 
wouldn’t like to kill you, Jack. We both love 
her and we both want her. Only one of us can 
marry her, and I’m willing to let the cards de- 
cide it, if you are.’ 

‘**One hand, Joe?’ asked Jack, puffing calmly 
at his cigar. 

‘© ¢ Ves one hand.’ 

‘* “With the chance to fill ?’ 

‘** Yes, with the chance to fill, and then the 
show down. Will you go me? and. Joe bent 
eagerly across the table and looked searchingly 
into his companion’s face. 

*** Yes. Deal the cards.’ 

‘* The love of these two strong men for the girl 
Dolores was known to everyone in the town, and 
it was a question of the most vital importance to 
all as to which would prove the favored suitor, 
each being equally fervent in his attentions, and 
the girl herself seeming to regard one with as 
much fondness as the other. 

‘* Dolores was a Mexican, singularly beautiful, 
lithe of form, and as graceful as a fawn, tall for 
a woman, possessing the most perfect health, rid- 
ing like an Indian, an expert with pistol or rifle, 
used to being out in all weathers, often working 
with her father or brothers in the trenches, and 
yet as fond of attention, as crazy after finery and 
as capricious in her likes and dislikes as ever 
woman was. 

‘* She had a great mass of black, lustrous hair 
that fell upon her shoulders and nearly to her 
waist. Her complexion was olive, with just the 
faintest tinge of color; her eyes were black and 
round and full, and could smile or frown or ca- 
jole according to her mood ; and both of those 
strong, hardy men, until then unmoved by 
woman, had fallen in love with her at first 
sight. 

‘¢ She had had other lovers before this, but she 
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scorned them all. They were not the men for 
her, she said. She would love only a man who 
was strong, brave and handsome—one who feared 
nothing, and to whom she could look upon as 
an equal. When Jack and Joe came to the 
place, her heart seemed to be touched for the 
first time. 

‘Now she seemed to have an object in life be- 
yond being a mere worker in the mines with her 
father and brothers, and the loungers and miners 
were not long in seeing what had wrought the 
change. 

‘*Jack had asked her to be his wife, and so 
had Joe; each had told her that he loved her 
more than life itself, and both had sought by all 
fair means to win her; but she had smiled with 
equal sweetness upon each, and none could tell 
which she loved most, till at last Joe, unable to 
stand the suspense any longer, had proposed to 
play for the girl and the proposition had been 
accepted. 

‘Those nearest the table had heard what was 
said, and the news quickly spread through the 


room that the successful suitor for the hand of 


Dolores would be he who held the best hand at 
poker after one deal and a draw. 

‘‘In a few moments the space around the 
table was filled by an eager crowd, the Mexican 
boy holding his place of vantage simply by be- 
ing unable to leave it, but puffing away as be- 
fore and seemingly unaffected by the excitement 
going on around him. 

Fetch a new pack of cards!’ said Jack. 
‘Will you deal ’em, Joe?’ 

‘** No, let somebody else do it.’ 

‘** Here, boy, deal the cards,’ said Jack, as a 
new pack was brought. 


cc 


‘The Mexican youth, still smoking, ap- 
proached the table, took the cards, and, with his 
hat still shading his face so that only a part of 
it was visible, rapidly dealt out two hands, one 
to each of the players, and then stood awaiting 
developments. 

‘“Jack picked up all his cards, held them 
close to him so that no one else could see 
them, scanned them rapidly and threw down 
three of them, backs up, on the table. 

‘* Joe picked up one card at a time, raising it 
gently and peering under it nervously, his fea- 
tures moving with swift emotion as he glanced 
at each, his color coming and going and all the 
while the smoke curling from his pipe in long or 
short puffs according to his sensations. 

‘* At last he had laid aside all but one card, 
keeping the last one face down upon the table 
with his hand upon it. 


‘‘A hundred pairs of eager eyes were turned 
upon the players, but not a word was spoken, all 
seeming to feel that to interrupt the silence 
would be to bring down some calamity upon the 
place. The Mexican seemed the only one indif- 
ferent to the spell of the scene, and yet Jack 
noticed a strange working about the corners of 
his mouth, and saw the color rise faintly to his 
olive cheek 

‘« «Three cards,’ said Jack, who had been the 
first to receive his hand, and the Mexican took 
three cards and slid them across the table to the 
big, handsome miner, who had been the favorite 
in the opinions of most of the miners, and the 
one whom they wished to see married to the 
lovely Dolores. 

‘¢* Four cards,’ said Joe, and a murmur ran 
around the room as the words were spoken, the 
general opinion being that the man’s chances 
were desperate when he had to throw away all 
but one card 

‘The cards were dealt to him, and then the 
Mexican laid down the pack and stood against 
the wall again, lighting a fresh cigarette and 
puffing lazily at it as if the contest at which he 
was assisting were a matter of no importance. 

‘*Joe picked up his cards one by one, his 
color growing deeper as he looked at one after 
another, till at last it seemed as if his face must 
burst into flame, while all the time Jack sat 
there as calm and as unconcerned as though he 
had nothing to lose. 

‘His outward seeming was no indication of 
the tumult within him, however, for a perfect 
war of emot was raging in his breast, and it 
required all his strength of will to maintain the 
calm exterior which told nothing to the hun- 
dreds of eager spectators. 

‘«* Ready ” cried. Joe, in the greatest excite- 
ment, his hands trembling violently, his face 
aflame and his eyes burning. 

‘*¢ Yes; what have you got?’ 

‘** Aces! The girl is mine !’ and Joe threw his 


cards, face up, on the table, showing the four 
aces and a king. ‘ By God ! but that was a lucky 
draw! I got three of them with it.’ 

‘¢*That beats me,’ said Jack, the color leav- 


ing his face, and now, for the first time, showing 
his agitation. ‘All I have is a full!’ And he 
threw down his cards. ‘ The girl is yours, Joe. 
I give up all claim to her. Go in and win her, 
my boy. You deserve her.’ 

“Then he arose, amid a painful silence, and 
now Joe saw the look of despair on his face, 
although everyone present had seen it before this. 
He arose, half turned, and then said, suddenly : 
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‘**This is all that’s left for me, boys. Good- 
hy ! 

‘Tn an instant he had drawn a revolver, and 
had put it to his head, a ery of horror arising 
as all saw his intention, but were unable to pre- 
vent its execution. 

‘*Joe alone made a movement; in fact, he 
was the only one who could do anything. He 
stretched out his hand quickly, and, with a 
hoarse cry, turned the weapon aside. He had 
won, but he could not see his friend sacrifice 
himself thus. 

‘“There was a report; but the bullet did not 
reach the mark intended for it. There was a 
sudden scream, and the Mexican boy fell for- 
ward, half across the table, his sombrero drop- 
ping upon the floor. From under it fell a mass 
of black, lustrous hair, reaching nearly to his 
wide belt. 

‘*My God !’ cried «Joe, aghast. ‘What is 
this! You have killed Dolores !’ 

‘** Dolores !’ echoed Jack, ina startled whisper. 
‘No, no! I could not do that !’ 

‘¢ Then he realized what had occurred, felt that 
the girl had come there in disguise to be near 
him, had assisted in the strange game of chance 
they had played, and had fallen a victim to a 
strange fatality, and, as his eyes showed the 
horror he felt, he grasped his revolver nervously. 

Then the Mexican youth stood up, revealing 
to all there the face of Dolores. There was a 
spot of bleod on her right cheek where Jack’s 
bullet had grazed it, leaving a scar which would 
never be effaced. 

‘**Stop ! she said, with flaming eyes, as she 
stood facing both men. ‘Put away your weapon, 
Jack. So you played for me, did you, and Joe 
won me?’ 

‘* Neither uttered a sound, and Dolores, with 
a look of ineffable scorn at both, wiped the 
blood from her cheek with her hand and sajd : 


ec 


‘I did love him,’ indicating Jack, ‘ but now 
I wouldn’t have either of you, if there were no 
other men in the world. So you make my 
heart the stakes of a game at cards, as if I were 
a senseless thing, a lump of gold, or a farm, a 
creature without a soul, a horse, or a bull, or 
anything that can be bought and sold! So you 
would play for my love!’ And the impulsive 
girl hissed out the words as she flashed her 
blazing eyes upon the men before her. ‘ Then 
both have lost, for I will marry neither of you !’ 

“‘Then she threw her sombrero upon her 
head and left the place, no one daring to op- 
pose her going.”’ 

‘*And she married no one?’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; she married, or, at least, it was 
said she did. She disappeared that night, and 
eventually we heard that she had married a 
rich ranchero in Texas, and that after living un- 
happily with him, she had been at last released 
by his death. From that moment until now, 
however, I have never seen her.’’ 

‘‘ Look !’’ whispered Grey, one of our party, 
pointing toward the brilliantly lighted entrance. 

The woman we had seen stood there in the 
full light, her hat in her hand, a mass of black, 
lustrous hair falling upon her shoulders. 

She had removed her veil, and there, upon 
her right cheek, was a long, livid scar. 

‘* Dolores !’ cried the stranger, starting for- 
ward. 

‘Jack !’ exclaimed the woman, in a startled 
voice, and then, turning quickly, she hurriedly 
crossed the terrace and descended the marble 
steps, and in an instant had disappeared. The 
stranger followed instantly, and that was the last 
we saw of either of them. 

And did Jack marry Dolores at last, after the 
years of separation ? 

Ah, that is another story, and one that I have 
never heard told. 
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By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


Wuen I lie dead 


With still, white lilies at my head, 
And you kneel there 
And sadly kiss my lips and eyes and hair, 


Do not forget 


That I shall feel your presence yet ; 


Remember this: 


My soul will linger, ere it enter bliss, 


For your last kiss. 
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THE BATTLES AND PROGRESS OF THE STRI L.] 


By FRED! 


One of the stormiest nights I ever passed at 
sea was in the month of December, 1873, when 
the vessel in which I had taken passage for 
Florida was caught in a gale off the dreaded 
Frying-pan Shoals. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed, yet I can still feel the shock of 
the waves against the sides of our stanch 
schooner, see the white-crested billows racing 
past, and recall the anxious face of our captain. 
After the storm was over, we ascribed our sur- 
vival to little less than a miracle, and congratu- 
lated ourselves that the reef-bound coast had 
been left far astern. We did not know then 
that, almost within sight of our position of dan- 
ger, a noble ship had gone down, carrying with 
it a host of international complications. For it 
was on that very night, and (as indicated) near 
that very spot, that the steamer Virginius was 
lost. The Virginius had been captured the 
month previous, while seeking a landing on the 
Cuban coast for her company of filibusters and 
a cargo of arms and ammunition for the in- 
surgents. Owing to the protest of our Govern- 


IN CUBA 


FOR INDEPENDENCE, 
A. OBER. 


ment she had been released, after a number of 
her crew passengers had been shot, and had 
to the United States. Years later, 
ncholy pleasure of looking upon 
wall against which her captain 
f ‘his comrades were stood up 
leath, by orders of the Spanish 
itiago de Cuba. 


been return 
I had the 
the dead-w 
and thirt 
and _ shot 


Governor of Sa 


These tW 


eidents having come within the 
ion, as it were, made a deep im- 
pression Uy me, and impelled me to inquire 
into the causes of the Cuban outbreaks and the 
possibilities 


range of 1 


f their successful conclusion. 
It is now more than four hundred years since 
frst the Spal iards, under the guidance of Christo- 
pher Columbus, landed on the coast of Cuba. 
Diverted this fair island for several years 
promises of Hayti and Santo Do- 
mingo, the Spaniards did not attempt a settle- 
ment until 1511, when the beautiful harbor of 
Baracoa lured them thither. Others of the Cu- 
ban ports, such as Santiago de Cuba, Havana, 
Cienfuegos, were occupied in due course ; but it 
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SALVADOR CISNEROS BATANCOURT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 


is a fact that many harbors as good as the best 
of these, both on the north and the south coast 
of the island, are yet unoccupied. It is an ear- 
nest of the embarrassment of riches here, that 
bays and sheltered harbors which can float the 
navies of the world still exist in almost unin- 
vaded seclusion ; that thousands and thousands 
of acres of fertile soil yet await the plow and 
hoe. This tropical island, seven or eight hun- 
dred miles in length, affording every variety of 
soil and climate, yielding every kind of fruit ,pe- 
culiar to the tropics, and with scenery of unsur- 
passed beauty and magnificence, soon became 
confirmed in the possession of the conquerors. 
The native population was soon exterminated, 
through the exactions and cruelties of the Span- 
iards, and for full three centuries the latter held 
and cultivated the island, with nothing to fear 
from any except a foreign foe. 

About a hundred years ago they received acces- 
sions from the Island of Hayti, when the French 
coffee planters, driven out of the Haytian Moun- 
tains, fled for protection to the eastern high- 
lands of Cuba, where they successfully estab- 
lished the coffee culture, which is such a source 
of profit at the present time. Less peaceful were 
the occasional invasions of the English, who at 
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one time captured Havana, holding it for a year. 
But, so far as internal foes were concerned, they 
had none worse than themselves, and the slaves 
they had imported from Africa, having put the 
aborigines out of the way at the very outset. 
Even while the other Spanish-American colonies 
were struggling with the European monster that 
had nearly crushed out the last vestige of their 
liberties, and while Mexico, all Central and 
South America, were successfully throwing ‘off 
the serpent’s coil, Cuba remained quiescent. It 
was not until about fifty years ago, or in 1848, 
that the first filibustering expedition, having as 
its object the liberation of the Cubans, landed 
on the island. Rising conspicuously above the 
inner harbor of Havana, the visitor to Cuba’s 
capital may see the Castle of Atares, where 
the Americans, including young Crittenden, of 
the Lopez expedition, were executed. Twelve 
at a time, two ranks deep, these fifty pris- 
oners were compelled to kneel, within the 
walls of Atares, and there receive the shots of 
the soldiers. It was a similar fate that befell 
the men of the Virginius ; it has befallen hun- 
dreds of native Cubans, whose murder has not 
been noted nor avenged. 





BARTOLOME MASO, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, 
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Twenty years later, or in 
1868, occurred the outbreak 
which resulted in the long and 
bloody struggle known as the 
Ten Years’ War. Then, as 
now, the insurgents were ham- 
pered by their lack, not of 
men, but of munitions. The 
author of a work published 
when that mighty contest had 
been continued but two years, 
an American, who had been 
over the entire island and 
knew the Cubans intimately, 
makes the following statement, 
which might also be applied 
to the present situation : ‘ It 
may suffice for us to know, 
that though the insurrection 
has continued over two years, 
the participants in which are 
either very poorly armed or en- 
tirely unarmed, except with a short knife or saber 
(machete); though there have been useél in Cuba 
over 50,000 regular Spanish troops and some 
70,000 volunteers, all of them splendidly armed 
and equipped, and with strong forts to back them, 
the rebellion has not been put down ; and from au- 
thentic sources I learn that the patriots are not 
discouraged. They say (to quote from a late let- 
ter): ‘Give us arms, ammunition and some 
clothing, and we will hold our own for years to 
come.’ And hold their own they did, for eight 
years longer, until induced to lay down their 
arms, under promise of reforms that were never 
granted,’’ 

It was in 1878 when the truce was concluded, 
and seventeen years went by, during which time 
the Cubans were by no means, contented, in 
truth, were in continually increasing ferment. 
Their disaffection culminated in the present out- 
break, and in the proclamation of a Republic, 
on the 24th of February, 1895. 

While, in 1878, the Cuban Congress had signed 
a treaty of peace with Spain, at the same time 
there were many active leaders of the insurgents 
who would not accept the situation, and who 
entered against the treaty their most energetic 
protests. They issued what was known as the 
‘‘Protesta de Baragua,’’ and kept cn fighting, 
until at last convinced of the hopelessness of 
their cause. Among these intrepid opponents 
of Spain were the Maceos, brothers, survivors of 
eleven sons of a patriot father. Two of them, 
at least, have won imperishable laurels in the 
recent rebellion, and one, Antonio, has placed 
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COOKING A PIG IN AN INSURGENTS’ CAMP. 


himself in the ranks of the greatest generals by 
his skillful tactics in conducting the campaign 
in the Province of Pinar del Rio. Like several 
others, who, refusing to surrender uncondition- 
ally, had en self-expatriated, Antonio Maceo 
returned to Cuba at the first call to arms. The 


same may said of General Gomez, who came 


from the Island of Santo Domingo, and who has 
shown himself wise, courageous, humane and 
discreet, both in conducting great strategic opera- 
tions and on the field of battle. It were un- 
necessary, perhaps, to mention names which 
have become so well known, not only in Cuba, 
but outs the island, as those of the officers 
who hav ably assisted the commander-in- 
chief du the active operations of the past 
year. 

As in the former uprising, the cry has been, 
not for 1 but for arms and ammunition. 
Nearly Cuba, it would seem, responded to 
the call to arms ; many at dirst, reluctantly, but 
at last ingly. The conditions imposed by 
the Spanish commanders left no alternative than 
for the « try residents to declare themselves. 

Sept mber 25d, 1895, the Cuban Constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, was pro- 
claimed, and a provisional government estab- 
lished, h has since been maintained in th 
interior of the Province of Puerto Principe. 

Up to this time the ‘‘rebellion’’ has been 
confined inly to the eastern end of Cuba, 
where ¢ patriots found secure hiding-places 
among the hills and mountains of that rugged 
but fertile region. But toward the close of last 
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year there were indications of a possible change 
of base, which greatly alarmed the Spanish com- 
manders, and raised the hopes of the patriot 
sympathizers. While there has-been much re- 
ported as to the battles and engagements which 
must be considered as unreliable, coming from 
either side, still several great military events 
have transpired, as to the success of which there 
can be no doubt whatever. ” It has been the cus- 
tom for the Cubans to designate the Spaniards 
as thieves and murderers; for the latter to re- 
taliate with the accusation that the former are 
beggars and cowards. Every battle that has 
taken place has been promptly claimed as a vic- 
tory by both sides ; and, owing to the difficulty 
of communicating with the insurgents on the 
one hand, and on account of the Spanish cen- 
sorship, so rigidly maintained, on the other, the 
truth has been hard to obtain. 

But, while there have been many minor en- 
gagements in which it has been impossible for 
the outside world to decide to whom belonged 
the award of victory, yet it has been made evi- 
dent that the charge of cowardice, as against 
either party, cannot be maintained. As to the 
Cuban counter-charge, that the Spaniards are 
thieves and murderers, there is, unfortunately, 
too much to substantiate it in the history, an- 
cient and modern, of their country. For, re- 
garding the Spaniards as interlopers, who arro- 
gate to themselves all the power, all the lucra- 
tive official positions ; who throttle the people 
that they may be enriched; who, in the Ten 
Years’ War, committed many outrages against 
inoffensive inhabitants, and whose ancestors de- 
prived the aboriginal Indians of their lives and 
properties, the Cubans justly hold them to be 
what they charge they are. 

The opening month of this year saw the 
promise of victory hovering above the patriot 
standard, and the enemies of Cuba in affright. 
It was when General Maximo Gomez executed 
his masterly march from the eastern to the 
western province of Cuba, from the hills of 
Puerto Principe to those of Pinar del Rio. It 
had been held and declared by the Spaniards 
that the insurgent outbreak was only local in 
character, and had not risen to the dignity of 
more than this ; that it was confined entirely 
to the eastern provinces, where the actors hid 
themselves in the forests and mountains, and 
emerged only occasionally to plunder and de- 
stroy, promptly retiring to their strongholds at 
the appearance of the enemy. But, in this 
great march of Maximo Gomez and his soldiers, 
in which they traversed six of the seven prov- 
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inces of Cuba, and covered approximately over 
six hundred miles, burning sugar plantations 
to the ground, taking towns and villages, de- 
stroying property wherever found, and threaten- 
ing the communications of the largest cities of 
the island, there was a complete refutation of 
the Spanish assertions. 

It was one of the most wonderful events, every- 
thing considered, chronicled in military annals, 
and disturbed the Spaniards’ territory and confi- 
dence from centre to circumference. Not only the 
smaller places, but some of the most important 
cities of Cuba, as Cienfuegos and Matanzas, were 
threatened with capture, and even the impregna- 
ble Havana, with its numerous forts and castles, 
its ships of war in harbor, and its invincible ar- 
mament, was actually trembling in expectation 
of capitulation to the insurgents. 

It was in January that the half clad, almost 
unarmed, commands of Gomez and Maceo per- 
formed their astounding feat of sweeping the 
country from end to end, and driving the Span- 
ish troops like rats to their holes in the fortified 
cities. Expectation was all agog, and it was 
thought by some that the brave and rash in- 
surgents would soon reduce the proud capital of 
Cuba ; by others, that they would be crushed 
out of existence, or swept by the Spaniards into 
the sea. But neither calamity eventuated ; it 
seems to have been the intention of the insur- 
gent commander to destroy the Spanish re- 
sources by putting fire to the vast’ fields of 
sugar-cane and preventing the making of the 
crops. This he succeeded in doing to a great 
extent, but this of itself was hardly an adequate 
compensation for so much fatigue and _ risk. 
The real object, or, rather, the primary reason, 
was not disclosed till later, when, having gained 
possession of several of the excellent harbors in 
the Pinar del Rio Province, the insurgents held 
them only long enough to receive expected sup- 
plies from the United States. The famous ‘‘ Ber- 
muda’’ expedition, which successfully landed 
invaluable supplies at one of these harbors, after 
a previous one had been thwarted, will be re- 
called in this connection. By this means, by 
capturing and holding a weakly defended or un- 
frequented port until supplies could reach them 
from the north, the insurgents obtained arms, 
medicines, ammunition, and then effected their 
retreat without seeming to have been in the least 
impeded by the Spaniards. Across the island, 
in its narrowest part, the Spaniards had drawn a 
military line of defense, called a ‘‘trocha,’’ 
which they declared impregnable ; yet the in- 
surgents have crossed it on several occasions, 
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seeming rather to enjoy the excitement of break- 
ing this ‘‘ invincible barrier.”’ 

The clamor that ensued on account of this 
achievement, and from an engagement in which 
the Captain-General, Campos, was worsted, re- 
sulted in his recall by the Spanish Government 
and in the sending out of General Weyler. This 
Spaniard with a German name, General Valeri- 
ano Weyler, had already achieved unenviable 
fame in Cuba during the Ten Years’ War, when, 
it is charged, he committed cruelties of a most 
atrocious character. It was a most unfortunate 
move on the part of the Spanish Government, 
for, by sending to govern the Cubans one whom 
they cordially detested, many became extremists 
and joined the insurgents who would otherwise 
have been lukewarm in their adhesion to the pa- 
triot cause. The acts of Weyler, the new Cap- 
tain-General and practical Viceroy of Cuba, did 
not belie his record ; for his edicts partake of 
that barbarous character which his enemies had 
ascribed to him. His boast was that the rebels 
should soon be swept from the island ; that the 
grinding of cane should begin within a month 
after his landing at Havana; but more than six 
months have gone by, and neither has the grind- 
ing of cane been permitted by the insurgents, 
nor have they been to any appreciable extent 
decimated, 

Then swiftly followed, after Captain-General 
Weyler’s arrival, and perhaps in consequence of 
it, the coneurrent resolution of the United 
States Senate and House, recognizing the bellig- 
erency of the Cuban insurgents. This resolution 
was promptly transmitted to the President the 
last of February, but has not been heard of since, 
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and is now valuable only as an expression of 
popular feeling in the United States, which may 
possibly be prostituted to the furtherance of po- 
litical ends. 

But, while it may not have been the highest 
wisdom to recognize the belligerency of the in- 
surgents, and thus have possibly precipitated a 
war with Spain without any adequate gain to the 
Cubans themselves, the moral effect of that reso- 
lution will not have been in vain. It was a pro- 
clamation to them and to the world, through our 
senators and representatives, that the people of 
the United States sympathized with them in 
their struggle with tyranny and oppression. As 
such it will go on record, and, taken in connec- 
tion with the unmistakable utterances on the 
‘*Monroe Doctrine,’’ will give warning to other 
nations of the temper and temperament of the 
American people as to their neighbors to the 
south and southwest of them. 

The resultant outbreaks in Spain upon receipt 
of the news of the action of the American Con- 
gress are too recent for repetition here ; and the 
speculations as to the comparative strength of 
the two nations, in case war should eventuate, are 
too trivial for serious consideration. It is unfor- 
tunate that Spain should have lost sight of the 
real principles at issue—at least, that the people 
of Spain were carried away by the superficial 
aspects of the case. That the sympathies of the 
American people are entirely with the insurgents 
of Cuba has been amply demonsttfated, and this 
without any particular expression of ill-will to- 
ward Spain. The successful termination of the 
great fair in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in May, showed how willing and eager are 

our citizens to lend a_ helping 








SPANISH TROOPS AT HAVANA. 


hand to the struggling patriots. 

During the last week of April 
the Spaniards made their most 
important capture—in fact, their 
first of the kind—when they took 
the American schooner Competitor 
in the act of landing arms and 
reinforcements for the insurgents 
on the coast of Pinar del Rio. 
The harbor in which she was 
captured is one of the numerous 
indentations on the north coast 
of that rich province, and very 
near to that in which the Ber- 
muda had made her successful 
landing. This incident threat- 
ened to lead to international com- 
plications owing to the fact that 
two American citizens on board 
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of her condemned to 
death by a court-martial von- 
vened by Weyler immediately 
on arrival of the prize at Ha- 
The of the 
court, however, was sent to 
Madrid for revision, and all 


were 


vana. decision 


difficulties for the time 
averted. It was in April, 
also, that Antonio Maceo 


gained a brilliant victory over 


the ‘‘ Alfonso XIII.” battal- 
ion, sent out from Havana 
for the express purpose of 


inflicting punishment upon 
the insurgents. But for the 
opportune arrival of a Span- 
ish war-steamer off the point 
on the coast to which the in- 
surgents had driven the bat- 
talion, 
been annihilated. 


the foree would have 
Maceo had 
been left in command of the 
insurgent forces in this province, the garden-spot 
of eastern Cuba, while Gomez had again broken 
through the much vaunted ‘‘trocha,’’ and coun- 
termarched to his favorite strongholds in the pro- 
vince of Puerto Principe. He had twice traversed 
the richest portion of the island, had bearded the 
Spanish dons in their very castles, had accom- 
plished the purpose for which he came, and then 
leisurely retreated to his chosen quarters for the 
rainy season. Both Gomez and Maceo have since 
had encounters with the enemy, in which, with 
the improved arms and the supplies of ammuni- 
tion at command, they have rendered good ac- 
counts of themselves. It has been, and is, the 
insurgent policy to play a ‘‘ waiting game”’ with 
their opponents ; to do little fighting and much 
marching, thus wearing out the enemy and saving 
their ammunition, which latter has been difficult 
for them to obtain. They still lack arms, particu- 
larly good rifles and field artillery, being in need 
of all munitions, for which they can quickly find 
men and prompt service. 

In this summary of events but scant justice 
can be done to individual acts of heroism ; but 
they have been numerous, and, what is unusual 
amongst the Latin peoples, women have occa- 
sionally been actively engaged in the field. In- 
stances are not wanting of their bravery and ef- 
fective assistance ; while as for the men, it would 
seem that all have acted the part of heroes. Nei- 
ther can the Spaniards be accused of cowardice, 
or inclination to shirk their arduous duties. 
Spain has sent here the flower of her troops, but 
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alas, they very young and even immature. 
They fight well, but with the intuitive perception 
that it is against a cause which is righteous and 
must ily prevail. On the other hand, 
ts have ventured heart and hearth, 
and home; they are fighting for liberty, 
and only as men honest and earnest can fight. 
It has been urged against their cause that the 
upholders it are ignorant, vicious, unworthy 
to govern, even if their efforts should 
succeed. But, if this be true, it can be shown 
that it was the Spanish system that has made 
them so—that has cramped their lives and de- 
prived them of opportunities for expansion. 


event 
the insurg 
soul 


and unabl: 


In a swift review of the relative performances 


of the contestants¥ some anomalies and inexplica- 
ble occurrences present themselves : the greatest 
anomaly is the Spaniard himself, who, although 


individually so courteous, generous and honor- 
able, is aiding and abetting. governmental prac- 


tices which are the outcome and expression of 


long years of tyrannical bureaucracy. The Span- 
ish system of government is an Old-Man-of-the 
Sea fastened upon a naturally high-minded and 
generous people. 

To this Moloch, the Spanish system of govern- 
ment, thy ople of Spain have offered the best 
blood of their 
It has born 


prostrate 


youth and manhood for centuries. 
them to earth at last, and they are 
nly their pride and the memory of 


great achievements remain to them—a legacy 
fraught with peril for their future. One of the 


inexplicable things is, that the Spaniards have 
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A BOOTH AT THE RECENT CUBAN FAIR IN NEW 


been unable, even with so great an extent of 
coast to watch, to prevent the frequent landing 
of supplies and reinforcements for the insurgents. 
They long ago announced a complete system of 
blockade, to be enforced by the employment of 
nearly ninety gunboats and launches, which 
would patrol the coast and effectually prevent 
the approach of filibusters. But, almost at con- 
venience, the friends of the insurgents have sent 
them aid to whatever port had been selected ; 
and it is this extraneous assistance that has kept 
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Ir there should fail you, in some future day, 

A love you thought was very strong and true ; 
If suddenly there should be swept away 

A happiness you thought had come to you; 


If crushed the best of all your Faith should lie 
Because a heart you trusted as your own 

Had failed you suddenly ; if hope should die 
Because you have to face the pain alone ; 





them equipped and in condi- 
tion to combat their enemies. 

The other thing inexplicable 
is, that the insurgents hold pos- 
session of nearly the whole is- 
land, with exception merely of 
the larger ports and cities 
mostly on the coast ; while the 
Spaniards, with more than one 
hundred thousand men, seem 
to confine their efforts to the 
guarding of fortified places and 
the preservation of the useless 
**trocha.’’ This is the condition 
of things in mid-summer, 1896, 
with the Spaniards holding 
their own merely in the coast 
cities, subject to frequent alarm 
and even panic; the insurgents 
vous. ranging at will over the inte- 

rior of the island, from the 
eastern to the western province, and reaching 
out to the coast whenever it is necessary to place 
themselves in communication with the outside 
world. 

To a disinterested observer, like the writer, 
and to one who has dispassionately studied the 
situation, it appears as though the insurgents 
have the best of it, and that the expulsion of the 
Spaniard from this, his last important possession 
in America, will be but a matter of time, the end 
of which is nearly in sight. 


IFT. 


If suffering undeserved come near your life, 
Misunderstandings, bitterness of pain ; 

If sin should ever make you yield the strife, 
And others turn aside in slow disdain ; 


Remember—there is here one faithful heart 
Whose love will stand by you through good or ill, 
Though years to come may set us far apart, 
This steadfast love will stand beside vou still. 


Remember—I have given you of my best ; 


This love I humbly lay before your feet 


Longs just to serve and 


help you; for the rest 


I only ask you not to spurn it—sweet. 
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THE rapid transmission of news, reports and 
orders has ever been indispensable to the suc- 
of a campaign. From the earliest 
every good general has made it his first care to 
secure his communications. 


cess ages 
As time rolled on, 
countries became more thickly populated, new 
routes opened and the primitive small armies 
swelled to the mighty hosts of the present day, 
till this consideration 
highest importance. 


has now become of the 
When an army is scattered 
over a wide tract of country, or is separated into 
different bodies on the march, victory often de- 
pends on the accurate junction of the various 
forces at a given point and at a given moment. 
Therefore, in future 
hitherto 
will play almost a decisive part. 

In its primitive condition, military signaling 
can be traced back distinctly to the days of an- 
tiquity. The first germ appears in the classic 
Trojan War; then the idea spreads to the Per- 
the Romans. The 
ancients used the fire beacon, 


wars — even more than 


sians and 


for schylus, in his tragedy ' seg: yas 


of ‘‘ Agamemnon,’’ mentions a 
line of beacons along eight 
mountain heights, by which the 
news of the fall of Troy was 
flashed in one night from Troy 
to Mycene in the Peloponnesus. 
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is commander-in-chief of the be- 


, sent the message to his wife Clytem- 


em 


. 


capital, Mycene. Again, in the 
the prophet Jeremiah bids the 
‘set up a sign of fire in Beth-hac- 


ik close to the hill city of Tekoa, 


‘‘for evil appeareth out of the 
b J rr 

There were two 
se fire-signals — torches waved in 
ons, or huge piles of wood on lofty 
the 
sometimes the fire 


at destruction.’ 


showed a 
was COov- 


ymetimes beacon 


ind 


the smoke was so directed as to ex- 


nformation. The Scotch signaled 

of their hereditary foes, the 
eans of beacons on their hilltops, 

lished a code of signals by act of 
One fire beacon signified that the 
ming, two denoted that they were 
, and four that the hostile force 
elming numbers. England herself 
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levied local rates to maintain beacons, which 
were guarded by a regular watch with mounted 
messengers to carry the news. This was the 
chief way that the alarm of the Spanish Armada 
spread round the country, and relics of the old 
custom still remain in the names of certain hills, 
such as Dunkerry Beacon by Exmoor. Going 
further afield, even the wild races of the interior 
of Africa, despite their lack of civilization, have 
always understood how to transmit messages 
from peak or watch-tower by means of drum or 
horn. In later ages the place of these rude 
methods was taken by ‘‘ visual’’ or ‘‘ optical 
telegraphy,’’ with which many inventors ap- 
peared in the field, including James II., then 
Duke of York. Atthe end of the last century 
the semaphore was imported from France, and 
became highly popular in England. These sema- 
phores consisted of towers posted on_ lofty 
heights about six or eight miles apart, carrying 
at the top an apparatus resembling in some de- 
gree the present flash-light system, as the signals 
were conveyed by closing and opening shutters 
at intervals. Afterward a mast, with two mova- 
ble arms, like a railway-signal, superseded the 
shutter method. A further development fol- 
lowed on the invention of the ‘‘ aerial tele- 
graph ’”’ by the French scientist, Claude Chappe, 
in 1792. This discovery was at once utilized by 
France, the ‘‘Chappe system’’ proving most 
valuable in the Napoleonic wars at the begin- 
ning of the present century. Toward the middle 
of the present century this mode of communica- 
tion was superseded in its turn by the electric 
telegraph. England first adopted the latter in- 
vention in the Indian Mutiny campaign, later 
the French followed suit in Africa, and the 
Spaniards and Italians in Morocco, while the 
Germans found the electric telegraph invaluable 
in their wars against Denmark, Austria and 
France. Indeed, the telegraph exercised a pre- 
ponderating influence at the beginning of these 
campaigns. In all these instances most use was 
made of the Government telegraph lines already 
existing in times of peace, the field telegraphs 
being of secondary importance. Their task was 
to unite the headquarters of the staff with the 
advance body, to report the latter’s position and 
tactics in a hostile country, and especially to 
work on siege service. Of late the field tele- 
graphs have been the connecting link in the 
wide iron circle drawn around a beleagured city, 
joining the staff-quarters of the various army 
corps with the quarters of the leaders in supreme 
command. Thus, before Strassburg, Metz and 
Paris, the telegraph informed those troops fur- 


thest from the scene of action of the exact mo- 
ment when the garrison attempted a sortie, and 
enabled their combined action to frustrate such 
efforts for freedom. 

In time of peace an army department main- 
tains only a few of such regular chains of war 
telegraphy. Even these few are quite on a small 
scale, and are established either between the 
most important fortresses, along the frontiers, or 
for coast defense. This is chiefly the case in 
France, England, Russia, Belgium and Holland, 
besides the great fortresses of other countries. 
Telephone lines, however, have.existed for many 
years in nearly all large garrisons, camps and 
walled towns. They are widely used in rifle- 
practice to unite the marker at the target with 
the troops who are shooting, as it is found much 
easier to speak though the telephone than to use 
the Morse signs. Since the field telegraph was 
more fully employed between the front line 
against the enemy and the headquarters of the 
staff, the advance body of an army have found 
their freedom of action much curtailed. For- 
merly they were able to act more independently. 
A case in point is the French capture of Tim- 
buctoo. As no communication existed between 
the expedition and headquarters, the headstrong 
Gallic leader acted against orders, causing loss of 
valuable life. Accordingly, the Great Powers, 
such as England either in Egypt or other battle- 
fields outside Europe, did not find this inde- 
pendent system at all consistent’with the safety 
of their advance columns, and therefore resorted 
to optical signaling. Probably this is the reason 
why England takes more pains than any other 
country to develop the signal service in every 
possible form. The latest methods have ample 
and careful trial, either in the ordinary course of 
army exercises or at the big annual manceuvres. 

Nearly the whole burden of maintaining the 
intelligence service in an army corps devolves 
upon the cavalry. To lighten this duty many 
armies have introduced cyclists and war-dogs. 
Both these types of messengers, however, can 
be utilized only under certain conditions. In 
the case of great distances in an enemy’s country 
the cyclists find much difficulty in passing unno- 
ticed through a thickly populated hostile district. 
Nevertheless, most armies nowadays include a 
cyclist corps, which has played an important 
part in recent military manceuvres. Some par- 
ticularly instructive official experiments with 
cyclists were made in Holland. In order to de- 
termine how quickly the news of attack on the 
frontier could be conveyed from the border to 
the War Minister at the capital a body of cyclists 
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was dispatched from Maestricht to The Hague— 
some 164 miles. The men wore their ordinary 
soldiers’ garb and rode regular military cycles, 
not weighing under 30 lbs. Half the cyclists 
rode the whole distance, the remainder were re- 
lieved by relays at each of the seven halting 
places on the journey. The latter won the day, 
reaching The Hague in 15 hrs. 14 min., while 
the quickest direct riders took 17 hrs. 15 min. 
To add to the difficulties of the journey six 
rivers had to be crossed on the way. 

The employment of war-dogs is as yet in 
the experimental stage, and is only possible 
for short distances, such as outpost duty. 
Moreover, the dogs are neither so reliable nor 
so swift as a mounted messenger. Some coun- 
tries have experimented most favorably with 
carrier-pigeons — France in particular — but 
although those winged messengers are undeni- 
ably swift, they 
are threatened 
with too many 
enemies for their 
perfect safety. 
Indeed, Ger- 
many is training 
hawks to attack 
army carrier- 
pigeons and to 
bring back both 
pigeon and pos- 
sible war dis- 
patches from the 
enemy to the 
German lines. 
In several arm- 
ies, therefore, the 
intelligence serv- 
ice for the ad- 
vance guard is 
carried on by the 
telephone’ in 
light field telegraph work—called in France the 
‘“‘télégraphie légére,’’ or the ‘‘cavalry tele- 
graph ’’— besides the optical signaling, which 
will be described later on. France has taken 
up all such innovations in military matters 
with particular energy. In her manceuvres of 
1891 on the German frontier, most interest- 
ing experiments were made with these varied 
systems, the result being highly satisfactory. 

The cavalry divisions are the eyes and ears of 
the army. Of late years their duties in the field 
have altered materially. Since the enormous 
development of murderous artillery, the times are 
past when a brilliant cavalry charge could carry 


the day in a battle. But all the same the cavalry 
are most indispensable members of an army. 
Their task is to bring in prompt and reliable 
news of the foe, to keep watch on his position 
and movements, to frustrate his plans, destroy 
his means of communication—i. e., railways and 
telegraphs—and to secure the advance guard of 

their own forces from notice 

and surprise. Such observa- 
iZ tions form the groundwork 






for the strategy of the army 
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‘ # leaders and must be transmit- 
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ted with the utmost rapidity. 
This is only possible through 
the assistance of the telegraph. 
\s already mentioned, most 
European armies utilize various 
telephonic sys- 

tems. The most 

popular are the 
micro-telephone 

h and the Summer. 
These are all simi- 


lar for em- 
ployment in 
the field in 
one respect ; 
they do not 
use the instru- 
ment for 
speaking purposes, but solely as a mode of 


PRUSSIAN UHLANS SEVERING A TELE¢ LINE. 


transmitting the Morse signs of dot and dash. 
The telephone is fitted to the Morse apparatus, 
and gives out the stroke of the machine so 


clearly at the receiving station that the message 
can be read off by ear without being sent 
through on the tape. The speaking telephone 
possesses one great disadvantage—frequent mis- 
understandings. Local circumstances materially 
affect the right comprehension of the message 
—the voice and pronunciation of the speaker, 
or any defect of hearing in the receiver, for 
example. For this reason the Morse system 
is much more reliable—an indispensable point 
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Further, as the latter 
system is easy to interpret, the message car’ be 
transmitted very quickly. By means of the tele- 
phone the cavalry can intercept the enemy’s 
dispatches- when not in cipher 


in military operations. 


: can restore in- 
terrupted communications, or establish new lines 
with the shortest expenditure of time. Hostile 
dispatches are intercepted by the telegraphists 
posting themselves between two stations, and di- 
verting the wires to a fresh destination—in their 


own hands, of course. Most European cavalry 


regiments contain a fair number of officers and 
men accustomed to working the telegraph and 


to optical signaling. 


Their war equipment in- 
cludes a light field telegraph, telephone and 
other signaling apparatus. 

The field telegraph service in the French army 
Each cavalry 


is particularly well organized. 


ON THE 
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regiment contains six 
telegraphists in two 
groups of three men 
apiece. This telegraph 
troop is more like an in- 
dependent technical di- 
vision than an actual 
fighting body. Each tele- 
graphist carries a tiny 
electric battery in his 
holster-pocket besides a 
telephone in his shoul- 
der-belt instead of cart- 
ridges. A light single- 
horsed wagon accompan- 
ies the regiment, carrying 
four coils of telegraph cable, each half a kilométre 
in length. When a line is to be laid, the first 
telegraphist of the first group goes on in ad- 
vance, taking on his back in a small box one 
of the coils, which unrolls as he goes along. 
The second man follows, also carrying a coil 
and a light bamboo pole with hooks. He guides 
the cable of the first coil as it unrolls, protect- 
ing it from injury when passing over boughs of 
trees, walls, hedges and ditches. The third man 
remains at the starting point of the line. The 
second group of telegraphists follow with the 
wagon, and are ready to relieve the first detach- 
ment as soon as their store of cable is exhausted. 
Further, a two-horsed wagon goes with each 
regiment, containing thirty kilométres of tele- 
graph wire, electric batteries and tools. Alto- 
gether each telegraph contingent can lay fully 
forty-two kilometres of line. At the French 
manceuvres previously alluded to, the telegraph 
corps laid in five hours a line of forty-three kilo- 
métres with ten intervening stations, giving un- 
interrupted communication between the two 
headquarters. The line was taken up again with 
equal rapidity. On September 7th one of these 
cables, twelve kilométres long, was kept at work 
on the very scene of the manceuvres during the 
whole of the battle without suffering the slight- 
est interruption, although a whole cavalry di- 
vision galloped over the ground intersected by 
the telegraph lines. Experiments were also made 
to give the telegraphists more freedom in their 
movements. Thus, a speaking telephone was 
fixed to their headgear so that the wearer might 
have one hand at liberty whilst the other man- 
aged the transmitter. When the army is not on 
the move the telegraph contingent are employed 
on service with the outposts, the advance guard 
and the staff. Under certain conditions they 
may also establish communication with the head- 
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quarters at a considerable distance. During 
their manceuvres the French tried to unite the 
whole series of cantonments by the field tele- 
graph, whilst during the actual fighting the tele- 
phone was used to transmit the orders from 
headquarters. On this same September 7th, the 
chief commander of the Western force, General 
de Galliffet, ascended in a captive balloon to a 
height of some 400 métres, and from that point 
of observation directed the battle by communi- 
cating through the telephone with the officers 
below. Thus the chief of the staff could send 
his orders through the field telegraph to the 
various regimental commanders. Nevertheless, 
this method did not answer expectation so well 
in these manceuvres as the optical signal service. 
This may be in some degree explained by the 
fact that the telephone was undergoing its first 
practical trial in field service, whilst optical sig- 
naling has been familiar for many years. It may 
be safely asserted that a great future awaits field 


telegraphy wie 


latter circumst 
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n fully developed, even if it can- 


} 


utilized in battle. Nor under the 


es could optical signaling be 


electric telegraph greatly de- 
condition of a hostile coun- 
of the lines may be endan- 


my’s attacks or simply through 


cumstances of commerce and 
On the battle grounds of less 


ns than Europe war may be carried 
onditions that no telegraph line 


|, nor could any substitute be 
pigeons. In such cases optical 


to the rescue. Accordingly this 


vice is being carefully studied 
in Powers owning large domin- 
| Africa—Great Britain, France, 
. towit. England stands in the 
s respect. She has long em- 


orate system of signaling with 
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flags, lanterns, limelight, and the heliograph, 
bringing the various methods to a high pitch of 
perfection. In France the signal system with 
flags and lanterns is thorougly practiced and is 
perhaps better regulated than in any other coun- 
try. Flag-signaling is also practiced in Austria, 
but Germany as yet hesitates to introduce the 
system, although experiments are being made at 
the Emperor’s express desire. Optical signaling 
possesses two inestimable advantages over the 
electric telegraph—greater movableness and se- 
curity against hostile attacks. It is, therefore, 
better suited than any other system for use with 
an advance body and also for communication 
between ships and land stations. England has 
proved this thoroughly in Afghanistan, South 
Africa and Egypt. For instance, the heliograph 
enabled the besieged garrison at Candahar to 
send word of the enemy’s positions, and to keep 
up communication over a distance of seventy- 
seven kilométres with General Roberts advancing 
to their relief. In South Africa the garrisons 
maintained communication through the _helio- 
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graph between stations some 112 kilométres 
apart, while in Egypt the optical signal line re- 
placed the electric telegraph communication de- 
stroyed by the enemy. General Dodds, during 
his recent conquest of Dahomey, found the helio- 
graph invaluable. Owing to the dense brush and 
undergrowth, it was impossible to establish a 
regular telegraph line ; while, on the other hand, 
the hilly nature of the country exactly suited the 
heliograph. So, as each detachment of troops 
advanced, they set up a heliograph at intervals, 
till a perfect chain of communication was formed 
with the rear. Of course, in all these cases, the 
heliograph was favored by the physical features 
of the country, the clear atmosphere, and the 
strength of the sun’s rays. In a Central Euro- 
pean climate these advantages would have been 
much diminished. On this account the Euro- 
pean Powers mostly use flags and lanterns for 
day and night signaling respectively. 

All optical signals resemble the electric tele- 
graph in being based on the Morse alphabet. 
The methods employed are: For day use: 
The heliograph and flags. For night use: 
Electric search rays, limelight, hand-lanterns, 
and—under certain conditions—the heliograph. 
Further, experiments are being made with elec- 
tric light balloons. 

The heliograph is erected on some lofty site, 
if possible. Its mirror arrangement is properly 
sighted to a given point—the next signal station 
—whence can be seen the rays of the sun re- 
flected on to a round glass having a diameter of 
twenty centimétres. Through a peculiar mechan- 
ism, due toaslight 
turning of the mir- 
ror, the sun-rays 
can be made to ap- 
pear and disap- 
pear like lightning 
flashes. Long and 
short flashes are 
used, the short sig- 
nifying the dot, 
and the long the 
dash of the Morse 
alphabet. The 
actual working of 
the heliograph is 
undoubtedly 
rather perplexing 
to a novice. Any- 
one trying, with- 
out previous prac- 
tice, to interpret 
the most trifling 
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report from the neighboring station is dazzled by 
the glare and rapidity of the process. Suddenly 
a number of flashes follow each other in quick 
succession—the sign that communication is to 
be opened. If the answer is given that the sta- 
tion is ready to receive the message, then short 
and long flashes appear with such maddening 
rapidity that a dispatch of twenty words can be 
Naturally, the 
distance over which the heliograph can work 
depends largely on local conditions. Across a 
short stretch it may even penetrate through 
smoke, fog and mist. 


transmitted in a single minute. 


Trials in England prove 
that in a clear atmosphere, 
when the moon is at the 
full, it is possible to sig- 
nal distinctly to a distance = 
of eighteen kilométres. 
For day signaling there 
is the code of flags. The 
English use two sizes, the 
French only one, accom- 
modating the storage 
power of the soldier’s 


knapsack. 


THE USE 


These flags 
are always white on one side, while the other side 
is red in France and blue in England, being thus 
plainly visible whether the background is light or 
dark and the light good or bad. 
used, two small and two large. 


Four flags are 
One large and 
one small flag are white, with a horizontal blue 
stripe, and the remaining two are plain blue. 
Messages are sent by one man, who has them 
either written down and sends as he reads, or 
they are dictated to him a letter at a time. 
When a message is being received one signaler 
reads and another writes the letters down as the 
reader calls them out, letters of a similar sound 
being distinguished by different pronunciation. 
For instance, B is called beer to prevent confu- 
sion with V. The English signal with one flag 
at a time, using the large size for. long and the 
small size for short distances, the latter being 
carried by the mounted signalmen, who take 
news to the various stations. The large flag is 
3 feet square, and is fixed on a staff 54 feet high, 
while the small flag is a foot smaller and 2 feet 
shorter in the staff. 
lustration, the signaler grasps the middle of the 
flagstaff with his right hand, raised on a level 
with his left shoulder. The left hand serves as 
a pivot for the end of the staff, which is held 
about the level of the waist, so that the flag can 


As may be seen in the il- 


be inclined to form an angle of 25 degrees to the 
middle of the body. The Morse alphabet is 


used for this flag-signaling, the dot and dash be- 
ing shown by the various inclinations of the flag. 
For the dot the flag is moved sharply to the 
right to form the al 


degrees to the 


ove-mentioned angle of 25 
For the dash 


signaler’s waist. 
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the flag is 
staff nearly t 
the flag is 


ered rapidly to the right till the 
hes the ground. In both cases 
eht back to its normal position 
troke of the alphabet. The 
lags of the same size for all sig- 


between ea 
French use tv 
nals. They « the dot by stretching out one 
flag, the dash by extending two, at the rate of 
120 movements per minute. 
finished the 
his head. 
right arm 

of the head 
last word is 


When a word is 
ch signaler raises the flag over 
signal is not understood the 
x the flag is raised to the level 
hile at the end of the message the 
peated twice. Among the Aus- 
irtillery corps flag-signaling is 
especially ible, more particularly to unite 
erving stations or to report the 


trian mount 


the various 
first shot. rder to leave both observers and 
signalers as f as possible, the Austrians use an 


easily porta apparatus on a_ tripod. 


They 
have adopted various short signs in the stead of 
the Morse system. The main difficulty regard- 
ing the flags is that they are so affected by the 
therefore, often misconstrued. 
Several nations use green and yellow flags, but 
experienc ves that black and white only are 
the best colors. Apart from the question of 
color blindness in either signaler or receiver, 


wind, and 


blue and r 


ok black at a distance, while yel- 
This is the reason why 
ferred to color in signals—as for in~ 


low become s white. 


form is pref 
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stance, in the system 
of signaling by cones. 
The color of the flag, 
however, has in Eng- 
no bear- 
ing whatever on the 
meaning of the mes- 


lish signaling 


sage, which can just as 
easily be transmitted 
by means of a pocket- 
handkerchief: or sheet 
of paper in the hand as 
by flags. 

In peace manceuvres 
cavalry habitually, 
mounted infantry fre- 
quently, and infantry 
sometimes, use mark- 
ing-boards —one man 
bearing a board repre- 
senting a squadron, 
troop, company, or a 
section, according to 
the numbers employed. 
Though the marking- 
board is thus intended 
only to denote the po- 
sition of assumed 
force, it can be turned 


an 


to very good account for signaling purposes by 
daylight in the absence of flags or other ordinary 
appliances. 

It would be somewhat unwieldly from the 
length of its staff for the transmission of long 
messages, but it has this advantage over a flag— 
that it always presents a wide surface to the view 
of the person receiving the message, which a 
flag, especially in a bad wind, or in the hands of 
an unskilled manipulator, does not, and is thus 
visible for a considerable distance. , 

These boards, being generally painted white on 
one side, and either red or blue on the other, to 
indicate whether the force they represent are ad- 
vancing or retiring, the different sides can be 
used effectively against either a light or a dark 
background for signaling purposes. 
handled in much the 

To intimate that one 
station wants to speak to another, the open lamp 
is shown to the next station. When this signal 
is answered, then the dot and dash of the Morse 
alphabet are spelt out by the light being dark- 
ened and exposed 120 times in a minute. 


The signal lamps are 
same fashion as the flags. 


For 
the dash the light is visible four times as long as 
for the dot. The Morse alphabet being used by 
all armies, there is no slight danger of the mes- 
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sages being intercepted 
by the foe. To obviate 
this difficulty, each sig- 
naler in the English 
army carries a cipher 
code enabling him to 
send secret dispatches. 
The signaler always 
uses a preliminary sig- 
nal before sending a 
code The 
same is done when fig- 
ures are to be read. 
The staff of a signal 
station depends upon 
the point_whether the 
station is temporary or 
permanent. It varies 
from two to six men, 
some of whom handle 
the heliograph, flags, 
or lanterns while others 
dictate the dispatches 
to be sent, or read off 
those received. 





message, 


In case 
of necessity the dis- 
patches are taken down 
on paper stenographic- 
ally. According to the 
English system fourteen days’ training will enable 
a man to dispatch six words a minute, and after 
another fortnights’ practice the signaler can send 
off twenty words in the same space of time. To 
each combined body of troops in the English 
army—company, squadron, and battery—are at- 
tached at least five trained signalers. 

In conclusion, it must not be forgotten that 
England has been making trial of small trans- 
These 
are filled with either fire or gas, and are fitted 
with six lamps, which are connected with an 
electric battery on the earth below. By rapidly 
shutting off and turning on the electric current 
the lamps are made to emit flashes of different 
duration, and thus spell out a message. There 
has recently been introduced in this country, 
signaling by whistles. This system is intended to 
overcome the difficulty of communicating orders 
in battle when the smoke hides the officers from 
their men. 


A WIRE, 


parent balloons for signaling purposes. 


If an officer in command wishes to 
order the soldiers ‘‘to the rear,’’ he gives two 
short and one long note ; ‘‘ commence firing ’’ is 
two long and two short notes; ‘‘to the right,’’ 
two prolonged notes ; ‘‘to the left,’’ two short 
notes ; and so on through the various military 
commands necessary in time of battle. 
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LEMME RIDE, WILL you?’ ”’ 


‘‘Wuicn is the road to Fairoaks, 
bub?’ The speaker had driven up 
rapidly behind a rather small-sized boy, of thir- 
teen or fourteen years, who was scuffing along 
through the dust of a country road, looking down 
meditatively at his bare, grimy feet. Just at the 
point where he was overtaken the road forked, 
and there was no guide-board to direct a stranger. 

Bert Barstow looked up quickly at the man 
who had addressed him. Then his eyes flashed 
to the horse, and a sudden gleam of surprised 
recognition came into them. But the boy was 
shrewd enough not to let the stranger see what 
his eyes said. Dropping them again, with well- 
assumed bashfulness, and tracing wavy lines with 
his big toe in the dust, he replied : 
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‘Take the left-hand fork, mister.”’ 
Then he added, suddenly: ‘‘Say, 
I'm goin’ that way. 


will vou ?”’ 


Lemme ride, 


The man reflected for a moment. 
Then hfs face brightened shrewdly, 
nd he replied: ‘‘ Well, jump up 
uick ; I’m in a hurry.” 
lhe boy flung a coil of cord, which 
he was carrying, under the seat, and swarmed 
over the wl hoy-fashion, with the agility of a 
man touched the horse lightly with 
his whip, and away they bowled, at a rattling 
pace, down the left-hand fork of the road. 
Meanwhil boy’s thoughts were coursing 
through his brain with equal rapidity. Now that 
he was in a position to study the horse carefully 
he saw that his first glance had not misled him. 
It was Dr. Patten’s splendid new roan, the envy 
and admiration of all the horsemen in the vil- 
lage, with his sixteen hands of magnificent mus- 
cle, shapely limb and glossy coat—the best 
‘‘roader’’ in the county, and winner of the last 


monkey. Thi 
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two pacing races at the State Fair. What busi- 
ness had this man with the doctor’s roan? Bert’s 
stolen glances at his companion revealed a coarse, 
florid, evil-looking face, a figure clad in checked 
clothes of a loud pattern, and a pair of hands, 
scarred and freckled, that reminded him of the 
butcher’s over at the Corners. There could be 
but one conclusion in the boy’s mind : the man 
had stolen the doctor’s horse, and was making 
off with it ! 

Now, if there was any man in all Davis County 
whom Bert loved, it was Dr. Patten. About a 
year ago Bert had broken his leg while climbing 
after a crow’s nest; and it was the doctor who 
had heard his cries from the lonely wood road, 
picked him up tenderly, carried him home, and 
restored him at length to perfect wholeness again 
—a wonderful feat, in the unsophisticated coun- 
try boy’s estimation. And now had not the 
time come for the grateful lad to make some re- 
turn for his friend’s sympathy and skill? So it 
seemed to him ; and that was why his thoughts 
raced as the clean- 
limbed roan sped toward Fair- 7 
oaks, which was a village on YW { 
the broad turnpike that \ SS 
stretched away for thirty miles 
into the city. 

Presently the stranger took 
out a cigar and lighted it. He \ 
seemed to be well satisfied with 
himself, and leered with rough 
amiability at the boy. 

‘* Better 
hat,’’ he said; ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
see what this horse can do.”’ 

With inward chuckle, 
Bert his hat. The 
man had made an admission, 


and flew, 





hang on to your 


an 
grasped 
surely ! 

Stung by a quick lash on the 
flank, the spirited horse sprang 
into a gallop ; 
minutes 


and it was some 


before his driver, in 
spite of frantic sawing and tug- 
ging, could bring him down 
rit 
which had won him so many 


ia 


into that raking, swaying 


ue 


< 
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ANOTHER 
prizes on the track. 

‘Got plenty of life, hasn’t he?’’ exclaimed 
the man, with an uneasy twist of the reins about 
his red-and-yellow hands. ‘‘Came pretty near 
gettin’ away from me, ’f I do say, it.’”’ 

‘“Say !’’ cried Bert, shouting up to his com- 
panion through the rushing wind. ‘‘I knowa 


dandy trick to stop a horse when he starts to run 






MOMENT 
WAS FASTENED.”’ 





S RUSE. 


away. 
bully !”’ 
‘‘Ha, ha! you do, eh?’ laughed the man. 
But there was a look of uneasy interest in his 
face nevertheless. ‘‘S’ pose you tell us—eh ?”’ 
““T’ll show you!’ replied the boy, quickly. 
** You just stop your horse a minute, if you can, 
and I'l fix him so he can’t get away from you ”’ 
The man glowered. ‘I'll break your neck if 
you do anything to hurt him!’ he said. But 
he began to rein in the horse. 
‘Honest, I won’t do anything to hurt him ’ 
cried the boy. ‘‘ It’s just as simple! And you'd 
like to know how to do it, I’m sure.”’ 


Uncle Nate showed me how. It works 


rh) 


The horse finally came to a standstill, but 
with tossing head and stamping foot. Bert 
stooped for his cord, and clambered down with 
it. ‘I use it to climb for birds’-nests with,”’ 
he explained, with a confidential grin. The 

man watched him with suspicion, but 
with growing interest, ‘as he sidled along 
the fretting horse, patting him gently as he 


went, and finally slipped his 
a 
WS 


fore-leg. In another moment 
the cord was fastened, just 
above the fetlock, with a slip- 
knot ; the other end of it was 
rapidly slipped through one 
of the martingale rings, and 
the ring on top of the belly- 
strap, and then carried in 
Bert’s hand, as he nimbly 
sprang back into the buggy. 
‘¢There!’’ exclaimed the 
boy, ‘‘ I'd like to see the horse 
that could run away with a 
brake like that on his foreleg ! 
He’d find that foot lagging 
considerably, I guess !’’ 
\ The laughed 
ously, and slapped Bert on the 
back. The ingenuity of the 
idea evidently appealed to him. 
\ ‘*You’re a bright ’un !’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Now hang on to that 
string, and if this critter tries 
to get the upper hand of us 
again, we'll see how it works !”’ 
He struck the horse viciously with the whip, 
and the high-strung animal was off like a whirl- 
wind. 


hand down the animal’s right 
(| 
\ 


i= 


man boister- 


rHE CORD 


He had 


Jert’s heart beat like a triphammer. 


a plan—an inspiration, you might almost call it 
—and the tying of the cord to the foreleg of the 
roan was the beginning of its accomplishment. 
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About half a mile beyond the 
point where the team had stopped 
for Bert to illustrate his theory, 
the road made a sharp bend, ’ 
pitched down a little slope, and I 
came down to the riverside, run- < : 


ning for a few rods close to the 
bank. Here the water was very 
deep, and swirled angrily as it 
was hurled back from the bank, 
that breasted a rapid current 
from above. It here that 
Bert intended his plan should 
culminate if only the frightened 
horse would keep up his mad 


was 


speed until the critical moment. 

The roan had been cruelly 
stung by the whip, and was fly- 
ing along with flattened ears and 
With 


every stride his speed seemed to 


wide - expanded nostrils. 


increase, and presently he got the 
bit between his teeth and became 
unmanageable. His exasperated, 
and now thoroughly frightened, 
driver sawed and tugged in vain. 

**Pull on your rope, bub!’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ Pull on your rope, 
I tell The blamed critter 
is running away with us!’’ 


vou! 


They had swung around the 
bend, and were dashing down the 
little to the river. Bert’s | 
whole body thrilled with excite- . 
ment and exultation as he grasped 
the jerking cord, and waited for 
the when his 
plan would realize itself most effectively. 
were rushing, apparently, right into the river. 

‘Pull!’ screamed the terrified horse - thief. 
‘Tl kill you if you don’t pull that— 
The sentence was not completed. 


} 
siope 


* THE 


precise moment 


They 


With one 
hand Bert pulled the cord violently, while with 
the other he grasped the back of the seat. 
The galloping horse tripped and fell heavily 
forward. With the sudden of the 
buggy, the stranger flew into the air like a bird 


stopping 


started by the hunters. Right over the pros- 
trate horse he sailed, and, describing a good 
curve, descended head-foremost into the river. 
The horse fell within two feet of the edge of 
the bank, and hardly had he landed upon 
shoulders and neck, ere the agile Bert had 


leaped from the buggy, and was slashing the 
harness away with his sharp jack-knife. Re- 
lieved of tugs and straps, the roan surged up to 
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STRANGER 


A BIRD.”’ 


frHE AIR LIKE 


his feet aga But Bert 


k as he rose, grasping the bri- 


snorting and plunging. 
was on his 
dle ; and as the 


river, thi . 


horse dashed away down the 
mfited and half-drowned thief, 
ibove water, saw the brave boy 
il of derision., 


getting his 
wave back a sign 

Forty Th 
were in F 


es later Bert and the reeking roan 
ks, and a telephone message went 


speeding Oo the wire to the little drugstore in 
Barton : ‘‘ Tell Dr. Patten that his horse is here. 
The thief buggy are somewhere up the 
river.”’ 

It was a ind happy boy whom Dr. Pat- 
ten grasped the hand a few hours later. And 


the laugh vy 
he heard hi 


in the rive 


h the jolly doctor sent forth when 
e thief had been foiled and ducked 
iused two tumblers to fall from the 
landlady of Fairoaks Inn and 
es upon the floor of the pantry. 


shelves of 


smash themss 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RAGGED Dick,” 





A LUCKY 
‘2: HERE was no time lost in 
reaching 
and 


Gerald 
Mr. Crane jumped 
from the boat and ran to 
the house. 
handsome house, and 
presumably the home of 
arich man. Most of the 
houses in Portville were of two stories, but this 
consisted of three. Alonzo opened the front door, 
followed closely by Gerald. 

In the hall 
wringing her hands. 

‘* Where is the fire ?”’ asked Gerald. 

‘On the third floor. Poor Mr. Nugent——’’ 

‘¢ Well, where is he?’’ 

‘‘In the chamber where the fire broke out. 
He is ina fit. He will be suffocated !’’ 

Alonzo Crane was captain of the fire company 
in Hillsdale, and had all his wits about him. 

‘¢ Follow me, Gerald,’’ he said, as he dashed 
up-stairs. 


shore. 


It was a large, 


was a maid-servant, who was 


He attempted to open the door of the room 
from the windows of which had the 
smoke pouring, but Mr. Nugent’s body was 


he seen 
lying on the floor in such a_ position as to 
sut the two, by 
pushing forcibly, succeeded in getting it open. 
The muslin curtains of the front windows were 
in a blaze, and the flames had spread to the 
neighboring woodwork. 

‘*Tear down the curtains, Gerald,’’ said Mr. 
Crane. ‘‘ You will soon have help. 
engine outside. 


prevent the door being opened. 


L hear the 
I will attend to the old gentle- 
man.”’ 

With the strength which might naturally be 
expected from a blacksmith, he took up the old 
man in his arms, and carried him down-stairs. 
Mr. Nugent was in a fit, 
and was half suffocated by the smoke. On his 
way down-stairs Alonzo met some of the Portville 
firemen, whom he directed to the room. Tak- 
ing the old man down-stairs he laid him on a 
couch in the sitting-room and summoned the 
servant. 


It was none too soon. 
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HORATIO 


‘* TATTERED Tom,” 
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IX. 
RESCUE. 


‘‘ Bring me a sponge and some cold water,”’ 
he said. 

They were brought. 

He bathed the face of the old man, who pres- 
ently opened his eyes and said, feebly : ‘‘ Where 
am [?’’ 

‘You're in the land of the living, squire,’ 
answered Crane ; ‘‘ but you wouldn’t have been 
long if I hadn’t taken you out of the burning 
room. Do you know how the fire started ?”’ 

‘“It was my fault,’’ said Mr. Nugent, feebly. 
‘*T was lighting my pipe, when I felt a fit com- 
ing on. The match must have ignited the cur- 


tains. I staggered to the door, but could go no 
farther. I sank to the floor, and I remember no 
more. Is the fire still burning?’ he asked, 


anxiously. 

‘The firemen are here, and it will soon be 
out. Here is one who will tell us.’’ 

At this point Gerald entered the room. 

‘*Ts the fire subdued ?”’ asked Alonzo. 

‘Tt soon will be. The firemen are busy in the 
chamber.’ 

‘*]—I wish there were a doctor here. I feel 
overcome !”’ 

‘*T will call one directly,’’ said Gerald. 

He left the room quickly, and soon returned 
with Dr. Barlow, the village physician. 

‘Well, Mr. Nugent,’’ he said, ‘‘ have you been 
trying to burn yourself up ?”’ 

‘Not trying, but I nearly succeeded.’’ 

The doctor by a few simple remedies soon re- 
lieved his patient. ‘“ Who dis- 
covered the fire ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Crane and I saw it from the lake ?”’ 
swered Gerald. 


Then he asked: 


an- 
‘* We got here as quickly as pos- 
sible, and found Mr. Nugent lying helpless on 
the floor of the chamber.’’ 

‘‘He must have been nearly suffocated. In 
all probability had you been less prompt he 
would have died.’’ 

‘‘To whom am I indebted for my rescue?’ 
asked the old gentleman. ‘‘ The boy I know— 
it is Gerald Lane—but this gentleman is a 
stranger to me.”’ 


*See Synopsis in June Number. 
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“Tt is the brother of my step-mother,’’ said 
Gerald. 

‘Iam deeply indebted to you both. I am 
not able to make proper acknowledgment now, 
but will you both come over this evening, when 
I shall be better ?’’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to come, squire,’’ said the 
blacksmith. ‘‘ Gerald will come too.”’ 

‘‘Who is this Mr. Nugent?’ asked Mr. Crane, 
when they reached the street. 
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‘‘He has a large library and is very fond of 
reading. He takes many magazines and papers.”’ 
‘*That’s easier than bein’ a blacksmith, Ger- 


ald.”’ 

‘* Would you be willing to pass your time in 
the same way, Mr. Crane ?’’ 

‘‘T reckon not. Il ain’t very fond of readin’. 


It makes me sleepy. 
‘Probably he would not care to be a black- 
smith.”’ 





“HE TOOK UP THE OLD MAN IN IIIS ARMS, AND ¢ 


‘‘ He has lived in Portville for some years, but 
not much is known of him, except that he has 
the re putation of being very rich.”’ 

‘Did your father know him ?”’ 

‘* As well as anyone in the village. I think he 
consulted father about his affairs occasionally.”’ 

“Well, the old gentleman came near passing 
in his checks this afternoon. He don’t look 
very rugged. How old is he?’ 

‘Sixty or more, I should think.”’ 


‘* How does he pass his time ?”’ 


M DOWN-STAIRS.”’ 


Alonzo ¢ laughed at the idea. 
‘*T wouldn’t give him twenty-five cents a day 
for his work,’’ he said. 


When they reached the house they found that 
Abel and his mother had returned. In half an 
hour supper was served. 

‘* How did you pass the time, Alonzo ?’’ asked 
his sister. 

‘*T went out rowing with Gerald. Then I took 
a hand at puttin’ out a fire.”’ 

‘* Where was it?’’ 
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‘It was John Nugent’s house,’’ said Gerald. 
** How did it catch fire? Was much damage 
done ?”’ 

These questions were answered partly by Ger- 
ald, partly by the blacksmith. 

‘*T don’t know Mr. Nugent,’’ said Mrs. Lane. 
‘‘He doesn’t go anywhere. Mr. Lane visited 
him occasionally. He has very few visitors.”’ 

‘** He will have two this evening.”’ 

Mrs. Lane looked an inquiry. 

‘* He has invited Gerald and me to call upon 
him ?”’ explained the blacksmith. 

Mrs. Lane looked surprised. 

‘*That is something unusual,”’ she said. 

‘‘Mr. Crane probably saved his life,’’ 
Gerald. 


said 


‘*Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Alonzo, modestly. 
‘* You see I am used to bein’ at fires. Iam cap- 
tain of the Hillsdale fire company,’’ he added, 
with an intonation of pride. 

‘*T wouldn’t want to be a fireman,’’ said Abel. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Firemen are low.”’ 

‘You won’t think so if you are ever in a 
burning house, Abel.’’ 

‘«They are a very useful class of people,’’ said 
Mrs. Lane. 

“You wouldn’t want me to be a fireman, 
ma, would you?” 

NG: perhaps not.”’ 

‘¢ You might be something a great deal worse, 
nephew,”’ said the blacksmith. 

‘Has Mr. Nugent no family ?’’ 
Crane. 


asked Mr. 


‘He has a grandson about my age, but he is 
at a_ boarding - school 
Gerald. 

About half-past seven Gerald rang the bell at 
Mr. Nugent’s residence. 


somewhere,’’ answered 


The door was opened by the servant-maid they 
had seen in the afternoon. 

‘‘Come in,’ she said, without waiting for 
them to speak. ‘‘ The master is up-stairs in the 
library.”’ 

‘*T haven’t got any library in my house, Ger- 
ald,’’ said the blacksmith, jocosely. 
won’t tackle me on books.”’ 


‘“‘T hope he 


They found Mr. Nugent sitting in a large easy- 
chair beside the library table. 

‘‘Tam glad to see you both,’’ he said, cor- 
dially, offering his hand. ‘‘Our acquaintance 
has been formed under circumstances very favor- 
able to myself. I am very much indebted to 
you, Mr. Crane.’ 

** Oh, it ain’t worth talkin’ about, squire,’’ said 
the blacksmith. 


’ 
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‘* You seem to set a small value on my life, 
Mr. Crane,’’ said the old gentleman, smiling. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that.’’ 

‘‘T understand. You are only showing your 
modesty. Now let me tell you why I have in- 
vited you here. You have placed me under a 
great obligation. Now can I do anything for 
you ?”’ 

Alonzo’s face lighted up with a sudden idea. 
But he did not quite like to express it. 

‘*T wouldn’t like to trouble you, Mr. Nugent,”’ 
he said. 

‘*Then there is something. Let me know 
what it is ?”’ 

‘Well, the fact is, squire, I came to Portville 
to ask my sister—that’s Mrs. Lane—if she would 
lend me two hundred dollars to rebuild my shop 
that was badly injured by fire last week, but she 
says she can’t do it.”’ 

‘How much 
Crane ?”’ 

‘*T think I could 
dollars.”’ 

‘‘ What is your given name?’ asked Mr. Nu- 
gent, drawing a check-book from a desk on the 
table. 

‘Alonzo Crane is what people call me in our 
village.’’ 

John Nugent took the pen and filled out a 
check, which he passed over to the blacksmith. 


money do you require, Mr. 


manage on two hundred 


‘Three hundred dollars !’ ejaculated Alonzo in 
amazement. 
‘* Yes ; if that isn’t enough, let me know.’’ 


‘““It’ll set me on my feet,’’ said Mr. Crane, his 
plain face shining with delight. ‘‘Tll pay it 
back as soon as I can, squire.”’ 

‘Quite unnecessary, Mr. Crane,’’ said the old 
gentleman, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I consider 
your service quite worth three hundred dollars.’’ 

The blacksmith tried to thank Mr. Nugent, 
but the old gentleman prevented him by turning 
to Gerald. 

‘* How soon are you going to college, Gerald ?”’ 
he asked. 


CHAPTER X. 


GERALD FINDS A SYMPATHIZING FRIEND. 


‘‘THERE is very little chance of my going to 
college, Mr. Nugent,’’ answered Gerald. 

‘* Why not ?” asked the old gentleman, in evi- 
dent surprise. ‘‘ Your father always intended 
that you should go. He has told me so more 
than once.”’ 

‘*Did he tell you so within a short time of his 
death ?”’ asked Gerald, earnestly. 
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‘* Yes; he referred to it as a settled thing.’’ 

‘* He left all his property to Mrs. Lane, and I 
am dependent upon her.’’ 

‘“‘That is strange. But surely she, knowing 
your father’s intentions 

**She has decided that I am to enter the em- 
ployment of Mr. Tubbs, the grocer,’’ said Gerald, 
bitterly. 

‘*But this is positively shameful !’’ said the 
old gentleman, warmly. 

‘*T say so, too, squire,’’ put in Alonzo. ‘‘ Mi- 
randy’s my sister, but that don’t hinder me from 
sayin’ that she is treatin’ Gerald meanly. She 
has put her own boy in his place, though he’s 
no kith nor kin of the man from whom her 
money comes.’’ 





‘*Ts there another boy, then? I have never 
seen him.’’ 

‘She didn’t send for him till after Mr. 
Lane’s death. Like as not he never knew that 
she had a son. Mirandy’s sly, and always was.’’ 

‘‘T am not sure that I ever spoke to Mrs. 
Lane, though her husband was one of my few 
friends,’’ said John Nugent. ‘‘As you yourself 
criticise her, I will not hesitate to condemn her 
conduct. What I cannot understand is the man- 
ner in which Gerald has been left out of the 
will.”’ 

‘Tt does look cur’ous, squire.’’ 

‘T suppose it will be very disagreeable for you 
to enter Mr. Tubbs’s store, Gerald ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I am not afraid of work, but that 
is about the last position which I should have 
selected for myself.”’ 

‘‘No doubt. Mr. Tubbs is an ignorant and 
illiterate man, and your education will be thrown 
away in his store. I have a great mind to call 
on your stepmother and protest against her treat- 
ment of you.”’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Nugent; but I 

‘don’t think it would do any good. I have some- 
times thought I would leave Portville and try to 
make my own way in the world.”’ 

‘Shall I offer you some advice, my young 
friend ?”’ 

‘*T wish you would, sir. I am too young to 
decide what I ought to do.”’ 

‘“Then enter Mr. Tubbs’s store for a time, 
even if it is disagreeable to you. Try the experi- 
ment, and see how your stepmother treats you. 
I shall be glad if you will call on me after a time 
and report. I was your father’s friend, and I 
have reason to be yours. You have done mea 
great service to-day which I am not likely to for- 
get.’’ 

The old gentleman spoke warmly. Gerald was 
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surprised, for until to-day he had scarcely spoken 
a word to Mr. Nugent, who had made himself a 
recluse, and was perhaps less known to his neigh- 
bors than any man in the village. Now it seemed 
that he had 
for others. 

‘Thank 1 very much, Mr. Nugent,’’ said 
Gerald. ‘‘ It’s a comfort to me to think I have 
one friend w was also a friend of my father.’’ 

*“You can rely upon my friendship, Gerald,”’ 
said the old an, kindly. 

‘¢T shall member your kindness, Mr. Nu- 
gent, and | call upon you soon. Iam ex- 
pected to go to work for Mr. Tubbs on Monday.”’ 

Soon after Mr. Crane and Gerald left the house 
and returned home. They found Abel and his 
mother sitting the table in the sitting-room. 
They looked with some curiosity as the two 
entered. 

‘“How di 
asked his sist 


*““T had 


good heart and warm sympathies 


enjoy your call, Alonzo?” 


reason to enjoy it,’’ said the 


blacksmith. 

“Did he give you anything for putting out 
the fire ?”’ 

au at 

‘*As much as five dollars ?”’ 

‘‘The squire is a liberal man. He gave me 


enough to rebuild my shop.” 

** What!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lane, in incredu- 
lous amazen 

‘*]’ve got in my pocket a check for three hun- 
dred dollars, Mirandy.”’ 

‘And wi 
Abel. 

‘‘No; it’s afree gift. It was a lucky day when 
I decided to come to Portville, even if my own 
sister did go ck on me.’’ 


ou have to pay it back?’ asked 


‘Tt was out of m¥ power to help you, Alonzo, 
but I am gl 

‘How much did he give you ?”’ asked Abel, 
turning to Gerald. 

‘*He did not offer me anything. It was your 
uncle who saved his life.’ 

‘‘He might have given you a dollar or two,” 
said Abel; but in his heart he was glad that Ger- 
ald was not remembered. 

‘**T would not have accepted it.’’ 

‘‘T would. I wouldn’t be such a fool as to 
refuse money when it was offered to me.”’ 

‘* You spoke the truth that time, Abel,’’ said 
Alonzo, with a meaning smile. ‘‘I never knew 
you to refuse anything.”’ 

When it was half-past nine Mrs. Lane said : 
‘We go to bed early here, Alonzo. I suppose you 
will want to take an early start in the morning ?”’ 


1 have been so fortunate.’’ 
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‘**'Yes, Mirandy ; 
you a long visit.” 

Even if he had, it was clear that this would 
not have been agreeable to Mrs. Lane. 


I didn’t come here to make 


‘* Abel,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you show your un- 
cle up to the small chamber in the attic, next to 
Ann’s room ?”’ 

Ann was the servant. 

Gerald was a little surprised, as there was a 
larger room on the second floor. Mrs. Lane clearly 
did not intend to treat her brother as company. 

‘‘T don’t want to go, ma,’’ grumbled Abel. 

‘*T will show Mr. Crane the way to his room,”’ 
said Gerald, quickly. 

‘« Very well.”’ 

A small kerosene lamp was lighted and Gerald 
led the way up the two flights of stairs. 

There were two rooms adjoining at one end of 
the attic. They were small and had dormer win- 
dows. In each was a cot bed about two feet wide. 

‘Ts this the spare room, Gerald?’ asked Mr. 
Crane, with a smile. 

‘Your sister doesn’t treat 
ceremony, Mr. Crane.”’ 


you with much 

‘* No, that ain’t Mirandy’s way. Howsomever 
I reckon I can sleep pretty sound in this little 
bed, if I don’t tumble out.’’ 

‘‘T would treat you better if the house were 
mine.’’ 

‘No doubt you would, Gerald, but Mirandy 
looks on me She doesn’t re- 
member when I kept her and Abel three months 
in my house at Hillsdale, and she had the best 
room.”’ 


as a poor relation. 


‘‘T hope you are not sorry for your visit.” 


‘Sorry? I reckon not, when I carry back 
money enough to rebuild my shop—no thanks to 
Mirandy, though.”’ 
‘Well, I will bid you good-night, and wish 
you a sound sleep.”’ 
‘*Thank you, Gerald. The same to you, my 
boy i 


To be 
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Gerald went down-stairs and found Mrs. Lane 
and Abel about preparing to go to bed. He 
took a lamp and went up-stairs. From the 
force of habit about to go into the 
room which had always been his, but remem- 
bered himself in time and turned into the little 
bedroom. He heard Abel moving about in his 
old room, and his thoughts were bitter. 

‘“My place is taken by a stranger,’’ he said. 
‘* How long shall I be able to stand it? Once I 
had a home, but now all is changed !’’ 

Gerald may be pardoned for feeling melan- 
choly. The death of his father had made a great 
change for him. But the most bitter thought 
was that all this had happened with the concur- 
rence of his father. He might easily have been 
provided for and made independent of his step- 
mother, but this had not been done. Now, as 
he looked forward, his prospects seemed far from 
bright. Though his father had died rich, he was 
penniless and had his own way to make. How- 
ever, Gerald had a healthy nature, and he did 
not allow sad thoughts long to hold sway over 
him. 


he was 


He was soon sound asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know, but sud- 
denly he became wide awake. His hearing was 
keen, and he seemed to hear something moving 
in the next room. 

‘Is Abel up, I wonder ?’’ he said to himself. 

Just then he heard a scream, and, bounding 
out of bed, he dashed into the next room. 

There, in the faint light—for there was a moon 
—he saw a dark figure bending over the bed. 
The intruder looked like a tramp, and was grasp- 
ing Abel by the throat. 

‘Shut up, you viper!’ he 
you don’t Pll choke you!” 

Gerald comprehended the situation. The in- 
truder was a burglar, who had been interrupted 


exclaimed. ‘‘If 


in his work by Abel’s outery, and was trying to 
stifle his screams. 


continued, 
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By HELEN CORINNE 


1. 


As we idly walked through the springtime wood, 


We saw three toadstools growing 
Beneath a tree in a shady nook, 
Where dreary winds were blowing. 
And the little girl who walked at my side 
Said, “They look like children three, 


With straight, litthke gowns, and broad-brimmed hats. 


Do you think such a thing could be?” 


Il. 


So IL told the tale of the children three, 
\s [heard it long ago ; 
How they were sent away to school, 
Through a sleet of rain and snow. 
‘Now do not loiter, children, dear !”’ 
Said their mother at the door, 
* And do not go through the woods to-day, 


For it’s storming more and more.”’ 
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BERGEN. 
III. 
She tied ¢ r hats beneath their chins, 
And kissed each one good-by ; 
Then stood and watched them start away, 
With a tear in either eye. 
And can ) believe it? Those children three, 
Went straight through the wooded way ; 
And their mother has never seen them since, 


Though she’s watching to fhis day. 


iV. 

But here find them in each spring, 
Three little toadstools brown, 

Far from the light of the yellow sun, 
And rus f the busy town. 

So, if ve ever happy be, 
And never meet with woe, 

Be sure to go the way, my dear, 
Your ther says to go. 
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By CHARLOTTE HANCOCK. 
‘* Pr-r-r-r-r-ow,’’ answered pussy, and then 





Basy, who is just three years old, felt very 
lonely the first day her brother Donny went to 
school. She did not know what to do, so she 
went and nestled up against her mother’s arm. 
Mamma, looking down, saw a little rosy lip 
curled up, and two violet eyes with great tears 
in them ready to fall. 

‘* Why, what is the matter with my little pet ?”’ 
said her mamma. 

**T want to go to ’c’ool, too,’’ said a piteous 
little voice. 

‘*So you shall some day, when you are old 
enough ; but suppose that we play school now. 
I will be the teacher and you the scholar.’’ 

Baby was delighted, and her tears were dried 
in an instant. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘ push a few chairs up 
in a row, and then come and sit down.”’—’ 

Baby brought the chairs, and, after placing 
her dolls on them, came to school herself with 
her pussy in her arms. 

‘Good morning, little girl,’’ said the teacher. 

‘*T have bringed my kittie,”’ 
is a velly dood cat.’’ 


said Baby. ‘‘She 

‘Well, she may stay this time if she is quiet,’’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Now I will call the roll. 
Mary.”’ 

‘*That’s me,’’ said Baby. 

“*Gussie, Rosie and Tessie,’’ called the teacher. 

“‘They’s my dollies—they’s here,’’ 
Mary ; ‘‘but they tan’t talk.”’ 

‘*Oh, very well,’’ said the teacher. 
will call pussy. Tee-tee.’’ 


answered 


‘¢ Now I 


she began to wash her face. 

‘** You must not wash your face in ’c’ool,”’ 
said Mary, giving pussy a pat. 

Pussy stopped, and blinked her eyes as 
much as to say, ‘‘I won’t do it again.” 
So the lessons be 


gan, 
‘‘How many eyes have you?’ said the 
teacher. 


‘*One,’’ answered Mary. 
‘* How many noses ?”’ 
‘* Four.” 

‘‘How many fingers ?’ 
‘* A whole lot.”’ 

‘* What is your mouth for?’ 
‘*To eat candy.”’ 

‘‘ What are your eyes for?’ 


; 


‘* To go to sleep with.”’ 

‘‘What are your ears for?’ 

‘Don’t know. 
washed.”’ 

‘* That will do,”’ 
may go 


’Spec’s they’s there to be 


said the teacher. 
home to lunch, and come, again this 
afternoon.”’ 


** Now you 


Mary ran over to the corner where her doll’s- 


house stood, and made believe to get some 
lunch. Then she came back to school again. 


‘‘Why didn’t you take your dollies home to 
get something to eat, too?’’ said the teacher. 
‘‘Oh, they t’ant eat, they’s velly ill. They’s 
got scarlet fever and whooping cough and lots of 
things, and dinner is bad for them.’’ 
‘*Oh, very well,’’ said the teacher. 
us begin lessons again. 
ters. 
og  * 


** Now let 
You may say your let- 


C, O, S, M, T, W,’’ was the answer. 


‘* What do good little children do ?’’ 
‘*Go to ’c’ool and bring home ‘good tick- 
» 299 
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A COUNTRY 








BOY'S SOLILOQUY. 363 
** What do bad children do ?’’ down off of her chair and scampering after a 
‘‘Put their fingers in the molasses and get mouse she had seen run across the floor. 

them all ’ticky.’’ ‘Oh, what a naughty kittie!’ said Mary. ‘I 
‘Now I will teach you how to count,” said will never bring her to ’c’ool with me again.”’ 

the teacher. ‘‘Say this after me: One, two, But Mary got a good ticket, on which was 

buckle my shoe ; three, four, go to the store; printed on on 


Pe side an Indian’s head, and on the 
five, six, buy candy sticks ; seven, eight, then go other, ‘‘ One cent.”’ 
and skate ; nine, ten, go home again !’’ When Donny came home, he said : ‘‘ Baby, I 


Just then the cat startled them by jumping think I should like to go to your school best !’’ 


\ 


U-S-w LSONW 


**€VoU MUST NOT WASH YOUR FACE IN ’C’OOL,’ SAID i IVING PUSSY A PAT,’’ 


. A COUNTRY BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 
( Partly Overheard. . 
By JoeL BENTON 


[IN summer-time I get my top 

My marbles, and my ball for play, 
ae I hardly care for rest, or stop 
Each moment hurries so, awa 


In summer-time, with line and hook, 
Or, wading in the purling brook 

[ pass the two brief playspell hours; 
And, loitering on with many a wish, 
Viewing the water and the fis! 

[ fill my hands with meadow flowers. 


In summer-time, when school is out, 
I spend the swift vacation days 
Going perpetually about 
The roads, and fields, and wooded ways; 
And, when the happy time has passed, 
[ wonder why it went so fast 
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By GEOR‘ 

In the above little story a small word typi- 
fied in popular superstition by the plant in our 
drawing is to be introduced eighteen times. 
The object of the Problem is to complete the 
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PROBLEM. 


sE FoLsom, 


story of the young German musician by means 
of this word. The story is to be read one leaf 
at a time. The leaves, as will be seen, are 
numbered one to four. 


SOLUTION OF THE “ONE DOZEN BIRDS” PROBLEM IN THE 
AUGUST NUMBER. 
Wuen Mr. William Robinson, of Andorer, was turn home. The bold hunter who had bragged 


about to start out with his friend, Mr. Dawson, 
on a hunting expedition, his wife asked him how 
many birds he would bring back. ‘‘ Twelve,’’ he 
answered, as he patted her on the cheek, ‘‘ and 
each one of them with a different name.’’ His 
wife, being gullible, believed him. Before they 
had gone far the friend wrenched his ankle, and 
howled with pain, finally obliged to 
crowd into a loaded country stage-coach 


and was 


and re- 


about getting a dozen birds swallowed his discom- 
fiture, and went on his conquering way. Hear- 
ing a bird-call near by, he forthwith rushed into 
the thicket, but could not find any game. After 
a hard day’s work looking for something to 
shoot, he returned home with nothing but a 
fish-hawk. He now says that the birds flew so 
high that a man would need a balloon to get 
near enough to hit them. 
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Livian Bew., the new writer whose ‘* Love Affairs of 
an Old Maid” attracted much attention when it ap- 
peared a few years ago, has just brought out, through 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, a new novel with the title, 
“The Under Side of Things.’’ The book is, we are 
sorry to have to say, something of a disappointment. 
It is well written—that is, the style is good ; but it is 
too quiet and uneventful to please the average novel- 
reader. It is weak in plot and action, and the charac- 
ters cannot be said to be very strongly drawn. One 
must read through more than half the book to find any 
real interest in it. Up to where one of the best charac- 
ters, Kate Vandevoort, tells her love-story to Alice 
Copeland, there is but little that is the least interest- 
ing. That story, however, and what follows, make up 
in a great measure for the task of reading the earlier 
chapters. With Chapter X. a remarkable change takes 
place, and the novel at once becomes strong, readable, 
worth while, right to the last page, where it ends well, 
although sadly. There are a number of good things 
scattered through the volume—a number of bright and 
clever things, as might be expected in a novel by Lilian 
Bell. Miss Vandevoort’s description of her numerous 
lovers is certainly worth quoting : 

‘I had a contempt for most men,’’ she tells Alice 
Copeland. ‘Such hosts of them had made love to me. 
Some were too stupid to conceal that my fortune would 
be no drawback. Some were too eager, simply because 
I had pleased their eye, to deceive even a young girl as 
to their real selves. Some were too business-like to sat- 
isfy the sentimental side of my nature. Some were too 
young for me not to know that I overtopped them men- 
tally ; some too old ever to learn anything new; but 
most of them too gross not to repel as sensitive a crea- 
ture as I, and I loathed them all for daring to call them- 
selves in love with me. I suppose they thought they 
were. I suppose they believed in themselves. But, to 
my mind, they never knew the meaning of the word. 
And so, in spite of lofty ideals, and wanting to believe 
in men, the very men themselves dragged their sex 
down for me, and lowered my standard of men, and 
drove me further and further toward the material side 
of humanity.”’ 

Although a disappointment to most readers of novels, 
‘“The Under Side of Things’’ has a great deal of merit, 
and will certainly be enjoyed by many people. It 
should be read by all who wish to follow the work of 
the new and rising authors. [Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 
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eaders of the magazines, and especially 
those who like good poetry, will readily recall the 
name of Orelia Key Bell attached to many excel- 
lent poems. The work of this new poet has attracted 
the attention of the leading critics ; and well it might, 
for it is full igorous power and originality. Miss 
Sell has recently made a collection of her verses, and 
they have been published under the plain title of 
‘Poems of Orelia Key Bell.’? The names of the maga- 
zines and literary newspapers in which these poems 
first saw the light alone guarantee their excellent qual- 
ity. They are certainly well worth reading, and the 
book, handsomely printed and bound, and adorned 
with a portrait of the clever author, fully deserves 
a place in any library. [The Rogers Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Observant 


An appropriate book for the hammock or piazza of a 
country hotel, when time hangs heavily upon one’s 
hands and there is little other reading about, is ‘‘ Trains 
that Met in the Blizzard,”’ by R. Pitcher Woodward. It 
will certainly serve to get the time along a little easier, 
and can be recommended to those who have nothing 
much to do or read, and are anxious and ready to be 
amused in any way. It is a collection of short tales of 
various kinds strung on the thread of a story. Two 
trains are stalled close together during the great bliz- 
zard of March, 1888, and a number of the passengers 
repair to a deserted house, in which they have some 
amusing adventures and some which are supposed to 
be amusing. The little company, consisting of a law- 
yer, a Downeaster, a drummer, a dude, a tragedian, a 
journalist, a poet, a porter and a charming widow, soon 
begin to tell stories, and it is these,that form the greater 
portion of the book. The stories are, on the whole, 
good. They are bright, clever, and in some cases really 
humorous. They are all thoroughly characteristic of 
the people who are supposed to tell them, and the dif- 
ferent dialects are, we think, correctly given. There is 
a snap, a go, a sparkle to the book that makes it enter- 
taining, but the entertainment it affords can hardly be 
called of a high order. The author often stoops very 
close to the borders of vulgarity in his efforts to amuse, 
and there is once or twice a suggestion of indecency. 
But, then, few humorous books are thoroughly good 
and clean from beginning to end; they usually have 
some parts that can be picked out for condemnation. 

Mr. R. Pitcher Woodward is a young man and this is 
his first book, so of course one should not expect too 
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much. The work is certainly promising, and contains 
at least an indication of future success for the author 
if he profits by the comments made upon this first at- 
tempt. He deserves credit for the time, attention and 
care he gave to this book, for it everywhere shows in- 
dications of much conscientious work and careful com- 
position ; and he tells us, in a very frank and rather 
bright preface, of some of the many difficulties he had 
to contend against. So Mr. Woodward is to be congrat- 
ulated on being able to produce so good a book as he 
has, and we feel sure that his next volume will be 
worthy of a prominent place in the humorous literature 
of the day. 

There are a number of illustrations to ‘‘ Trains that 
Met in the Blizzard,’’ but the best that can be said of 
them is that some are fair, and that they do not add 
materially to the attractiveness of the book. [The 
Salamagundi Publishing Company, New York. $1.25. 

‘* Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,’’ by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, is a splendid book to have With one in the 
country, as it points out in simple language, and with 
careful drawings made directly from nature, the char- 
acter of the various trees that one finds all around him. 
It will enable anyone to distinguish a birch from a 
poplar, an oak from an elm, a maple from a spruce, 
ete., and help him to make an interesting and profita- 
ble study of some of Nature’s wonderful work. There 
are more than two hundred illustrations drawn by the 
author. An excellent systematical index at the end of 
the volume gives the common and botanical names of 
trees in the Eastern United States. [D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.75. 

History and story are happily combined in ‘‘The 
First Fleet Family,’’ by Louis Becke and Walter Jef- 
fery. It is a true narrative of adventures in and on the 
way to New South Wales, and these adventures are so 
remarkable aud so full of interest that the book will be 
enjoyed by those who like stirring fiction as well as 
those who look for new historical facts. One Sergeant 
Dew tells the story of the voyage of the Botany Bay 
Expedition ; of an attempt at mutiny on shipboard ; 
and of the government of the half-sullen, half-restless 
colony during the first year of its existence. There is 
an attempt at escaping from prison in an open boat, 
and some other equally exciting incidents. Many good 
illustrations add attractiveness to the volume. [The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
* 


Justin McCarthy’s name affixed to a novel is a guar- 
antee of its interest. Some of his best work has been 
done in collaboration with Mrs. Campbell-Praed ; but, 
without the latter’s aid, he always has a story to tell. 
How the great Irish statesman can find time for fiction 
is surely to be wondered at, but, writing in a light vein, 
it is no doubt a recreation more than a task. Anyone 
who has read and enjoyed those most interesting nov- 
els, ‘‘The Ladies’ Gallery ’’ and ‘‘ Red Diamonds,”’ will 
take up with avidity this latest book, ‘“‘The Riddle 
Ring,’’ published in Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. The story opens with the finding of an odd 
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enameled ring with a puzzle of seemingly disconnected 
letters that evidently were only to be correctly de- 
ciphered by some former owner of the antique jewel. 
The hero finds the ring while wandering through the 
30is de Boulogne in Paris. After spending twenty-four 
hours in trying to read the strange hieroglyphics, he 
makes two resolves in regard to the ring—first, that he 
would write a story about it, and thus begin a literary 
career that should ultimately make him famous; the 
second, that he would use every means in his power to 
find its mysterious owner. The first resolution is never 
accomplished ; but the last one proves to be a success- 
ful but long search, and out of this is evolved the de- 
tails that go to make up a very readable story. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 50e. 

~ * 

A welcome little volume for the 
warm days is ‘‘Cold Dishes for Hot Weather,’ by Ysa- 
guirre and La Marca. It contains some good sugges- 
tions in short and simple receipts for many tempting 
dishes. There are chapters on consommé, fish, meats, 
poultry, game, vegetables, bouchées, pies and patties, 
cold sauces and dressings, salads, creams, charlottes, 
jellies, ice cream and water ices, cakes and biscuits, 
tarts, puddings and sandwiches. We are sure that the 
authors’ hope, expressed in their preface, ‘that this 
collection of receipts will be welcome, taking, as it 
does, the one unfilled place in the long list of culinary 
works,”’ will be thoroughly realized. Those who fol- 
low the little book’s suggestions will often experience 
the delightful contentment that comes from a dainty 
meal. [Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Everyone who takes the least interest in polities will 
want to know something about the nominee of the Re- 
publican Party for President. This want can be easily 
gratified, as there are several good biographies to be 
had. One of the earliest of these books on the market 
was ‘‘The Life and Speeches of William McKinley,” 
edited by J. 8. Ogilvie, with Introduction by Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford. In addition to a brief biograph- 
ical sketch, and a collection of McKinley’s principal 
addresses, this volume contains the proceedings of the 
convention at St. Louis, the platform of the Republican 
party, and a few words about Garret A. Hobart. There 
are many illustrations of a not very high order, includ- 
ing portraits of celebrated statesmen and views of 
McKinley’s home, birthplace and church. [J. S. Ogil- 
vie Publishing Company, New York. 


NEW SERIAL. 


THe next number of Frank Lesiie’s Popu.ar 
MonTH_y will cantain the opening chapters of a partic- 
ularly bright and absorbing serial story, by Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper, author of ‘‘ By a Hair’s Breadth,’’ ‘ By 
Whose Hand,” ‘‘The Black Diamond Bracelet,’”’ “A 
Transferred Identity,” etc. It iscalled ‘‘ Farner Jonn,”’ 
and is a strong and powerful love-story, full of dramatic 


incidents and situations. 


A portrait and sketch of the 
author will also be given in the October number. 









































‘“*Wuart to do with our boys?’ What, indeed? The 
subject is trite, but none the less is terribly alive. If 
the old order, which certainly took it for granted that 
the boy should have the best education, is giving way 
to the new—( well, perhaps, to the new woman, though 
the phrase is obnoxious)—and the girls of the family 
are to be educated not merely on a level, but to a far 
greater degree than the boys, then the fathers and 
mothers, or, rather, mothers and fathers, will have a 
bitter task to answer the above question. But, placing 
all considerations of feminine equality or superiority 
aside, surely one sees every day what can be done with 
our boys in one respect, and that is to let them have 
their own way as far as a profession is concerned. How 
many times does it occur that a boy, who has a hobby 
in ‘electricity, engineering, or, even, say literature, is 
persistently opposed by his parents, who have set their 
hearts on his following in his father’s footsteps, and be- 
coming a lawyer. As well confine a little bird in a 
cage, and let it flap its wings against the wires till it 
dies from sheer exhaustion in its efforts to get free, as 
force a boy of agricultural tastes to sit in a stuffy office 
on a high stool for hours and hours each day. And yet 
for the sake of family pride this is continually being 
done. Most, if not all boys, have, or ought to have, a 
hobby.If your son has not a hobby, by all means and 
at all risks make him cultivate one. Begin when he is 
young, and so inculcate in his mind the desire to study 
at that hobby in his leisure hours, and you will know 
what to do with your son when he reaches the age of 
discretion. A boy without a hobby is like a girl with- 
out her sewing. Both are anomalies, and both ought 
to be impossibilities. 
b * * 
Now that the Imperial Crown has been securely and 
sumptuously fastened upon the Russian head of the 
husband of a Victorian granddaughter, as well as upon 
that of the latter; and a fortnight programme of 
pomps, vanities, féles, banquets and junketings has 
been fulfilled and passed into history, it may become 
timely for Europe—which has been supposed to look 
with admiration on the Moscow splendor—to give a 
thought to the aged men, philosophers and patriots 
who are buried alive in the silent fortress of St. Peter 
and Paul awaiting death as a welcome alternative to 
years of gloomy despair. Or to also give thought to 
Siberia, where, thousands of miles away from old 
homes or wives and children and friends, men of 
education and of noble qualities are dragging out their 
days in dark mines. The two views are but samples of 
life’s contrasts and of life’s little ironies. The horrors 
of the Bastile and the terrors of the Spanish Inquisition 
are still finding counterpart in cruelties carried out in 












































accordance with signed warrants of this young czar, to 


whom liberty-loving England sent one of its bishops as 
the bearer of good wishes and congratulations. And 
when our own governmental bearer of similar good 
wishes—the brave General Anson MeCook—returns to 


Washington what a volume he might write under some 


} 


such title as ‘‘ The Glory and Shame of Russia.” 


Little Paul Dombey astounded his wealthy father by 


suddenly asking Papa, what is money?’ Any col- 
legiate professor of Mental Philosophy would be equally 
surprised to have his little child propound the query 
that has puzzled delvers into mind and soul for cen- 


turies, ‘‘ What is thought?’ That child may have been 
chided when he had said, ‘‘ But I didn’t think.”” He 
knew then that it was his duty to think. But how to 
force thought, and what was thought became his crucial 
business. Observation and sensation the juvenile could 
readily understand, but not the machinery by which 
those faculties inspired suggestions and thought, let 
alone the idea of how thought instigated judgment. 
To the million the mental machinery behind thought 
can never be taken apart as the jeweler dissects the 
clock, and yet thought is the mainspring of everyone’s 
life. Keats, in sixteenth stanza of his ‘‘ St. Agnes 
Eve,” sang: 

‘Sudden ¢ ught came like a full-blown rose 

Flushing his brow.”’ 


But from what came it—brain or heart —and why? 
Yet the child is taught that he must control his 
thoughts. Yet to find the locale of them baffles the 
cathode rays. Somevday, perhaps, another Bishop 
Butler, or Paley, or Kant may give us all a volume on 
the interesting but perplexing subject, to be entitled 
‘The Evolution of Thought.’”’ We have long been 
accustomed ise the expression ‘“‘a penny for your 
thoughts,”’ but where is the slot into which the penny 
can drop ? 


The romance of the ‘‘ Man in the Iron Mask ”’ and the 
play adapted from it, which the late actor James W. 
Wallack, Jr., made notable, are still in vogue. The 
idea of the prison mask to conceal a convict’s ident- 
ity from his fellows is yet surviving in some French 
prisons. M. Baihaut, a former Cabinet Minister, who 
was imprisoned for participation in the Panama Canal 
frauds, and whom President Faure has recently par- 
doned, was allowed to wear a masked hood of light 
muslin while under confinement, and so saved himself 


much shame. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE WHITE TERROR. 

GENERAL JACQUES LAuRENT, Compte de Gilly, served 
in the Napoleonic campaigns, but at the expiration of 
the First Empire he took command of a body of troops 
in the service of Louis X VIII. Upon the return of Na- 
poleon from Malta he joined his cause with the Royal- 
ist troops under his command, and bore his share of 
the struggle of the Hundred Days. Upon the emperor’s 
final defeat and abdication he became a persecuted and 
hunted refugee, like many another. 

At about this time (in 1815) a sudden and bloody up- 
rising occurred in the south of France, particularly in 
the provinces in the department of Gard. The old re- 
ligious hostilities that burned so long and fiercely in 
France had never been quenched, not even in the re- 
peated deluges of blood that they had occasioned ; and 
the successful Royalists, in the main Catholics, took 
this opportunity to seek bloody and merciless reprisal 
for similar wrongs that had been perpetrated upon 
them in the first flush of Napoleon’s brilliant but short- 
lived attempt to regain his throne. A merciless mas- 
sacre of his adherents took place in Marseilles, and for 
more than two months the rage of the White Terror 
glutted itself on the defenceless stragglers. Not that it 
stopped with them. Many of those who had taken 
service under the new régime fell just as surely. 

The illustration on page 325 is from the painting by 
De Cordova, which was exhibited in the Champ-de- 
Mars Salon. It shows the fugitive Count Gilly and his 
wife in hiding in a peasant’s house in the neighbor- 
hood of Anduze, and on the verge of being discovered. 
The preponderance of fear seems to lie with the peas- 
ant and his wife, the two patricians being either more 
inured to terror or perhaps scorning to show it. 

But the Compte was not destined to fall by the hands 
of the White Terrorists nor to perish in exile. He 
eventually pardoned, and died in France about 1829. 

SERGEANT TANVIRAY. 

The painting by Paul Grolleron, reproduced on page 
289, illustrates a romantic incident in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, where the standard of France is rescued 
from the hands of the dead ensign and born back 
through a shower of bullets to the French lines. This 
bloody war was waged for no particular reason save 
that both nations seem to have been ‘spoiling for a 
fight,’’ and ready to sieze upon any half-provocation as 
a pretext for open hostilities. France particularly had 
been in the attitude of the small boy with a very ag- 
gressive chip on his shoulder, and in 1870 the chip fell. 


THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. AT VARENNES. 
Tue seed that bloomed into the red flower of the 
French Revolution was sown by the luxury and ex- 
travagance of the Bourbons, more particularly during 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and XV., and the consequences 
were visited upon the head of their mild and gentle 
successor, Louis XVI. The people, inspired by the 
American war for freedom, had risen in repeated out- 
breaks, razed the Bastile to the ground, flaunted the tri- 
colored flag and given tongue to the cry: ‘‘ Liberty! 
Equality! Fraternity!’ They were arrogating more 
and more power to themselves, curtailing more and 
more the royal prerogatives, and finally seriously 
threatening the life of the king and his family. On 
one oceasion the rabble, reinforced by large numbers 
of the National Guard, mobbed the royal palace at Ver- 
sailles, and compelled the king and his family to enter 
a carriage and accompany them to Paris, there to take 
up their abode. Continual humiliations followed, the 
audacity of the Culottes’’ grew greater and 
greater, and in 1791 the royal residence, the Tuileries, 
had become little short of a prison. “A plan to flee 
France had been concocted ; royal troops, mostly Aus- 
trians, had been quietly assigned to various posts along 
the route where their assistance might be needed ; and 
on the 20th of June the king, dressed like a valet, with 
his queen and children, also disguised, started in a 
closed coach for the frontier. The first part of their 
journey was passed with but little danger, but, when 
passing through Varennes, they were stopped by sev- 
eral of the local National Guardsmen, headed by their 
commander, Hanonet, and one M. Sausse 
licitor. 


** Sans 


, the town so- 
The queen presented her passport, which de- 
scribed her as one Madame de Korff, traveling with her 
children and servants; but their identity being sus- 
pected, they were compelled to leave the carriage and 
accompany their captors to the grocery store owned by 

M. Sausse. By some fatality the majority of the royal 
troops, that should have been on hand to assist the 
king, had failed to reach the place, and the few faith- 
ful officers and hussars who were present were helpless 
against the mob of peasants and guardsmen who 
quickly assembled. At the store the royal family were 
recognized and formally arrested, and from there 
obliged to return to Paris. Less than two years later 
the head of the unfortunate Louis fell on the guillotine, 
in the Place de la Revolution. The graceful neck of 
Marie Antoinette soon after bent to a similar blow, and 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror followed in quick 
succession, 
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THE FALL O THE LEAF. 





HE star o Love in the evening sky, 
The crescent moon like a silver boat 
In a sea of rose and gold afloat. 
S Under the maples, you and 1 
Ne S Lean on the old, gray lichened wall, 
A Riad While soft on our heads the dead ! Fall 
Why do you 


My sweetheart princess with f) ur 
Blown from your face in a shining 4 
Like thistle-down tn the air sun-kis 

Silver or gold, dear, what do % re ? 
Gold or silver, it matters not, 

Still ’tis a theme for the poet's th 
Still the old lover's heart ts caught 
In tts silkei 


The dropping tints & the autui tree 
Are richer than roses tn thetr day. 
Sweeter than violets in the May 

For rose or violet what care 
The wide, fair sunset o the year 
Js lovelier than its morning, dear, 


For you a 


The sla? o” Love dips low 7? / y, 
The moon's white boat ts cast on ¢ 
The shadows gather more dense a d 
The deep wood thrills with the or ud cry, 
A lonesome cricket croons tn the wa 
Faster the leaves on our bowed hea fall 
As the wind wails bh 


Give me your hand. /s it gi gd? 
Let tt lie on a heart that ts wa 
Lean on the strength of a fatthfu 
Love like the dead leaf still must hold 
Sweetness and song when tt has 
The fire of opal and amethyst, 
Purple ar 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


MEETING OF GENERALS GRANT AND LEE AT McLEAN’S HOUSE, APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE. 





